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' Preface: 

Professors Wallace, Nichols* Murphy 
and the Illinois Tradition 

ROGER E. NEBERGALL AND JOSEPH W. WENZEL 
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KAFiL VVALjLACE was born in Hufcxbafdsvillc, New York, on November 10 
1905 ilcrdied at Amherst, M^sachusetts,»on October'l6, 1973. He received a 
BA. ip 1927, anM.A. in.l93l, and a PkD, in 1933, all at Cornell University. 
He taught at Iowa State College from 1933'to 1936, and at Washmgt(|n 
'University (St.^Uouis) from i936 to 1937. At the University of Virgmia he 
was Chairman of the School' of Speech from 1^37 to 1944 and of the School 
of Speech and Drama from 1944 to 1947. He was Head of the Oepanmen^of 
Speech and, Theatre at the University of Illinois from 1947 until his retire- 
ment in 1968 After his retirement, he taught at the University; of Massachu- 
setts until his death. 

c 

MARIE MOCIIMUTH NICHOLS was born on Ju^y 13, 1908, at Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. She received an A.B. degree in 1931, an M.A. \n ;936 from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and a Ph.D. in 1945 from^ the University of Wis- 
consin. She also studied at the University of Illinois. She taught at^t. Mercy 
College from 1935 to 1939. She has taught at the University of Illinois since* 
1939. She has been a visiting professor at the University of Hawaifand the 
Univcrsityi of Southern California. ' * \ . 

RICHARD MUWPHY was born in Marienville, Pennsylvanta, on Septernber 
12, 1903. He received a B.A. in 1927, an M.A. in 1928, and ij'h.D. in 1938, 
all at the University of Pittsburgh. He also studied at Cornell University, the 
State University of Iowa, and the University of Edinburgh, Scotland- He 
•taoght at the University of Pittsburgh from 1927 %o 1935, at Cornell Univer- 
sity frofn 1935 to 1936, and at the University of Colorado from 1936 to, 
1945/lk taught at the University of Illinois from 1945 until his retirement in 
197K V 
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This volume of essa>^,4us been prepared as a tribute to three distinguished 
professors who lejKhe study of rhetoric and public address at the University 
of Illinois dunflg a period of tweaty years. Karl R. Wallace, Mane Hochmuth 
fJichols,aii<l Richard Murph>, b> example a's well as precept, inspired their 
, studcr)^with a spiri; of.scholarship t^lat we have herc^aiicd "thcJUinois 
Tyadition " A "tradition," w/r suppose, must be cop*|5ounded of^ body of 
>1cnowledge and experience, a motivating spiriv^fnd a certain iHstoweal-c^n-' 
tinuit). On these grounds it secijis entifcjy^propriate td sp^k of an Illinois 
tradition. This volume is an cHopy^' students and friends to recall that 
tradition, to thank those who>vt?rc so much responsible for it, and to express 
through these essays theirc<5ntinuing indebtedness. 

The spirit of thc^Hnois tradition cannot really be captured in a few 
paragraphs. ?rob^biy each studcpt touched b> it woUld express the feeling 
differently spific would sp^kof dedication to original research, others of 
thc^if^porf^ce of teaching skill in pubJic utterance, some would stress the 
advanc^ent of rhetorical theory, some the uses ^f rhetorical criticism, and 
still/Othcrs the study of the history of. rhetoncal practice. The program of 
sKui) that Wallace, Nichols, Murphy, and their colleagues created zj Illinois 
was a rich and rounded 6ne. Its centrallcenets were these, that rhetoric in its 
most useful sense embraces the whole rationale of inhucntial discourse, that 
rhetoric is an esVentlal dimensiontof human social action, and that the study 
of rhetorical 'theory, practice, and criticism has an important place in liberal 
education. Thus groundin^rffe study of rhefonc in the tradition of Western 
humanism, Wallace, NLehols, and Murphy maintained in their teaching a clear 
vision of the largc*«^ial purposes of rhetoricaj studies. 

As is tru^^<5f any such historical' phenomenon, one cannot point precisely 
k tirpe ot place where the Illinois tradition may be said to have bcgua. 
as *gDod a tijpc as any would be the year 1947 when Karl Wallace 
• ^the UntvcKity ^f Illinois from the University of Virginia, where he 
had been Chairman of the School of Speech and Drima^ to serve as the first 
head of the newly formed Department of Speech. Prior t6 that time, work in 
speech ^ad bten offered in a separate division of the Department of English, 
under the supervision of Wayland Maxficld Parrish., 

Already at Illinois and ready to move from the Division of Speech to the 
new department were Mane Hochmuth and Richard \ft>cphy. Hochmuth' had 
joined the faculty in 1939, coming from Mt. Mercy Cotfc^. Murphy had 
arrived in 1945, from the University of Colorado. For more than twenty 
years, the^c three scholars were at the center of teaching and rdscarch'in 
rhetoric and public address. *^ 

They were joined by many others, o,f course^ Some of these were in 
theatre and in speech and hearing science, and their labors brought those 
areas to full development and eventual department status. Others made their 
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contribution along with Wallace, NicbOls, and Murphy in rhetoric and public 
^address. Om Dieter, whose service at Illinois dated from 1938^ was an active ^ 
'force in^ the tradition until his death in 1968. So was Ra^ Nadeau who came ' 
to lUincJis in 1950, taught here for fourteen years ujitil he left to become 
dcpart^ncnt, head at Purdue, and returned' on a f^art-time basis to teach 
seminars from 1968 to 1970/ Other, colleagu<^ included Lee Hultzcn, 
Kenneth Burns, Halbctt Gulley, Kirtg Broadrick, Henry Mueller, as well as 
many others, some of whom have contributed to this volume. But the three 
sch61ars to whom this volume is 'dedicated were central to the Illinois 
tradition. Moreover, they were the pre-eminent memfe^trs of the faculty in 
t|ieir field'. Throughout the fifties, when one thought of the Department of 
Speech at Illinois, one immediatel> thought of Wallapc, Nichols, and Murphy. 
They were, in varying degrees, ijear the peaks of their c^recr^ and their 
'careers exemplified the highest type of service by acadcjnlcgprsons. All three 
were leaders professional ^associations, alf were^^olars who helped to 
shape a discipline, and all were teacheft dedicated to creating a climate of 
learning in which new scholarship could emerge and mature. 

Professors Wallace, Nichols, and Murphy were among the most* active 
members of th^ "Speech .Association of America, I^ter to become the Speech 
Communication Association. Both Wallace and Nichols served as president of 
the association and Murphy was a member of its administrative councTl. Each 
6f the three served a term .as editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. In 
addition to service on numerous comm'ittees and boards, each of tho three 
was called upon for special tasks. Karl Wallace edited the SAA-sponsored. 
History of Speech hMudHion m America and Marie Nichols edited volume III 
of A History arid Criticism oj Arnencan Public Address, both of which re- 
main 5cqu*rcd reading for serious scholars in rhetoric and public addrc^s.^ 
Richard Murphy served as editor of "Shop Talk/' when everyone began 
his reading of the Qwartcrly Journal of Speech at the back. Without actually 
checking old program^, one suspects that there were few conventions of the 
^sociation«in the fifties and sixties without at least two of the three on a- 
program Because thgj^ believed in their professional association as a com- 
munity of scholars, they were often called upon to speak "for the good of the 
order," and we are all in their debt for much good speaking. ^ 

Wallace, Nichols, and Murphy were humanist-scholars, too, they were 
among the group of serious scholars who helped the speech communication 
proft;ssion, in. its formative >ears, to grow from a collection of" teachers of , 
public speakmg into a sqbstantial discipline concerned with the full range of 
scientific ajjjl philosophical inquiry into speech communication. In their 
several editorships and in their teaching they helped to shape thb discipline. 
Perhaps their own works were an even greater influence, for they stand\is' 
models of rigorous scholarship. One cannot read their "best works without 
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bcing'movcd b> their cnchusiasrnior learning and b> th'eir humane approach 
to rhetoric as a means to better/dnderstandipg of the human condition. 

Kari Wallace will proba|>ly be remembered best for two strands of hfs"* 
work. The first is his scttcs of writings on Fra*ncis Bacon which .reveals the 
depth and subtlety of *r philosophical mind^grapphng with human commyni- 
cation and human iraiurc'l Had Wallace lived longer we would probably"4iave 
been blessed wilh^'i tbird book on Bacon to add to that impressive' bod> of 
work. 

The secomd strand of Wallace s wbrk continiies to influence teachers and 
scholars frtrni pnmar> grades through graduate scfjools, it is his concern for 
tfnderstarraing«^nd managing practical discourse in public affairs. In his essay 
on 'Rhetoric, Politics, and th^ Education of the Ready' Man,'* Wallace wrote 
of politics a^thc m dispensable art of human cooperation and of rhetoric as 
the indispensable har)dfiiaiden.'Charactcnsii<;ally, his closel>^ reasoned analysis 
^ pl^ed with irr.a broad flu manistic perspective: ^ * 

^If rhetoric teaches nothing else, she requires that her stulient make up 
his mind, that he take decision only after search and full inquiry, that 
he speak from his convictions with ^all the skill he can acquire.^ The 
student of rhetoric learns, afeo, that he has no monopoly on ability, 
privilege, and skill. 'When opinion, encounters Opinion, each ably pre- 
sented and strongly high-lighted, he learns that agreement amid differ- 
ence is found in a shadowland where the light is more Or Icss^^trong, 
and ip illuminating signs marked /'probably" and *'*possibly" rather 
than ^'certainly" and "exclusively," a territory in whidh persons caq 
meet for common action and still preserve their dignity a^d worth. 
^Gradually he learns ,that in a commonwealth of mutual deference, 
integrity and self- respect are shared,* 

♦ - ' * « 

Through a life-long series of essays, such as "Khctoric and Advising"^ and 
"The S\ibstanpe of Rhetoric Good Reasons;"^ Wallace continued to clarify 
the functiefis of rhetoric as it serves the political person in common" social 
relation^. Throughout, he Was motivated by the belief, expressed in his last 
"book* "that to establish control over speech and^ language behavior, is to 
better t^he human condition in all of its essential aspects."** ^ 

The central focus of Marie Hochmuth Nicholses workjhas bocn in applying 
the methods of rhetorical analysis and criticism to the body of public 
utterance that illuminates social and political history. To that end she has 
contributed to tjic enlargement ^ rhctor-ical theory and criticism^ for ex- 
ample, in* introducing .the works 9f Kenneth Burke and 1. A. Richards, to a 
wider readership t^^ough the pa^tB of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. Ilcr 
critical •study of Lincoln's Iwrst Inaugural is often cited as a model of 
rheforical criticism. In^a series of lectures at the Annual Conference; on 
Speech Education ar Louisiana State Unflcrsity in 1959, Mrs. Nichols ex-* 
plained the rationale that has motivated her work: "1 find considti;able 
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•"humanizing. \%luc in the, examples ^oi men in their moments of decision, 
exercising judgment, moral, rational, imaginative, ^nd in the finest trajiiion 

of the human spirit The study of rRetocical discxbrse yields scores of 

examples of men in thcjr n>ost manly occupation, that (>( making decisions 
which ennoble them, and, in^ general, g|vc insight into dur owmJivcSr^^ 

Richard Mug)hJ- also pursued an'intercst in the role of rhetoVic in politics, 
especially in tHfc methods of discourse tha-6» facilitate deliberac>ion,>dccision« 
making, and problem-solving. A central problem for the polmcal peiWu^ 
Murgfiy expressed it, is "to strengthen methodologies \vhich%"i1couragoieair 
imi thorough investigation, tree 'hearings, and ju^il effluent 'decision or 

, solution."^ As a te'achcr of ^ar^ mentation, discussioH, and padiamcntarj^ . 
jfrocedur^, he so^'ht tp insdll in his students a.respect fo^fcc speech and the 
inSrhutions that safeguard it. Thit^concefn found expression in widely read 
essays on "The Forensic \lind,'*'^ "*Thc Ethics of Debating Bo^h Sides, "'^ and 
"Preface to an Ethic'of Rhetoric."^ \ 

^ These, of cpur5c, ^rc idc pubhc imWs of three leaders in their profusion. - 
Their students and' colleagues v^hcy have been a part the Illinois tqidition 
have fond memories of a more private kind a:s wclL^n the more intense dr>d 
personal contact^ on the Urbana-fchampaign campus, Wallace, r^ichols, and 
^ Murphy deVdIopcd the climate of learning that lilint)is- graduates' Tccall 
affectionate!). Each was a scholar, but each was a person,^neQiorabIc in a ^ 
unique wa>^ Evcr>» gradual; student at Illinois during the y9arsor?{itir tc^Jure 
brought away a vivid.mcmory of each,-Jan image unique to the individilal but 
at the same tinnrrmade common by shared experiences and recollections. 

^ Fronri graduatc'^.school days^the present aufhors remember Wallace as, the 
teacherVwho coi^fd demand, an3 get, more and better work from ^ student 
than \hc studkW evJr imagined was possible. For a generation of Illinois\*^ 
graduates */VristotIc papers" had a special meaning, describing what was for'* 
many a first introduction into the avodd 'of meticulous^ ahd demanding . 
schorarship. Wallace taught by example dhat rigor and humane understanding * 
could complement each other to the advantage of botft. Probably none' of us, 

^ before takirtg the seminar on Aristotle, had ever sp^mt three consecutive hours 
in such intense intellectual cnct^untcr. The routine was fairly regular: soixic 

Volunteer would begin to read thaL_-w<;ckiV pap'et»^with fjcquent hopeful 
glandcs>x^Wallace. If the paper was pretty good, he would be rewarded with 
an occasional smile or a "yup, yup" with a sharp noji. But usually there came 
the hiomfnt when some difficult "point was not quite mastered. Wallace* 
would just perceptibly shift m his scat, square his shoulders, and look off at 
that spot^ near the ctsiling where we were convipccd he could see i\yc whole 
Aristotelian, corpus in Urge ;ypc. With cverfo'fic alert for one <jf his preci^^ 
and probing qucsticfns, he woul^ launch a discussion jhat gripped our 

*'iion for two or three hour5,f '>g^ 'I 
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, rcnicn\Bcr Karl Wallace in. many roles that revealed his versatile and 
vibrant humanity. One of rh'e present writtyrs recalls, the day (when he was 
barel) past thirty) thft he succumbed m three vigorous games of handball to 
Wallace (then nearihg sixt>), and, then dragged himsejf to the 'showers while 
"^he great man went out to run i mile, just to round off his exercise! One 
recalls Wallace dancing expertly with a new faculty wife^dnd putting her 
comj!>letely at case at the president's reception. One recalls Karl and Dorothys 
at one of their splendid parties, where the newest graduate* student was made, 
to feel wetcomc'Tn a department ied by wapfi] anfJ caring pqpple. In every 
human way, as in every academic way, Karl \yallace was a rare person. 

Whe^ former students return to the department's corner of*LincolVi Hall, 
the) find much t:hat has changed. One' familiar sight will please them,^ 
however, as always, the door stands' open a^ Mane 'Hothn^utb^'f^ichols's 
office. More than an) other faculty- member, Mrs. Nichols c4nie to be loved . 
for giving of herself to students. S{«: is always available to talk to a^ student or 
a goUeague, most often* about that person's concerns, but sometimes too*. 
'Cbout her own current workT As graduate stutlents we^all learned that if one ■ 
wanted a break from routme or a stimulaiTng half-hour of conversation, one 
could always, count on Marie Nichols to be caught up with some new idea aind 
arw^us to about it. No' one can say how much/ the morale of a 
generation o^ graduate students came to depend on those occasions when we 
/ could entice hereto leave, the office a^nd jojn a group for cpffee anJ talk, ^^o 
doubf vye all c^me to 'appreciate, and feel some twinge of j:onscience about, 
the magnitude^ of her gift of those hours. Forwe saw ihc lights burning in her^ 
office every evening and nearly every weekend, as sne did th'e work that had 
been put aside for Us during the day. , - , / 

^ Mrs. Nichols's classes we^e as stimulyirig as her conversation. She has read 
so much, explored so nriny interconnettions, that her studcots find new 
avenues to idc^as constant!) suggested to th^m. ProJ)ably dozens of disserta- 
tions sprang from hints dropped casiually in her >da5ses.i)l Am'erican publfc 

' aijdrcss and in modern rhetorical theor). Nor her contribution end there, 
for she directed those dissertations with patienc6, skill", and an amazing 
willingness to accommodate student needs. Even today one is not surprised to^ 
see on her busy desk-amid^hc manuscripts of her own \yrili4g, the part^ of 
dissertations, the Scholai|ly books and jqurnals-a paper from- some forrner 
student who seeks her criticism. Regai;^less of the press of other business, 
'Mrs. Nichols will read it with care and return it with encouragement. 

Richard Murphy remains a part of the Lincoln Hall scene although he has. 
retired frpm active teaching. On his visits, to the, office we n\^y still look _ 
forward to a lively discussion of^he latest public isswr.'CSpcc^all/if it touches 
on civil liberties or freedom of speech. Murphy had a way of putting students 
and colleagues in touch with public affairs, and^ of relating Our professi6nal. 

■ • ' . ".V 
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tonccms to the currcht issues. Long before coiisbmcrism became fashionable, 
Murphy's offer of a group subscription zo^ Consu7?j^ Reports was an annual . 
events He had an impact on the world beyond , the campus, for he was 
frequently asked to teach short courses for businessmen and union leaders, 
especially ^on discussion and parliamentary procedure. The jiigh point of his « 
public service came in 1970 when he served as parliamentarian to the 
Constitutional Convention of the^State of Illinois. ^ » 

Thinking of Murphy reminds graduates in the Illinois tradition of his 
brilliant, pungent wit, which in a seminar could lay bare an inanity op expose 
contradiction whil^ still leaving its, source alive and fu^nctioning. Murphy 
was the* supreme debater and the graduate. student was assumed to be his 
^ equal in the managen^ent of ide^. The genuine gift, of course, was in making 
M appear at least that the student could manage that. But also, thegracfuate 
student rcfe^bcrs books. Books filling bookcases, piled on the desk, on the 
floor, on every chair, and on every surface that could hold thcrh. But they 
wore used, " neither decoration nor discard, anid the *studcnc marveled at 

* Murphy's ability to locate quickly the exact book the student wanted, * 
complete with comment on its publishing history, errata, and availability and 
price on the used book market. - 

The Illinois tradition is thus a compound of private memories entwined- 
with*tbe public Smages of Wallace,' Nichiols,' and A^rphy. We know thcji^as 
dedicat<?d professionals and disciplined sdi^ars, but we have been touched by 
them most deeply as^eachers and friends. It^hc essays which compr^ifcthis 
volume, one.will find students of the thrcclliffcring in%pccific ways with ^ 
positiojjs^that^Wallace, Nichols, and Murph/ have taken. Doubtless some of 
those differences are due to developments ii\thc field, but more arc attribut- 
able to the quality of education lhat the three provided. Wayne Brockriedc 
•commented on that circumstance in a recent letter: - 

....to beVuc to the liberalizing education we received we had no 

• ^cftoicc but to pur^Mc ideas where they led to make judgments a^ . 

•good* as 'we could make, and to make them after the most rigorous 
research, thinking, and arguing we could muster. The legacy they leave 
us ^s not the positions*' they have taT<en in the" course of their own 
productive careers, but rather the tradition of taking scholarship seri- 
ously, of grappling with ideas rigorously, of giving as much of self to 
Students as they could, and of all the other aspects of the teacher- 
scholar that connote a humane but hardheaded way of dealing with 
« people and with ideas. 

* " ^ . , ^ 

By'the substance of Wallace, Nichols, aj^ Murphy's teaching we haVe not 
invariably been persuaded, by fhe "spirit of, their teaching we' have been 
enriched and mspircd. With this' volume, we honor the Illinois tradition 
established by Karl Wallace, Mane Nkhols, and Ricbard Murpljy. Those of us 
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who were schooled in it, and who J)ave the privilege of remaining a part of ? 
It, strive to build in a manner worthy of^t heir foundations^ 

1 Donald C Brytnt. Ed » The Rhetorical Idtom (Ithaca, N,Y Cornell Univereity 
I^rcss, 195S),kpp, 91-92. 

2 Karl Wallace, ** Rhetoric and Advising,'* Southern Speech Journal 29 (Summer, 
1964), 279-2S7? 

3, Wallace, '*The Substance of Rhetoric! Good Reasons/' ^warf^rfy Journal of 
^Speech^ 49 (October, 1963), 239-249. . v ^ 

^/Karl Wallace, Understanding OtttJowtt^Batorv Rouge. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1970), p. vi. 

5 Mane Hochmuth Nichols, Rhetonc and Cnttctsm (Baton Rouge. LouKiap 
University Press, 1963), p. 10. \ ^ ^^- -^"^'^ ^ 

6. Richard Murphy, 'The Forensit? Mind/' Studies tn Speech and Drama m Honor of 
Alexander M, Drummond (Ithaca, N Y,. Cornell University Press, 1944), p. 469. 

l,lbtd. ; * 

8. Richard Murphy, 'The Ethics of Debating Both Sides," The Spee<Jj Tearifef^ 
(January, 1957), 1-9. . 

* 9. Richard Murphy^^refacc to an Ethic of Rhetqriq,'* ip Bryant, The tlhetortcal 
Idtom, pp. 125-^ 
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The Fourth Stasis in Greek Rhetoric 



RAY D. DEARIN 



Near the end of^iis definitive work on zhe Attic Orators, R. e!/Jebb 
^comments on the growth of rhfctoricai. theory in the Hellenistic period 

followjing Aristotle! After explaining the Hc^lopment of two schools of 
^rhetorical, thought, the *>ractical" and the "p^1i^osophical," Jebb identifies 

succinctly the place of Hermag6ras in the history otHictoric: 

Hermagoras now worked up the treatises both of th^^ractical and of 
the Philosophical Rhetoric into a new systen\. His objechvas practical-, 
but fie followed tRe philosophers in giving his chief care to the province 
of Inventidn.^ Erring on the side of too mucK sub^ety, he founded a 
Rhetoric which, as distingihshed from the Practical and the Philo^Qphi- 
^ cal, may be called the Scholastrc^For Greek oratory this could do lime 
directly. But for Roman oratory Hermagoras an<i" his rollowers did very 
much what the school of Isokrates had done for Atheris.* • 

This passage has three insights that are central to^a proper understanding of 
rhetorical developments in the transitional period fromvAristotle to Cicero 
and the auctor ad Herennium. First, Hermagorean rhetoric was developed in a 
Hellenistic environment, following in the wake of the gteat flowering of Atric 
oratory in the fife^i^d fourth centuries B.C., and was influenced both by the 
sophisrical and by tft\philosophical tradirions. Second, Hermagoras was to 
have his greatest influen\^n the Romans. Third, hijs impact on them was 
enormous. ^V. 

These three points, if kept ci^riy in mind, shed light on a problem that 
has perplejced many students of Utiki rhetoric. Briefly stated, the problem is 
this in Hermagoras' system of rhetori^l invennon, as it can be reconstructed 
from quotations by other writers, thcrk were four stasesy or **issucs," on 
which a dispute turned OTOXaOMOC (Latin,\^«><:rwra), '6pO(:(L2Zin,deftnittva 
or proprieti^), KqTaovii0€^m6<: or nOLdrm (binin, genera Its or qualtt as), 2nd 
fi€rd\ri\lji<: (La^n^jramlativa or translatio)} Thk quadripartite division was 
retained by many Larin rhetoricians follpwing H^Magoras, but, for some 
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reason, other wrueK dropped jhe 'fourth stasis in favor of a.trlp^^titc 
scheme.^ To discover \vhyjhis occurred is the purpose ofttiis essay. 

Hopefully, this effort to dispel'some of the confusion surroundijig the 
fourth stasis, the translative issue as a came to Ljs cabled in Roman rhetoric, 
will lead to a heighteivif awareness that rhet^cal theory is inevitably 
con^iitioned b) culture and society. More is involvjfd in this attempt than a- 
mere inspection and notation of trivial classificatorj' ^iQhemes* My thesis is. 
that Hcrmagorean rhctonc» conceived as it was in the Hellenistic milieu of the 
second century afc., drew the four stases from earlier Greek thought and 
.codified the practices of the Attic orators, but was modified when applied to 
Roman rhetorical needs. Spccificall), this paper wiil suggest that the fourth 
stasis, which, in certain Latm treatises, was regarded as an exira-jratiortal 
attempt to avoid trial on procedural grounds, had been in Greek oratorical 
practice an integral part of the ration^ inventive process. 

This cssa} will first show how the stasis theor) was treated in various Latin 
rhetorics, k will next explore the origin^ of ti e^ theory m earlier Creek 
philosoph) and in oratorical practice. Finally, it will r rc-ent some observa- 
tions based* on these findings which should •clarif\ \\'.y many Latin writers 
omitted the fourth stasis or relegated it to a subordinate role. 

Hin the first ceijtury B.C. the opposing vi^ws about "the number of stases ha'd 
alrcad) formed. They arc appar^t in two works otherwise remarkably 
similai*, Cicero *s De Inventione and the ^nony mou*s RJ:e/orica ad Herennttim 
Although the mature Cicero*[Ori7ror'l5, De Orgit^re, U, xxiv. 26] later 
declared in favor of a three-fold system, the >oung Cicero, after discussing the 
conjectural, definitional, "and <^ualitativc stases , wrote in De Inventione, %* 

But when the case depends on the circumstance that iL appears that the 
right person doe^ not bHng the suit, or that he brings it ag^ai^pst the 
wrong person, or before the wrong tribunal, or at a wrong time, under 
the wrong statute, or the wrong^charge, or with a wrong penalty, the 
issue is called translative because the action seemr require a transfer 
to another court or alteratiori in. xhe form of pleadiivg. There will always • 
be one of these issues applicable to everv kind of ca'^e. for where none 
pplies, there can be no controversy. Thcf* ore it is/^ot fittipg to regard 
as a c;4se at all.^ ' 

' I' ' • • . 

The author of the aJ Herennium objected to the fourtli* category a^ a 
distinct type of issue. Following his teacher in rrcog»ii,ing only the conjec- 
tural, legal, and juridical issues,*^ hd^made transference (translatao) one oj the 
s*x subtypes of the legal issue (hi^ term for the definitional issue).^ CicerO 
credits Hermagoras with being the inventor of the fourth -issue, "not that 
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orators did not us<ru^forc his da>-many did use it frequently -bu^t because 
earlkr writers of text-bobks^ not notice it nor include it with the issues/'*^ 
And lTe_m^y have the teacher^ <iicaz/c;or in mind, along witl^ others, when 
he says "Since '(Mermagoras'l , invcntioa of the term many have found fault 
with It, not misled by ignorance, ,1 think, for the case is perfectly plaft, so 
much as they have been kept from adopting it by a spirit of envy and a desire 
to disparage a rival/'* \Vc need not take' seriously Cicero's reasoning as to 
why some theorists did not adopt the tnnslativc issue. Indeed, inlateryears 
he accepted a three-part system in his Or^ror and De Oraforf. The significant 
point is that other writers were aware of Hermagoras* four-part scheme. Some 
fnerely chose to omit the founh stasis, or to treat it as a subsidiary element in 
their systems. 

In the sixth chapter of the third book of his bistitntio Oratona, written 
near the end of the first Christian century , Quintilian summarizes the views of 
earlier thinkers concerning stases. After mentioning the categones used by 
Archcdemus, Pamphilus» Apollodorus, Thcodorus, Posidonius, Cornelius Cel- 
Cicero, Patrocles, Marcus Antonius* Vcrgimus, Athenaeus, Caecilius, 

^ .^Theon.and Aristotle, Quintilian states. **Hermagoras is alone in thinking that 
there arc four, namely co7tjecture, particularity, competence, siud quality 

^lere the fourth issue is called, m Butler's translation, competence. One sees 
what has become of this s^tasis in Quintilian's system as he explains;-*'! used 
to follow the majority of authorities in adhering to three rational ba;s0s, the 
conjectural, qualitative and defwitive, and xo or\c' lega}" basis. Jhcs^^ were my 
general bases. The legal basis 1 divided into five species, dealing with zhcletter 
oj the law {ind wtentioti, contra Jictoj^y laws, the ^llogtS7n, a??ibiguity and 
competence. "'^^ Thus, Quintilian, like the writer to Hercnnius, makes 
/i^7dAr?i;/tc»a subcategory of the ^Megal"' issue. B^t he goes even further to^ 
separate it entirely from the rational -stases (bases): ^ ^ 

It IS now clear to me that the fourth\)f the general bases may. be . 
removed, since the'original division which I made into rational and (tfgi/ 
bases is sufficient. The fourth therefore will not be a basts, but a Rijjji 
^ of ^uest)on\ if it were not, it would form one of the rational bale's. , 
\Further I have removed co??ipetenc^ from those which I called sp^r/^. 
For I often assertcfd . . . that th'c basis concerned^ with competence 
hardly ever occurs in any dispute under such, circumstances thatMt 
cannot more correctly be given some @thcr name, and that conse- 
quently some rhetoricians exclude it from their ifst of hases.^ * 

Having made a clear division between tjie stase^^nd legal questions, 
Quintilian then explams t:hat questicjtes of '^competence" are often resolved 
by reference to one of^thc 9thet. "issues." Suppose, for example, this 
assertion should 'be made *'You ought to demand the return of a deDosit-tiot 



ot a deDpSit- 

before the praetor but before the consuls, as the sum is'^togJafgTto come 
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winder the praetor's jurisdiction." **The question then arises," sa>s Quint ilian, 
*)whethcr ihc sum is too large, and the dispute is one of fact."^^ The 
conjecturaii issue arjses here. 

Legal interpretations also come into play m questions of competence. In 
such cases the dispute no longer turns on the original question at issue, but on 
one that is, so to speak, **on^' step removed." Thus, "in cases of competf^nce 
it iS not the question concerning which the advocate argues that is involved, 
but the question on account of which he argues. "^^ Quintilian exemplifies 
this point: " *You have killed a man.* *I did not kill him.' The question is 
whether he has killed him, the basts is the conjectural. But the following case 
IS ver) different. *I have the nght to bring this action.' *You have ncft the ^ 
right.' The question is whether he has the right, and it is from this that we 
derive the te/s."** The Roman rhctoVician thus explains at length why "It 
is . . .to kinds of causes, not to bases that the term competence 2jp- 
plies. In so doing, he makes translatio injjg a technical matter^of 

proper legal procedure rather than one of the 'main stases on which a 
controversy turns. 

Although the auctor ad Herenmuni, the mature Cicero, and Quintilian 
favored a -tripartite division of stases, man) later writers followed Hermagoras 
in adhcnng to the quadrjpaFtite system. Among them were Hermogenes,*^ 
Aurelius Augustine, Julius Victor, Cassiodorus, Alcuin, and Clodianus. One of 
the .best surviving source! of pure Hermagorean rhetoric is the httlc tractate 
of'Aurclius Augustine, De Rhetonca, a product of the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Concerning titc division of stases, Augustine states. "Rational or logical 
questions . ..are made in four ways. In them these things* are asked: (1) 
Whether or not something is? {an stt), (2) What it is? (quid sit), (§) Of what 
qualit) it is' {quale sit), and (4) Whether or not it should be brought to trial? 
(^7/ induct jn iudictum debeat)/'^^ After noting the contention that sur- 
rounded' the fourth issue, Augustine invokes the authority of Hermagoras. 
"But the authority of Henriagoras far surpasses all others and he^holds that it 
is a type of question^nd an especially nctessary type, and one which is often 
resorted to in public matters, .jj. That the aythonty of Hermagoras over ' 
four hundred years after his death was sufficient to justify the writer's 
inclusion of the fourth stasis testifies to his great influence. Nevertheless, 
Augustine feels obliged to comment further on this stasis: 

... I recognize that nothing is of more interest to^ those threatened with 
a trial than to avoid a trial, furthermore, that the avoidance of a trial 
has some semblance of a trial. For if a legal matter were Handled in this 
way that whenever anyone did not wish his case to be tried, tfiis would 
be 'within his power, there would be nO investigation, at the present 
time, however, since those always anse who would prevent a trial, that 
contention itself in which one party den^ands a hearing and the other 
makes an objection against it, constitutes a question, this type of 
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controversy Hermagoras calls metalepsis (transference). A few of our 
men-have called it reprehensio, many have termed it translatio, botl) for 
good reasons. Those wl?o have called it reprehensio did ^ obviously 
because ^t the very moment when the case is brought into courts, It is 
laid hold of agam and, so to speak, pulled back; those wJio4tavc called 
It translatio did so because the defendant does ncfprecludc court * 
action altogether but, m order to free himself from the present condi- 
tions of the actron, he transfers the trial to another kind of court, either 
f now m session or to be convened in the future,*^ 

These comments reveal that Augustine does not differ strenuously with 
Qumtili^n over the meaning gf (jhe fourth stasis. Both understand it to refer 
to procedural questions of correct judicial action! Even though Augustine 
accepts the authority of Hermagoras and lists it among the rational stages y he 
clear!) views it differently from the other three. For him, it appears ti^t^bc a 
wa> of avoiding trial while seeming to meet the primary accusationr^tTT the 
prosecutor Jiead on, \ 

From this cursory treatment of how various Latin writers dealt with the 
fourth stasis, one point is clear, whether they accepted or rejected it, the 
influence .of Hermagoras compelled them to take it into account. As tlx 
CoIlinbw©od has said, "An intense polemic agairtst a certain doctrine is an 
*infa4^)le sign that the doctrine in question figures largely in the writer *s 
environment and even has a strong a5|raction for himself,"^^ The influence 
of Hermagoras^seems to explain why soi^ie theorists retained translatio. '^hy ^ 
others rejected it can perhaps best be understood after a study of the 
prc'llcrmag()rean origins of ^be theory oLstasis, 

• , .A 

Modem scholars have contributed greatly to our understanding of thg-lheory^ 
of stasis. In particular, American scholars such as Otto*A, L^-'BIcter and Kay 
Nadeau, relying heavily upon certain German schpkffC especially Georg 
Thlele and Dieter Matthes, have labored diligently to uncover tbcihneariing 
and origins of stasis'}^ In a 1950 article I>ieter observes, '*In pre-Acistotelian 
Gree k thought, m Aristotle*s physical philosophy and metaphysical 
rhctori?t)f Post-Aristotelian Peripatetics of the, Third ^^Century before Christ, 
^'Xstasis] was the rest; pause, halt, or^^nding stili, which inevitably occjjjS^ 
between opposite .as well as between ran^j^ry-^^t^vcsrS^f^ The- 
four Hermagorean stases. Dieter ej^piafri's, corre,5pa«tHtTo^^ to ^ristotlc^s 
four categpries of physical changes, Bein^, Quantky; Quality , and Plqcv 
Explaining how the Uasis system functions in rjieioncal invention, Dietcj: 
writes: \ ; « / 

In Stasis T,^ 'unqualified Being, or the^ subjett*s' a<^tual'*exist^n^, is 
challenged, controverted, and rejected, there is no agreement \vhatevd' 
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bct\vfe(!n the speakers on the subject and the area of dispute is con side r- 
^ able. In Stasis II, the subject's actuality, or actual Being is admitted, ot 
waived, but its quantification, or Being-in-Quantttyy is checked, "re- 
torted*' and denied and the area of disagreement is more limited. In 
- Stasis III, the subject's Betng and Quantity r^rc admitted, or waived, but 
its qualitative Being, i.e., Being-in-Quality, is **arrcstcd, re-directed," and 
repelled" and the extent of the dispute is correspondingly restricted. In 
^tasis IV, the s\ibjlect's Bemg, Quantity, and Qualhy are admitted, or 
waived; its '^eing-hi-Place only, is **not allowed to pass," but "re- 
turned*' and "hurled back."^ ^ 

To exemplify how a charge may be stasiated and rebuffed b> an answer m the 
founh category, Dieter cites this response. **It is not in Place for you toxakc 
this action, or to brin^ this charge at this tiyne, or in this court^'ryx in this 
manj^ en' etc."^^ Here it is obvious that the fourth category. Place, is re- 
stricted in no literal sense to the idea of location (for^xinplc, the proper 
court), though the underlying tenor of t)ie idea migfu have originally been 
physical.^^ Rather, the term refers to zhc appropriateness of the action that 
is being taken. Its appropriateness may be questioned on any one of a number 
of grounds (wrong prosecutor, improper court, incorrect legal procedure, and 
^so forth). 

Nine years after the publication of^Dietei^'s article, Nadeau suggested that 
the four rhetorical stases developed from tli'e four steps used by the Peripa- 
tetics and the Stoics in studying matter, an^ from the Aristotelian system set 
forth in the Topics for stating prop^>i*{ons.^'' It <s significant that both 
.picter and Nadeau 'find the origins of the stasis .theory in some four-folci 
^stem 0^ dassification. Cicero's statciVient {De Inventione, I. xi. 16)* that 
.Bemagoras was thought to be the originator of the fourth Uasis, then, simply 
indicates that he was the first to employ it in a system of rhetorical stases. 

Although Hermagoras was probably the first tfo offer a full-blown quadri- 
partite sj^em of stases, the roots of such a system are certainly in earlier 
Greek.theor^. In the Rhetoric Ax\sioX\c asserted that rhetorical proofs should 
bear directly upon the **question in dispute," which will fall under one of 
four heads *(I) If you maintain that the act vjas notxommitted, your main 
task m coun isSo prove this. (2) If you maintain that the act did no harm, 
prove this. If you maintain that (3) the act was less than is alleged, or (4) 
justified, prove these facts, just as you would prove the act not to have been 
committed if you were maintaining thit."^^ But, again, Hermagoras seems to 
have been the first to present the four-part stasis system as u method of 
rhetorical invention. \ 

The concern, of modern scholars with the meaning of stasis and with its 
oHgins in earlier Qteek thought has tended to draw attention to the philologi- 
cal aspqcts of the concept rather than to its usage in oratorical practice. To be 
sure, writers on stasis sometimes employ brief illustrations from the early 
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Attic orators Thus, Kennedy parenthetically cites this example of the fourth 
stasis a$ an instance where the competence of the prosecutor is denied: 
"(perhaps, as Aeschines aUJted of Timarchus, the prosecutor has lost his civil 
rights)."'^ Concernmg the'fVur stasei, Kennedy aho says', "All can be found 
in the Attic orators, ajid their possibilities were hardly unappreciated, by 
logographers."^ And Nadeau comments that "Various forms of stasfs can ' 
certainly be seen irf pre4Icrmagorean practice— for exafnple, in the spe^hes 

, of Lysias, Demosthenes, Aeschines, atid others. ".^^ Because instructioh in the 
art of rhetoric followed jn the wake of practice^^^ a mote thorough consider- 
ation of, oratorical practice in Greece may shed additional light on 'Stases in 
general and onth^ founh stasis in particular, 

A knowledge of the administration of justice in ancient Greece is necessary 
to the .undei^ti^nding-of the fourth stasis. The great influence of. the Attic 
orators and speechwriters on later rhetorical practice, and of the Athenian 
court system upon the judiciaries of the other Hellenistic city-states, make^^a 
knowledge of 'Athenian justice particularly important. 

According'to Bonner and Smith, **therc was general codification of the 
laws ict'Cfreecc in the courje^-^f the seventh cerKury/'^^ Generally, speaking, ' 
tl>e<\theman judiciarv^C'veloped from the llomenc ag^ra into the.Soloman 
heluxea, a popular ^p{5eals cour^'^fS^ latter court developed into the highly 

^organized fourtl>-^ntury dicastcriesf In the, fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
dtstinctions btrtwecn civil and crtminal law had not been finely drawn. 
Moreover,<inj:hc courts there ^as much latitude open to pleaders in bringing 
suits and in disciissing m'atters of^irisdiction. In no area of Athenian law was 
thc^complexity of legal procedure more ^pronounced than in the homicide 
laws afKl^rwhe jurisdictional responsibilities of the various courts. Bonne; 

~s4cscribes.the furfctfons of the various homicide courts: 



in early timjjs the distinctionljetAvecn^ifferent kinds of hojnic 
not dra^vrL The Areopagus, which wasJTrpated to b,e the mo si 



icidc were* 

. _ . . )st ancient 

homitide court^n Greece^ tried all cases. --^ _ \ 

But in Draco's^codc ['621 B.C.] appears the cIajsifi<ratiori of4iomi- 
cide as volafttary, inVpIuntary, and justifii^c: . ; . In addition to'tlic 
Areopagus there wert^ four minor homicide .courts. The court of the 
Palladium tried cases pf involuntary honjicidc' while the court of the 
Delphinium tried cases of justi^fi^le^'J^Qnycidj^ fhcje courts, in all 
probability, wcfp mstituttd^to^y hpmicidcs who took refuge iir 
shrines, claiming 'justiticafioi?. It was inconvenient to' assemble the 
uriArcopagus, sg a committee, or comrmsskuuofJi£tyione Arcopa- 
- gijes \mlcfir3pu^-^try such cases. ... A court at Phreatto . . . held 
sessions onjhe shore. It heard the plea of a man Recused of anothet 
' homicide -ivhiTc in cxil^or homicide. The accused made his plea from 2/' 
boat mpored off-shore in order that he m'ight not pollute the soi^^ 
Attica. The fifth cou^t, the Prytancum, was'^ purely ceremonial ^urt-* 
for the ii^isposal of animals and objects that'had caused the dek^h 5f. 
human beings.^ 
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^^An understanding of the Greejc laws and legal procedurp/leads to the 
" realization that, for all practjcal purposes, the issues hp^ in- court were 
often hopelessly intertwined with the judicial praces^s' rliemselves. The 
interpretation of the central questions in / cas^f of!afccIdental homicide, for 
example, determined which court had jorisdictiop^ver the matter. Moreover, 
the assignmcht of the case to a certain courjHiad vital implications for the 
defendant. To illustrate, Antiphon's Secor^cTTetralogy concerns the death of 
a boy accrdcntally killed by a javelin irv/gymnasium. When the dead youth's 
father bring? charges agai^^st the th;?<^wcr of the javehn, the charge is acci3^n- 
tal homicide, and the case cbm^^efore the court of the Palladiuoi. Central 
to this case is the Greek nptwn of accidentg^l homicide, which is a religious 
view of the .death'as a^affution. As Jeb|> points out^**Sumc person, or thing, 
must be answerable^ that pollution, and must be banished from the State,* 
which would -d^r^omain defilcd^'^^ In the case of the javelin-slaying, three 
different lu^pmheses about the cau?c of the impurity Were possible. Perhaps, 
as the^^e^scr allcecs, tl^e defendant is/o blame, or the victim himself may 
have been negligert%and thus have paused his own death. Finally, thtf javclm 
couy b^ considered the agent causing the pollution. If the latter interpreta- 
tion prevailed the case would have come under the jurisdiction bf the 
J^rytaneum, which was charged with the disposal of inanimate objects that 
had^tauscd^humarv One sees, thcr^re,*that the issues raised inRircek 

/orcnsic spc^fi^Tw^rc-semfi^^ from legal qucstions^regarding 

proper jud^al form and proccdufcT — ^ — 

A goo^ example of how the fourth. sfasK was used by the Greek orators"^ 
appears iq Antiphon's speech written for the defendant Hclos, On the Mupter 
of Herodes The disputcjurns on the case of He1os' companion Hero^levwho 
was missing and presumed murdered during a sea voyage. The^relatives of 
Herpdes accuse Hclos of the crime, but do not follow jthp.jisuaf procedure in 
laying the case before the Areopagus as a murder indictrjifent. Instead, i\yiy 
bring him before an ordinary jury court and indict him as a "malefa^r^'* a 
term usually reserved for thieves, houscfercakcrs, lesser crin^Hlals. The 
method chosen by the "relatives was disadvantageous for the accused for 
several reasons (1) itial before the Areopagus' afforded the arfsoner an option 
of withdrawing into exile beft)re sentence,-^' (2) witrjcSscs m trials before 
ordinary jury courts (dicastcrics) were not Ycquircd^o take a solemn uath, as 
in the Areopagus.^' an^ (3) if acquitted by thc^>>fdinary court, he might still 
be mdictcd for/nurdcr before the Arcopagusy^ 

In the speech Antiphon's client raisc^^ several proc^;dural questions that 
turn on whatSatcr rhetoricians were mtall the \tash of objection, iuerd\7?0t<:. 
Karly in the speech, he attack^ ^c uncommon Icgal^aneuvcrs of his 
prosecutors. . ^ ' ♦ * ^ 
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Scrwhat they have done: first, they have caused this trial to take place 
^n the vifry surroundings from which' men accused of murder are 
excluded by public' proclamation-w the market-place. Second, they 
have suggested a money-compensation, whereas the law decrees that a 

murderer shall give life for life Third, as -you all know, all the 

law-courts 'judge murder-cases in the open air, with the sole object of 
safeguarding the jury from enteryig into the same building^ the man ' 
whose hands arc unclean, and of preventing the prosecutor frgm being 
under the same roof as the murderer.^^ ^ 

During the course of the oration, the defendant insists that the law against 
malefactors does not apply to him,'*° that the prosecutors arc asking the jury 
to set their own "illegal invennon" above the laws themselves,'**,„tn*rtiat he 
IS placed in double jeopardy, since, if he is acquitted on this charge, he is still 
liable to face the Areopagus on i murder indictment."*^ He turns this last 
^ point into an argument for his acquittal. In his epilogue, he says, "If yoti 
^acquit m^ now, you can do with me as y6u wish on^heJutiTre occasion; but 
if you condemn me, you will lose your power of even deliberating any further 
^ .on my case.""*^ ^ 

Antiphon's^ decision to stasiate ^hrs client's case largely on procedural 
grounds reveals two facts about forensic rhetoric in Athens at that time (419, 
B.t.). First, questions of Ie§a] form, the competence.of the prosecutor, court 
jurisdictions, and so forth, were not simply delaying tactics )or efforts to avoid 
a trial. On the contrary: such issues were substantive matters which involved 
. the nature of the crime, degrcW of guilt, and the possibilities open to the 
defense m refutation of^e charges themselves. Second, as a consequence, 
these questions were aspects of the radoiial incentive process of the rhetori- 
cian, and were closely bound up with the oihcr stases of fact, definition, and 
quality. ' ' ^ 

Historians of rhetor ic^^c^Qlly assume that at least some logographers 
examined the law and advised on the conduct -of the case, in addition ta' 
performing the literar>nFunctioii of composing the speech. gertai^f>\ Isaieus'' 
furnished legal advice on the intricacies of the heredity laws.^ Anc^ Ken- 
nedy, Tclying on the authority of Thucydides, says that "Antiphon was the 
man most able to help anyone who consulted him about a casein the courts 
or the assembly, he was a complete legal advisor, not just a's^ech writer. 
The nature of the Athenian judiciary illustrates why nice distinctions could 
no't be drawn between the functions of the speechwnter as rhetorician and 
legal counselor. 

In the forensic oratory of ancient Gretce, therefore, the fourth stasis 
certainly mvolved substantive question^. Perhaps, as Jebb says, Aeschines was 
quibbling when he insisted in his oration. Against Ctesiphon, that *'the 
proclamation should be made in the ckklesia, and could not lawfully be made 
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^ in the theatre/*"^ But, as wrUavc sccn»' defendants who resorted to similar 
arguments in the !awa>iffts were not always trifling with technicafities. Often 
the Answers z6x)}tic fundamental questions constituted the rhetorical stance 
to be^akcn^iff^enial of thi^ charge. ^ ^ 



III 



/' 



On 'the basis of this studjf of transiatio in the Latin rhetorics, and of its 
origms and development in preHermagorean rhetorical theory and oratorical 
practice, one should be able to speculate with some assurance about the 
^reasons why the fourth stasis seemed to^Hermagoras and his followers to be 
tfoordinatc with the other three, wjiilc some Roman theorist^ omitted* it, 
others subordinated it to another stasis, and still others relegated it tq a 
category of nonrational legal questions. The fbregoing -account of Athenian 
judicial procedure should, first of all, «how that the fourth stasis was*f)etter 
adapted to Greek than to Roman forensic pleadings. Although Cicero accepts* 
the translative issue in De InventiorWi* he e;<plains that it is seldom used in 
Rome: " ^ " . . 

In legal procc^rc at Rome tljcrc arc tnany reaso^ns why specdieS 
mvolving transfers rarely are^a'de, F^or many Actions are exclu(}CiW>y 
the exceptiones (countcj^pleas) granted by the praetor, and the provi- 
sions of our civil la}j>a^ such that one wWb d6cs not bring his action in 
the proper fotjjKto^his suit. Therefore such questions gcnemlly are 
disposed j>Hti [«rf/(bcforc the praetor). For it is there th^^ exceptions 
are rccjuestcd ami the right of action is grantcd^nd^ the complttc 
formula for/mc guidance? of tjhc nitl-^privatc' (or/civil) actions is 
drawn up/Plcas for transfer c*r<Iy come up in th^ctual trial and if 
they ck/ they arc of suphfa nature that they have little force in 
thcrn^elveS, but are suj>portcd by the aid of some other issue. 



47 




AntFthc' writer tO/^ercnnius states th^u lltrtntgfe rencc/ ' ^ his subtype of the 
1;?^1 .sMMs, IS uieti by the G/eeksijKtte^ctual proceedings before the judges, 

^oman^ handle such matters before the magistrate's tribunal 
nrlTat tjwTse qufstions were usually settled before the beginning of the trial 
exnkifns why some Roman theorists ^slighted the fourth stasts in their trcat- 
rrlcnt of invention. The pervasive influence of Hermagoras explains why 
others retained it, ' * 

Another reason why the fourth issue, was less esteemed in Rome than in 
Greece may he in the growth of dcdamatw as a rhetoric of display, Kennedy 
suggests that, by putting^he fourth stasis, last Jiermagoras had "regardcii 
a last resort and a kind of petty iegahsm,"'*^ Because k can^p-irfcry strong 
issue in actual practice, Kennedy concludes that Hcrnyig<5fas **shows that he^ 
has rhetorical exercises rather than actual oidiiovy^ m mind, for in declajnatip 
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it is not, an effective base of argunlent."^^ If Hermagoras in the second 
century B.G already had an eye\oward scholastic exercises, Roman writers 
after the development of the controversuw ^and stmoriae could also be 
expected to tarlef thvir systcnus to suit irtiaginary speech occasions. Clearly, 
with the circumstantcs and setting o| a fictitious courtro^om speech already 
laid down, there was^ kttle -need to rely upon tramlatio as a status or 
constitntio. \ 

Perhaps thc^ key. to undertanding the evolution (or devolution) of j:he 
ioxxxxki slasis can be found in, this idea' the stasis theory derived from, and was 
origirrally applied to, foreustc discourse. Efforts to apply the system to 
deliberative and epjdeictic oratory have usually been less than successful. 
Moreover, when such success has come, it has almost always come at the 
expense of the fowth stasis. / ^ ' ^ 

^'Ordinary deliberative and epideictic do -not exhibit stasts in the strict 
sense, ^mce^hey do jiot necessarily imply an oppoiynt,"^* wptes Kenne^tyT* 
In most dcliberiative or ceremonial speeehe^, more than two possibiliti^ 'are 
open to the speaker in urging a course of action or in praising a man. It is 
instructive to rem<?mber this when reading, Cicero or Quintilian. Lee Hftltzcn 
points out that *'Cicero and Quintilian wrote in a situation in which forensic 
pleading was the principal field of the activity of the orator."^^ '^Both, ^ 
however, attempted to apply the system to deliberative and epideictic oratory 
as well. Although Cicero does not illustrate how each issue jrpphes^to all three 
kinds of discourse, he says m Book II of De luventtotie. '*Every speecfi 
whether epideictic, deliberativji' or forensic must turn on otH: or mofe of the 
•issues' described m the first , book. V^^ hi ih^-Toptca, where he does not 
commit himself t^ four-part system of stases, he explains: 

;rhe samv' issues {status) come up in deliberative andlenComiastie 
speeches. For when some one has given his opinion that certain ^hings 
will happen, die opponents deny that this is true, basing their argument 
on the statement that these things cannot be dooe at all, or only with 
^the greatest difficulty. And in this argument the, conjectural issue arises. 
Or when there is some discussion about advantage, honour, or equity 
and their, opposites, we have the issue of justification and definition. 
And i\X same holds true of encomiastic speec"hes. For one can deny 
that the deed which is being praised was done at all; or that it is at all 
praiseworthy, because it was immoral or illegal, to do it.^ 

Here there is no mention of how transLmo is to be applied to these other 
genres of discourse. In his ///smwf^s Quintilian, writes: *^Some, it is true, have 
thought that [the issues) were peculiar mi^rely tolbrensic themes, but their 
Ignorance will stand revealed whc^n^ I have treated of, all three kindk of 
oratory "^^ Again, haj^ever, it is significant that Quintilian accepts on^he 
issues of fact, definition, and quality. He is relieved of the bbrden of trying to 
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fit the fourth issucjnto his schciftc of analysis." The fourth s/asis should be a 
reminder that the stasis tITeory was originally conceived wi^h the rhetoric of 
the law co^ts in mind**^ . • * 

* fMnally-^jt should be clear that the fourth stasis was^ to the Komans (and/ 
perhaps, to Hcrnr^agoras), a purely procedural matter. Nadcau says tfiat in 
Hermagoras' day, "it was the^ptcal and specific relatior\al action to which' 
speakers resorted m objections^ of -all kinds^of directly (Concerned with the 
*c^se' itsclf."^^ Huljzcn endorses Quintihan's distinctipn between the first 
tfirce stases as ^rational and the fourth' a's a legal que?fibri*on the basis that^ 
dealing with procedure is differ^hc from making judgments^about the"acli|ial 
,casc.^* As*<hould be clear by now, however, such distinctions between the 
other three stases and the *fourth could no^be made in the law courts of 
ancient Greece. Indeed, questions concerning appropriate judicial action, 
CQurt* jurisdiction, srtid similar matters Xvere integrally related to^^he facts 
about the alleged act, to its nature and quality, aitd to its.dcgree ot^severity. 
J^urthe^ore, investigations into the dr^gins and development of the siasis 
tfltory in Aristotelian physics,*'and in Peripatetic a^id Stoic philosophy, give 
support to the assumption that the theory originated in a qua.dripartitc rather 
than a tripartite system of classification. Thc^conclusion seems sound, there- 
fore, that ^e fourth stasts was in pre-Hcrmagorcan thought and practice a 
^ (^ordijpatc member' of the systcrn of rationaj stases, but th^t^hc differences 
in the judicial procedure* of Greece and jRome, together with the growth of 
^ ^ ihclamatio, led nrfany subsequent rhetorfcians to omit it from their analyses, 
r • to^siU)ordinatc it to one*of .the first three stases, gr to assign it to a category 
of nonrational l<?gal questions. ^ ^ 
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On Eloquence, Fart 1st: 
"The Literary Essays" 
of Dr. David Skene an4 
the Scottish Rhetoric of Style * 

^ VINCENT M. BEVILACQUA 



While it is now clear that students of eighteenth-century British rfietorical 
theory can accept with assurance that the , observations on wit, httmor, and 
ridicule which comprise the discourse ''On Eloquence, Part Isr contained in 
the "Literary Essays, (of). Dr. Davi^ Skene" (MS 475, University Literary, 
King's College, Aberdeen) arc jjot, *as had previously been 'thought, the 
bclletristic views of the physician Skene himself, neither must it be a^med 
that the brief discourse is the work of Dr. John Gregory, \vho, according to 
the recorded minutes of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society', responded on 
^.MayS, 1764, to the qycstion '*What are the distinguishing characteristics of 
\VitamWli;{gour?'' previously proposed by Gregory himself for consideration 
by the society. ^^S^qj;^ a line by line collation of the so-called "Skene'* 
discourse "0/7 E/o^wenc^'^^v^Georgc Campbell's The Philosophy of Rheto- 
ric (1776) demonstrates, the *'Skcne" essay is in fact a verbaium^ account 
(abstract) of Book I, Chapter H, of The Philosophy of Rhetoric, "Of Wit, 
Huitiour, and Ridicule," an essay written some fourteen years earlier ir\ 1750, 
delivered before the Philosophical Society in 1758, and subsequently pub- 
lishcd-in essentially unaltered' form in 1776. • . ' , 

Thus although the recently discovered "Skene" essay docs not, 'as migbt 
havp been anticipat ed, lend ^ad dimonal insight into either the intellectual 
origins of CampbelKs ow;rstylistir"v^^ into the broader 

philps<?|f)hical an^ literary climate of opinion whichgav^^ris^..tQthat widely 
accepted bclletristic view, inclusion in the collection oVwhat appcarvtChbc^a 
portion of 'Campbell's earlier Aberdeen discourse on "The Nature of Elo*^ 
quince, its various Species and; their Respective ends" (proposed January 24r 
1758/and delivered- and recorded in the spfccificd "Book.of *Discoursc%n 
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, March 8, 1758) docs suggt^ that the Skene manuscript may indeed be of «: 
^considerable value to modem students of eighteenth-centur>- rhetorical 
thought insofar as it includes similar philosophical discourses presented by 
still Other members of the society and recorded in the now lost **Book of 
Discourses,'* designated in the minutes of the society as one of three books to 
be kept as a substarttive rccorc} of its proceedings and.paifosophical^specula- 

.tions.^ 

Yet in the case of j^aitipbrfl* on phctcwic jn particular, and with respect to 
the* widely pervasive Scottish concern for b)5th the psychological" origins and 
' beljlrtristjc effects of wit, humor, and ridicule in general, the precise haturc of 
the philosophical observations of thd society regarding this"^ distinaive "spe- 
cies of eloquence" must still remain largely unresolved. Hence, the histori- 
cally perplexing question of the degree to which Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric was in effect a result of the common thought of his philosophical 
and academic peers at Aberdeen must likevvise* rehiain but tentatively resolved 
in favor of Ca^jphell's originality. But more important still perhaps than 
either /evealing the precise authorship of the several bellemstic discourses 
before the Society, or even of demonstratiihg the philosophical 
ztiveness of Campbell's own rhetorical views, is the role of the SiJ<cne_ 
On Eloquence as a yet further illustration of the popularly held, 
[lid^igKtee nth-century Scottish understanding of rhetoric as stylistic adorn- 
ment of discourse. For the Skene essay, provides still broadtr indication of 
that typically cigh^eenth-century view of the belles lettres in .which rhetoric* ■ 
was taken to? be thr *^rt of eloquence" that is, as a "grand art of commyni-^ 
cation" distinguished by its Concern for 'grace, clejancc, and force of expres- 
sion.^ ' . , . ' ' » V . 
- Accofdmgly, it is tlie aini of this paper to suggest in 'what respect the 
Scotush rhetorics of Smith, Blair, Campbell, Gerard, and Beat^ie were in iFact 
rhetorics of style or "eloquence** ,(ife?thp broad, eighteenth-century meaning 
of^the tcrrp)^and thereby sUbyquently to explam Auam'Smith's characteris- 
tically,, ^htcenth-century ^conviction that styliStic embellish rhent and affccf 
ti(^c adornment of thought are th*c principal concerns of rhetoric and were 
historically so received by\{\c best artcicnt and modern rhetoricians. 



I 

T^t Gcdrge Campbell should fn fact inaugurate both his early discourses on 
rhetoric bcitore the Aberdeen Philosophical Society and his later Philosophy 
of Rhetoric with an examination of wit, humor, and ridicule as exemplary of 
rhetorical '^eloquence in its largest acceptation" (rather tl\an proceeding from 
an -initial consideration of rhetorical **ii|vcntion" and "disposition" in the 
* traditional manner y-rcflects tht popular Scottish, conviction that a stylistic or 
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ornamental function of rhetoric constitutes its distinguishing and proper 

Various prevailing, though not necessarily rhetorical, presuppositions com- 
mon to the eighteenth-century intellectual milieu account in part for this 
conviction. Not the least of such presuppositions, it appears, was Shaftes- 
bury'^s widely popular espousal m fhe Character istics (1711) that chefree use 
of "wit and humour" comprises a legitimate philbsophical-mcans by which to 
determine whether a "particular doctrine'^ (frequently a religious one)' war- 
rants a sober hearing, a measure which Bishop Berkeley later carried from 
Shaftesbury's tentative mer; "test of gravity" to a fully warranted absolute 
"ttfst^ o^.tcuth.:^ ii<idecd, as was generally acknbwfcdged by eighteenth- 
century litejatoTs- and as Shaftesbury had promin>ntly\)bscrved to his^.Qwii 
philosophical purpose^ from, the rhet<frical works of Ar'ist^tlcand Gorgias- 
" *humour was tfie only test of gravity, and gravity 9f humour!>t>K3^ubject 
which would not bear raillery was suspicious, and a jest which wouldT^ 
a serious examination was certainly false wit.* 

Vet wit, humor, and ndicule were likewise widely received as legitimate 
icor-ns-Tjf rhetoric as well, largely by reason of their being both eloquent 
and ornamcntaj^fedes of affective verbal cxprcssion-"the eloquence of 
conversation** a^'c^pbell termed it. In this view, wit, humor, and ndicule 
were taken to be eloquent forms of thought and expression through which 
discourse could be adapted to the ends of moving ,the passions, enlightening 
the understanding, or influencing the will. That they oTten served the art of 
conver^tion, ^ther than more traditional modes of public address, did nc/t 
render tticm unfit for consideration as species of rhetoric, since their ends, 
like the i^ltimatc end of r-hctoric, were to enhance that verbal and conceptual 
eloquence which affords affective stylistic expression and ultimately leads to 
persuasion. 

Nor was such an ornamental and affective view of the rhetorical effect of 
wit, humor, ind ndicule out of keeping with Thomas Reid's understanding 
that the proper province of rhetoric is "grace, elegance, and force in thought 
and in ex:pression", with James Bcattie's belief that rhetoric concerns "words' 
as they- may be employed for [the purpose of] orwWwr", with Robert 
Watson 'I view that rhetoric is that "art which delivers rules for the excellence 
and beauty of discourse", or with Hugh Blair's conviction that ''rhetoric 
serves ,to add the polish" to those substantive materials of discourse which are 
furnished by "knowledge and science."^ For all such views reflect in common 
the widely accepted Scottish prcsupposition-promincntly expressed by 
Adam Smith-that even among the ancients style, embellishment, and "the 
ornaments of language and expression" were fhc principal concerns of rheto- 
ric; that traditional rhetorical invention was-in the classical worlcl of Cicero 
and Quintilian and hence in the nci)-classical world of Smith and Blair-"a 
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slight matter*' alW clcarF> not an "earnest" concern of .either rhetoric or 
theorists. 

Such a st>listic^undcrstanding of rhetoric was, of course, not wholly out of 
keeping with the rhetorital tradition to which the mid-cighteenth-century 
Scottish rhetoricians were hcir. Hence Campbeirs inclusion of wit, humor, 
and ridicule as "rhetorical*' modes of eloquent expression ornamental to 
* thought IS likewise not unexceptional. Indeed, that Campbell should charac- 
terize such ^traditional rhetorical devices of thought and expression as 
'*cloquent"-and almost without exception empla) the term "eloquence" 
s>non>mouslv \Mth''*rhetoric'*-further suggests that wit, humor, and ridicule 
(like metaphor, simile, and metonvpiy) were taken by him to be artistic 
means of affective expression thtough whkh the psychological force of verbal 
discourse may be heightened bc)ond its common, merel) grammatical or 
literal effe c t^to ^a m o r e el o qu c n t ornamental or figurative effect. In short, for 
Campbell— as for Oeo^^T^lMSWre, professor of logic and rhetoric at the 
Univcrsit) of Glasgow from 1774 to 1824-thc ultimate end of rhetoric*.was 
"eloquence," or grace and efficac) of expression, and all these devices of 
thought and language which lend such eloquence to verbal expression were 
taken thereby to be rhetorical.' 

Little wonder then that despite the widely professed, distrust of stylistic 
ornamentation historicallv expressed b) rhetorical writers from Aristotle to 
Blair, the ornamental or stylistic capacity of rhetoric was frequently taken to 
be Its distinguishing characteristic and primary concem,_And little wonder 
that Campbell's close friend, James Beattic, believed The Philosophy of 
Rhetoxit to be a work on style and criticism rather than one concerning the 
/^traditional art of persuasion.* Yet in mid-^eighteenth -century rhetorical 
thought, several additional literary and philosophical presuppositions distinc- 
tive of the Scottish intellectual milieu account for the prevailing stylistic view 
of rhetoric and explain in part the distinctly "ornamental" orientation of the 
.rhetorical works of Smith, Kames^, Blair, Bcattie, Gerard, and Priestley, while 
further explairwng CacopbelTs inclusion of wit, humor, and ridicule as rhetori- 
cal forms of expression 

11 

Doubtless such an ornan}ental view of rhetoric derived in large measure from 
the prevailing eighteenth-century presupposition that/hctoric is most prop- 
erly to be considered as the communicative part. of logic, that is, as the fourth 
of the' four mental operations of invention, judgment, rhemory, and com- 
munication which then comprised logic. JameyBeattie, for example, professor 
of logic and moral philospphy at Marischai-^llege, Aberdeen, from 1760 to 
1797, held that "Logic consists of 4 Parts, viz l.Th<#Art of Inventing, 2. of 
judging, 3. of Retaining, [and] 4. Rhetoric, or the art of communicating."^ 
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^o, too, Alexander \ierard proposed that "the Fourth part of Logic is 
RHETORIC, taken in a more extensive sense indeed than it usually is. Its 
Business is to consider every thing that is related to the nature & use of those 
Signs by which we communicate our Sentiments to one another."^^ Yet 
^ what is more, for Beat tic, rhetoric itself properly concerned "the 'art of 
conveying our thoughts to others by word and writing", namely "words as 
they may be employed for ornament as well as for nec^^dry use, and . . . 
those things (devices of st>'Iel that^oDStitute ElcgaAetTof -anguage."** 

Traditionally, of course, Scottish university students were "dnlied in logic 
and rhetoric by analy^iis of Utin and Greek authors, and by handling simple 
ihd fompound themes."*^ Yet m keeping with his own p«rticular view, John 
Stevenson, professor of logic and belles lettresat the University of Edinburgh 
from 1730 to 1775, had long "endeavoured, by prelections om^the most 
esteemed classics, ancient and modern, to instil into the minds of hh pupils, a 
relish for works of taste, and a love of elegant composition"; most pai^icu- 
lariy by study of the rhetorical and pbetical works of Aristotle and Longinus, 
' and the critical d/scourses of Dryden, Addison, Bossu^ Dacier, and Pope 
N^vhi^ appended to- his class on logic. Likewise m their own academic 
Icourcs arltlrfhschal College .both Gerard art^ his student and suc<;essor 
^Beattie devoted a portion of their letturcson moral- phil(^of{fif-to rhecoric^, a 
subject which in their view embraced both universal grammar and composi- 
tion, especially historical, poetical, philosophical, and rhetorical composition, 

- taken ^o include the sermon, the popular essay, and the 
dration So, too, CampbelJ devoted nearly thcee-quartersof hisPhtlosophy of 
Rhetoric to those historically stylistic "essen'tial" and '^discriminating" prop- 
erties which distinguish eloquence, perspicuity and vivacity, Equalities of 
Style strictly rhetorical" as he noted. > • 

Indeed, despitcjheir^vawgtHr sieei i i for thrMFbctotjcians of the ancient 
worW^ost especially Cicero and Quintilian with whom, as Beattie notes, 
"every scholar ought to be intimately acquainted"*^ -the rhetoricians of the 
late eighteenth century did not view rhetoric in a traditional or Ciceronian 
vein as a broad an of communication made up of five subordinate arts 

- including invention, arrangement, style, memory, and ddivcry. They took 
J rhetoric, rather, largely to concern language, style, arid verbal embellishment; 

* in short to concern elocutxo or "eloquence," the third canon of rhetoric, and 
the only one, as Adam Smith notecj, about which the ancients were especially 
"in earnest." Accordingly, even where other traditional off7ccs~oT7Kcroric 
wtre considered, as in the works o,f Smith and Blair, the examination was 
mbre to sa.tisfy an historical expectation of the reader and to der^onstr^tc the 
author^'s orthodox knowledge of traditional rhetoric than to develop a mod- 
ern theory of "rhetoric" or eloquence as such; in JPfect to "serve as an 
af)ology" to acadcmictradition for not treating the subject as the ancients 

.did.»^ ' 
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True invention, it was hcldi was the proper concern of empirical science; 
memory, the concern of pneumatolog) (psycholog)), and disposition, a 
"sneihodological" i:on«m of the fourth part of lo^ic, as in the vein of Isaac 
Watts's Logtck (1725) and William Duncan's The Elements of Logick (1748). 
Hence among the Scottish rhetoricians, the ancient five-part systern of rheto- 
ric, while ?till providing rnany established m'sights into the grand art of 
persuasion, was examined in its historical form largely as an academic exer- 
cise, rather much gratify curiosity with respect to an artificial method," 
as Adam Smith observed regarding his own consideration of traditional^ 
logic. Little \\onder then, that in retrospect James Wodrow-libr^jiaj^at 
Glasgow when Smith assumed the professorship of logic in IJ^^'^ar^ 
tcfizcd Smith's , lectures on rhetoric as "a set of adnjiMbie lectur^s^n 
language ([delivered by Smith) not as a grammarian but as a rhcpjrician) on 
the different kinds or characteristics of style,'^ thus suggj^^ aJcSTthan 
distinctly five-part orientation to Smith's rhetoricaltjict^-* Indeed, of all - 
the major rhetoricians writing between 1748 apd^§3 only J^rsirph Ptie§tley 
devoted particular philosophical attentioi>*?5the ma^t^fe of rhetorical inven- 
tion and disposition, and he was as much tojUtfstrate die universality of the 
Hartlcian doctrine of **the association ^^Mdeas" as to»espouse the heuristic 
value of the ancient systern of rhetoric^ invention. 

So, too, Adam Sjnith's apparently lEradltional consideration of the topical 
system of judicial rhetoric w?as intended largely to "gratify cutioSity^ith 
rcspe*cf'*to an artificial /Qcthod of investigation. For surelvjir^s not 
especially enthusiastic about such.a systcn?!5f1!{vemion,-^js^jtiggestcd his 
slighting observation that "the rhetoricians divide all^rif^sc topics [of judicial 
rhetoric! into mai^y orders and classes. (Thcsc^irffibc founcTin Quintilian by 
those who incline to read thcm.-wFor ni^^ffJm I'll be at no further, trouble" 
about them at present.)"*^ Indecd^^^ >mith "the invention of arguments, 
.or topics, and the composiiK)»<^ arrangement of them" were inrjietoric 
"very slight matters and^afno great difficulty"— a view which he ^cVxcyts^o 
be warranted by tfe^'long-standing opinion of both Cicero and ^itttifian.^^ 
Stylistic dirpedons concerning the ornaments of eloquence atjit expression, he 
progpse^wercjjp fact the only "earnest" concern ofjjie^cicnt >hetoncians^ 



Among the Scottish liieiuMciaiis 01 ilHt-cifihtccnth century such a dis- 
tinctly stylistic viewpf fh<^touc was in turn likcwftc^pwjjTigtcd by Bacon's 
widely accepted division of Logic into " the Arts ryf Distbvccyig. of 
Tudgtr^j:>oCgciam and of Transmitting"', and his Subsequent divf?imj>. 
of tVc "Art^'^bT^TfarwrniSSion into the "Organ of Discourse"^Jpfriro- 
sophical gramcnar), the /^ctKtJtMf Discourse'* (arrangement), and the 
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"IllustraHon^ of Discaursc** (verbal ''Adornment**), "that which is called 
Rhetoric." That the Scottish rhetoricians of^he eighteenth ceptury 
were enthusiastic. Baconians, is without question. Stevenson,. wc know, long 
l^aught the Ipgic of Locke and Bacon ill place of that of Aristotle ind 
Ramus.^f And in 1752 "by Order of the faculty** Alexander Gerard reorga*' 
mttd the philosophy curriculum at Marischal College in keeping with the 
substantive changes in moral philosophy necessitated by the adoption of 
feaconian inductive logic in place of the scholastic logiq previously taught. 
*Bi^t^more important still, in such a distinctly Baconian milieu true invention 
taken to the proper concern of empirical science. Thus although a 
parallel mode of rhetorical '*invention*'-received as recollection of previously 
gathered subject matjer-was prop,osed b> Bacon himself , there was nonethe- 
less a widely accepted distinction in mid^righteenth-century philosophical 
thought between the scientific "discovery of Arts** by inductive examination 
and the rhetorical "discovery of Arguments** by topical recollection, very 
much as there was a parallel distinction between the largely investigative 
capacity of^iieonian logic (the *'Art of Inquiry or Invention**) and the largely 
cx^re«l^capacity of Baconian rhetoric (the *'Doctrine of Ornament in 
Speech**) In short, despite the respectability afforded rhetorical'invcntion** 
by Bacon himself having regarded it as a figurative mode of '*discovery,** true 
invention and^sfbvei5^^inr;?fie most literal sense was^for the eighteenth 
century empiricai^n^scipmific, not rhetorical and recollective. Hence, even 
with respect to the'^Hscovery** of "what lo siy** in a speech <)r an essay,^ 
empirical knowledge and direct exaimnation of the subject itself (not a 
topical scheme of recollective invention > constituted the true source of the 
subject matter of verbal distquric, a view suggested by Blair*s own endorse- 
menfW^*knowledge and^sci^ce** as the "body and substance of any valuable 
composition,** an3 b/ Smith*s rhetorical demand for dir<^ rath€N thaif* 
conjectural proofs. * 

Yet what is more, in, such a Baconian frame of reference, while true 
invention was the extra-rhetorical concern of direct "scientific** ihquiry, the 
"Art of Transmitting**-Bacop*s theory7>TrIietorica5^strch-conceiiicd largely 
. the means of "producing and expressing to others those tjiings which have 
been (previously) invented, judged, and laid up in the memory** and thus but 
await recollection or "rhetorical** invention and transmission.^^ Note, for 
example, tha> in this belief Gerard, like BeaOirTdivtdcfthc resulting forms of 
literary composition (^he philosophical, historical,- poetical, and rhetoncalT' 
after Bacon*s own partition of knowledge- into philosophy^ history, and 
poetry, vvhilc further in the manner of Bacpn distinguishing each of thc^ 
species of rhetorical composition according to its particular appeal to tha 
intellectual facultierpf reason, memory, or imagination.^"* 
'"^Thus, although like is Scottish contemporaries Gerard understood rhcto- 



ric historically to>ndu?e four of the five Ciceronian offices of rhetoric ("the 
.Rules of Rhetoric explain.. . the means by which persuasion may be ob-^ 
taincd &^,tliat whether they relate to Subject, to the Disposition, -or the 
Expr^^sion mcluding Elocution, Pronunciation & Action"),^^ in his own 
^^otiception of rhetoric and treatment of "eloquence" he proposes an essen- 
tially Baconian or stylistic view of the affective art of discourse. Note, for 
instance, Gerard's distinctly Baconian conviction that "Eloquence addresses 
Itself imme(iiately to the Passions & to the W'l//", and note as well his further 
belief that invention is of two kinds, "the Invention of Arguments & that of 
Sciences, the former is not so properly Invention, as the recoljecting [of) 
what was formerly known. * 

In short, while Gerard's language often echoes the classical rhetorical 
tradition of the ancients, the theory of chetoric resulting from his philosophi- 
cal frame of reference was oat in which the true "invention" or literal 
"discovery" of subject matKr was regarded as extra-rhetorical, \yhilc the 
corresponding art of rhetoric (chose rhetorical concerns truly distinctive of 
the theory of discourse) was takeri to be the transmji^ssion and stylistic 
embellishment of previously discovered subject matter, a view which in effect^ 
ruled out all "topical" methods of "rhetorical" invention, including Bacon's 
own recollcctive schenQC* 

It is not without rcjrson then that, in an intellectual clynatc of opinion in 
which the actual discovery *o{ knowledge was taken philosophically to be the — 
proper concern of empirical observation, the Baconian "Art of Transmitting" 
and Its attendant regard for "Adornment of Discourse" was popularly taken ^ 
to be the companion theory of rhetoric most suited to the new philosophi(Jal 
ideal of the Scottish Enlightenment-thc Baconian *^modc of discovery by 
Induction and Experiment," as Alexander Fraser Tytler characterized it.^^ 
Nor IS it surprising that Scottish rhetoricians of the mid-eighteenth €entury 
Should 'attend primarily to the transmission and affective expression of 
previously discovered subject matter according to established principles of 
style ancf human nature rather than to traditional systems of xhejcorical 
invention. / 

Affectivie^ transmission was in fact the only view of rhetoric philosophically ' 
suited to the new Baconian mode of investigation, sincC the inventional 
systems of Cfaditional rhetoric wctc widely regarded as inconsonant with the 
^ew expenme^tal ideal (direct knowledge of the. nature of a Subject ... is a 
much surer Guide for the mind^tB^ acquirc-propcr- Arguments than any 
Artificial Topics can bc")^* and the artificial figures and tropes of Renais- 
sance and Ramian rhetoric were rejected as sources of false ornament. Thus 
while Bacon's view of transmission ^"livtly representation . . » by ornament 
of wor^Is*^' did not comprise the whole of the Scottish understanding of his 
rhetoric, the view did suggest^ that affective imagery and stylistic ornamcnta- 
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tion were distinguishing concerns of Baconian rhetoric, or-as Peter Shaw 
translated Bacon's notion of rhetorical transmission-the "Doctrine of Orna- 
ment in Speech "^2 Indeed, although the Scottish* rhetor/cians of the eigh- 
teenth century may, like Shaw, have taken a broader and n^ore orthodox view 
of rhetorical "ornament" than Bacon himself intended, it was in just such a 
largely stylistic fashion that Bacon's "Illustration of Discou]^'/ was received 
by Campbell and his contemporaries. 



IV 

Yet in addition to the influence of Baconian premises, tKe path for an 
eightecnth-centurj^- stylistic view of rhetoric was also laid by Peter Ramus. 
For in effect' the prevailing attenuation of the inventive capacity of rhetoric, 
as well as the parallel aggrandizement of the ornamental function ^f the art of 
transmission, was but a modern reiteratian and further application of 
Ramus*s long-cstabli'shcd distinction between the'properly investigatory func- 
tion of scholastic logic and the largely ornamental capacity of Renaissance 
rhetoric Doubtless the Ramian distinction was widely received in eightecnth- 
centuty Scotland. Thomas Ruddiman, for example, notes that even as late as 
^ Blair's day the ''regular course'' at the High School of Edinburgh required in 
the fifth year- study of the "whole Rhetoric of Tulaeus (Talacusl", and so, 
too, at the University of Edinburgh students were instructed in the traditional 
"tropes and figo'ures" of rhetoric through study of the Rhetorica of Talcus, 
having previously mastered the Dialectica of Ramus.^^ This, of course, is not 
to say that the Scottish rhetoricians of the eighteenth centaury derived their 
stylistic notion of rhetoric either j^irectly or entirely fjom a conscious 
acceptance of the Ramian stylistic tradition. It is, rather, only to suggest the 
lingering influence in the eighteenth century of a long-established rhetorical 
^^^^ tradition in Scottish academic thought, whjch, together with ^Baconian in- 
fluences and a stylistie interpretation of Cicero and Quintilian, could well 
. have led the Scottish Augustans to the presupposition that historically the 
♦cli^inetive concern of rhetoric had in fact been that of style and embellish- 
ment. 
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I Iiv^qfiuch the same maijjy^^thc Scottish of rhetoric as a verbal 

tnanifestation of the "various men|cal operatioitPls't-hcy are ex^essed by th^ 
several modifications of speech and writing" as well as the companion view^ 
that rhetoric comprises "the best method of explaining and illustrating the 
va^us powers of the human mind"^* also contributed in part tojhc 
establishment in the eighteenth century of a broad rhetoric of style. That is, 
since (according to Beattie) "Style may be defined, [as] That particular way 
in wh\ch a man chooses, or is accustomed to express his thoughts, by speech 
or writmg,"^^ and further s'ince a bcllctristic analysis of human' nature was a 
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distinguishing characteristic of eightccnth-ccntury investigation in the vein of 
the Philosophical Society of Aberdeep, style or eloquence pf expression was 
taken to be the one office of traditional rhetoric of greatest artistic -and 
psychological latitude, and therebvas^^ey tp the most subtle operations of 
the sensitive branch of hu nriarfTiature^arThosc operations are reflected in ^ 
human expression. v -^'"^ 

Such a method of psychological analysis by stylistic analysis wa^ in fact 
the^ rhetorical mode of inquiry into human nature esppused by Smith and ^ 
pursued^ after him by Blair For Smith assumed that^^nile recent discoveries 
in human nature explain various established pre^pts of rhetoric, so too the «^ » 
very principles of rhetoric— especially as tji^ rcgar^i sf)^lc or manner of 
expression -provide reciprocal insight into human nature aS well. Indeed, 
Smith saw in the metaphor "lust of fame,** for example, an imagined but 
natural transposition of the literal meaning of "lust" from a corporeal passion 
to a resembling, yet figurative, mental passion equally gross and indelicate, a 
figurative transposition which in his view revealed the psychological effect on 
human expression of man's native sense of resemblance, while demonstrating 
in turn the ultimate origin of rhetorical eloquence in human nature. Likewise, . 
Smith observes that ?when we say the siwgs and arrows of adverse fortune*' 
i\}erc is suggested a natural resemblance "betwixt the crosses pf bad fortune 
artd the slings and arrows of an enemy'* which reveal^ natural inclination of 
tht min<^ to perceive analogical relationships among things not generall)^ 
connected, for Smith a native perceptive capacity of the mind which explains , 
both the origin and efficacy of metaphor, similfe, allegory, and like rhetorical ' 
expression.*^* ^ * • 

It was in fact in just such a belief that Campbell as well proposed that the 
"lights (insights into*" human nature] which the Poet and the Orator so amply 
furnish*' would in turn atftl "both weight and evidence to all precedent 
[rhetorical] discoveries and rules. '*"*^ So, too, it was by means of an essen- 
tially rhetorical view of human nature, ttiat Smith accounted for Addison *s ^ 
frequent but appropriate use of figurative language in terms of the "flowery 
modesty** of Addison*s style and character. And in the psychological- 
rhetorical vein of Smith and Blair, Robert BUrroWes presented an essay t^ the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1793 "Ow STYLE in WRITING, considered with 
respect to Thoughts and Sentwients as well as Words, and indicating the 
Writer's peculiar and characteristic Disposition, Habits and powers of , 

Mindr^'y < . • A J . 

BuH more important still, CampDell-likc Smith, KamespBlair, Qecar^\.,^-'<^, 
Beattib, and Burrowes recognized that the psychological insights into human 
nature provided by sfj/Zisnc analysis of rhetdVical expressiop <vcrbal "experi- 
ments of the mind**) comprised the most intelligible and valuable "scientific!^ ^ 
knowledge of human nature yet available to man.^It was therefore owing in 
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part to a prevailing belief in the psychological value of the stutiy of rhetoric 
that there arose among Scottish rhetoricians of the period a corresponding' 
conviction that historical matters of style constitute the on? office of^tradi- 
tionai'rhetoric which reveals w.ith greatest efficacy such subtle "operations of 
the imtgination" as "increase our acquaintartce with some o^phe most refined 
feelings which belong ro our frame. * ^ ' 

Indeed, it was owing to just such a belief in the psychol<jgijal value of the 
study of rhetorical style that Campbell began PbUoiopby of RSetortc with 
^ an examination of the affective manner in which wit, humor, ancUridicuIe 
enhance rhetorical expression and thereby provide insight mto human nature; 
and It was further the reason ^that 'Blair pursued Smith 's^^ein of psychological • 

. (character) analys'^s in his bwn examination of the style of Jj?se[jh Addison. ^'^ 
It was, in short, by examining philosophically (empirically, introspectively) 
those accepted principles of style and human nature commonly held both to 
* ensure eloquence of expression and to provide insight into the affective* 
nature of man that the Scottish rhetoricians of the eighteenth century further 
encouraged that almost exclusively stylistic corfcern for rhetoric broadly 

• characteristic of the period Of the majorThetoricians of the dity only Joseph 
Priestley devoted considerable philosophical analysis to the psychological 

" bases^qf rhetorical invention and^arrangemeru, although h<5, too, devotes 
nearly two-thirds of the Lectures on Oratory and CrtUusm (1777) to the 
psychological origins of rhetorical style in the association of ideas and^thc ^ 

Reciprocal illustration of thaL Hartleian doctrine in rhetorical eloquence. 

So, too, the pervasive eighicfinth-century concern for style as the distinguish- 
ing^ characteristic of the art of rhetoric arose from the prevailing conviction- 
implicit in both Smith and Blair-thlt styJc is in fact the common wcll-spr|ne 
of the several belles lettres, that poetry, eloquence, history, and philosoph'icaT 
writing arcnot disparatej forms of verbal discourse but related modes of 
expression commonly roottM in style. Note, for example, that in the belief 
that ornamentah expression properly extends to "all species of wTntingin the 
sciences and in literature," Jean Henri Kormey observed in h\s El ementtiry , 
Principles of the tittres (1766) that "the Belles-L ettres may comprize 

human knowledge without exception, so far as the several branches of this 
knowledge are susceptible' of being presented in an agreeable manner (style), 
, and embellished with sticTTrrrR^inents, as respectively suit them."^^ And for 
^ Smith, as well, style of expression-^aken to be a verbal manifestation of both 
the thmight Jpd char^WSr of itwiuth</r-js the standard of judgment undc^ 
lying his cjmaism of narrative, didactiV, arid rhetorical discourse, as well as 
' forensic, q)ia^ictic, and deliberative public address. Little wonder then that 
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Rt)berf Watson, Smith's successor at Edinburgh in 1752,^hovld view rhetoric 

stylistically a^ that **'art which delivers rules for the excellence and beauty erf 
discourse,"^; And^/ittlc wonder that it was an esscritiarfj^^ stylistic view of 
^ .rhetoric and /the belles lei;^s which comihonly engaged1itdr4yj6rs like Rames, 
^Smith, Campbell, and felair, and which further underlies their stylistic under- 
standing of the traditional art of discourse. * ^ 

Yet It W^ from the rhetorical wocl«~of~the most Eloquent ancients 
'ther^tsel^cs-cfcero, Qiiintilian, Demetrius, Dionysuis, and 4.onginus-that 
eighteenth-centuf)' literators Hke Adam Smith derived ^heir bellctrlst^c "inter- 
pretatfon" of style as the priman^concern of the ancient rhetoricians. Smith, 
\ as we kiij|4^, held the literary works ol^nstotle, Apthonius, Cicera (three 
editions of the Opera), Demetrius, Demosthenes, Dionysius, Hermogciics, 
Isaeus, Jso(^r5tcs, Loogin^s, Lysias, and Quintilian (two editions) in his owrT 
personal librar>% and spent nearly all of his undergraduate years at Balliot 
Cpllege, Oxford (1740-46), in the systematic and t)iorough ^tudy of ancient 
language* and literature."*^ It was md\ed owing to Smithjs close acquain- 
tance with the literary works of the ancient-broadly reflected in his 
lectwes on belles lettres-that Lord Kames encouraged Smith tq^eliver a' 
course of lectures on "rhetoric" at the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh^o 
the cojWiiJerable edification of such Scottish literators as Blair, Alexander 
Weijderburn <{oundcr of the first Edtnbtir^h Review), and Kames"himself. 
ThAs, while to present-day readers the rhetorical works pf Cicero and Quin- 
tilian may suggest a. "traditional" (five-part) rhetoric ratfier than a belletristic 
one, gived the prevailing styhst;ic milieu suggested in this paper it is not 
^.entirely without explanation that Smith should believe that "Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, and ajl t^c. best authors who treat of Rhetorical Composition, treat of 
the invention of arguments, oV topics, and the composition or arrangeVient of 
thenti a^ vi^vy sltg^t matteh and ,of ifxo great difficulty, and ne^er seem to be 
in earnest unless ^when they^give directions concerning the ornaments of 
lan^age and expression."'** ^ * ^'^ > 

' .Nor (vas Smith's distinctly styl^tk intjqrpretationiof the rhctoiJical concern 
of the anjcient authors^ w^houj evidence fronj the very ancients themselves. 
F>'or althpugb SmitlTwould find 'in Qcero's yoXithful de Inveyitipne the 
'conclusion thit invention "is the most important of all the divisions" of 
rhetoric, Smith would likewise find in the widely popular Orator the 'inorc 
i^ml^urc conclusiops that rhetorical invention and disposition "are. not spe- 
cially m^urkad dwt/or the highest praise, ^utVt^ratbcr fundamental fnects- 
^aryl , apj^ apart that are^ared in common with many other pursuits,^ 
tare not ^^istinctlvejj'f rlietoric al^e) *^that rhetorical invention and arrange- 
cnt'^fflimigh^l'iWtighty") -"require less art and labour** th^n the "all- 
auestidh of the manner (style) of presentation**, and tha^ fhe 
*cc** of rhetoric i^the^embellishment of ideas.^^ ^ . • 
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^ So, t^o. Smith coul4 note^n dt\Orator that "a style that is dignified and 
graceful" is Ue "essential concern' of the orator" arid that jt is indeed with 
regard to matters of style and eloquence (not content or arrangement) that^ 
"science and philosophy must come to oratory Such a view of the 
stylistic importance of rhetoric to related studies was of course also hc*ld by 
Girolamo Fracastoro, an Italian humanist of the sixteenth century, and 
derived by him from the ancit^qts. For, as Fracastoro himself proposed, it was 
in fact from the Ciceronia^n, rhetorical "master of eloquence" and from his 
^ ^'certain general art of eloquence" thi^t "the other sciences ^nd arts receive the 
particular kind of eloquence which t^>y need. ""^^ ^ And in Quintilian as well 
Smith would find the conclusion that "aVdl orators agree** it is the cultiva- 
tion of an eloquent style which constitutes both the *'chief object" and the 
"greatest difficulty" hi the study of rhetoric, a^Vll as the further conviction 
of Quintilian that the cultivation of such«cloquc^ of expression was the 
chief rhetorical concern of Cicero, diat for Cicero, <>h.ile invention and 
arraiYgement are within the reach of any man of gO<^d sense, eloquence 
belongs to the orator alone, and consequently it was orK^hc ^^les. for the 
cultivation of eloquence that he expended the.greatest care.^^ \ " 
^ Little wonder then -especially in light qLCiuintilian's own vieW of Cicero *s 
"primary rhetorical concern^that Smith should' believe himself to ^in the 
^-^istorical tradition of Cicero and Quintilian in his regard "for style alo^U.of 
' the other officcT^C^^h^^^^ or that he should believe such a capital este^ 
for st^\t ^o^kthc jMi^^f-G^cern of the ancients as welUs the primary' 
cor)cern of rRj^ne^t^^an^ gcTrc^^Jt is not^khout reason that Smith ^ 
should^ like^vise ^dudc^TnHU,^^^ that^among modern 

rhctoricians^ jh^ invention an"J:^EQjr^n of "vv^Jj^^^" was in' fact a 
-^^'v,c^ shght^mattcr" and that it was^with^'^hou^beWtb^^ ^at the best 
^cncnT:SiHL42iQdern ^ wcrcitTOSt 'earnestly concerh<d 




^ Doubtlesj, bf co^Sc7^c~ottll1rn^^ of mK^^c%^^c^t^^?fi^J^r^^ 

were aware fiistoric^il^-aWie traditioh:a:l fUx^pirT^ctoric pr^^^i^ tie 
-anciQiits and reiterated in tfek^own^d^y in such ^'classi^al" w/>rksas^^- 
Ward^s System of Oratory {\7S9)>l^Xi^ has been, suggested,viti4«ii^^ 
Sbphical presufjpositions common to the midTicjghwcntf^pU*^ 
milieu resulted in Vn cmphasjs on style or rhetoricaTi|S>quc^^ 
and most distinctive cj;^aracteristic of th<i modern art'of discml§c;^%^t such 

^ an cmphasis^^cntral jo the major rhct^wd^.i^rks of the periodl^^dcflt. 
And that sudi> concern for style should disltnguish tht rhetorical thcory>^f 
the da)i is neither without explanation, nor, as has been sugg^ste'd, without^ 
precedent. Accordingly^, \( is not especially remarkable that Smith shouldTead 
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Cicero and Quintilian as rhetorical stylists, that Campbell should consider wit, 
ridicule, and humor as legitimate **rhetoricar^ concerns of the affective^ art 
of eloquence, or that Alexander Skene's manuscript abstract of Campbell's 
rhetorical views of wit, hum9r, arid ridicule should long have bceri takcrr as 
Skene's very own. For it was an almost universal conviction among the' 
rhetoricians of *the mid-eijghteenth century- or^c prompted by the ancien.ts, 
and corroborated b> Ramus, Bacon, and the distinctly psychological view^of 
the belle lettres characteristic of Scottish literary thougliy-th^it the distin- 
guishing concern of rhetoric was in fact style, embellishme'nt, andckgance ot 
expression, in short rhetorical ^'eloquence" in its largest ana histprical accep- 
tation. ' \ ^ 



\ 4 ' ' > 

L "Ongirhij Mr 



'Ongifhij Minutes df^c Philosophical Society of Aberdeen, 1758^1771," Aber- 
deen University Library MS. 53?; Question 70. ^ ^ 

David" Skene w^s a founding member of the society as well as an esteem e(f5^fetf4cen_ 
physician.^ ' \r 
\ According to the nnTUites of the society, members in attendance on the night of 
CKcgoryV Discourse on Wit included '^Dr. tire gory, President, Dr. Gerard,' Dr. Campbell, 
Mr ^arquhar, Dr. George SK(^CK, Mr Gordon." "Original Miniltesvof the Philosophkal 
Societyxof Aberdeen," May 8,17^: 3tL 

Rule Ys of the society specificMhat *'ihe Pr^i^em-maj^ropose^some Ques^n^ 
which he thinks proper for the Consideration pt the Society, and i^x>ne third of the 
meeting tonsem\|t shall be entered into a ^ok m order to be dis<^sscd at so mi: future 
Mcetmg." ^ule 1 7\adds that "The subject of tbc discourse* and cjUestionSj shall' be 
philosophUai. . . . Ands^hilosophical matters are understood tp compr<!hend every prin- 
ciple of science which nf2^ be deduced by just and lawful induction from the phenom- 
ena cither of the human mind or of the material worltteall observations find experimentSi 
that may furnish materials fbi; such induction, "the ej^mination^of false ^cherjies of 
philosophy and false methods of philosophizing, the sul^erviency of philosophy to arts, 
the principles they borrow from it, aud^.the means of carrying them to their perfection " 
"Original Minutes of the Philosophicaf Society of Aberdeen/' Rules. 
• 2. The nature and content of ^he Skene papers held 'in the Aberdeen University 
Library has been most fully reported by Professor Bemhard Fabian of the Englisches 
Seminar, Munster University ("David Skene and rfie Aberdeen Philosophical Society," 
The Btbltoteck, 5 [ 19681 , 81-99), to whom I am in-considerable dcbt.^ 

Compare the foIl(5wing orf the nature of wit frfiiTi Campbell with a paralleP passage 
from t^c recently reported Skene essays. "To consider the matter more fiearly, iVis the 
design of Wit to excile.jn the mind an agreeable surprise, and that arising, not from any 
thing marvellous in the subject, but solely from thr imagery sh(i employs, or the strange 
assemblage related ideas presJnted to the mind*' (The Philosophy of Rhetoric, cd 
^loyd F. Bitzer [Carbondale Southern Illinois University Press, \ , p A. "But to 
t<?nsider the Matter more nearly -Tis the design of Wit to excite in the Mind an agreeable 
Surprise, & that arising not from any thing marvellous in the Sabjecti,l)ut solely in" the 
Imagery she employs or the strange 'assemblage of similate Ideas presented to the Mind'^ 
("Ow hloquence, Part^ ht,** Aberdeen University Library MS. 475, p. 25). 

Rule 16 of the society snpulates that "the SocietJ^shall h^ve three Ifedks, ope to 
Record the Discourses, wherein every Discourse shall be recorded unless fpr Special 
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Reasons xht Author desire the Contrary and every Member shall record or C^s^^. 
recorded his own Discou^s Another Book shall be kept for the Questions ind a third 
for the Rules and Minutes of the Society and the Annua! Accounts of the Society's 
Money " ^'Original Minutes of the Philoso'phical Soticty of Aberdl'en," Rules. According 
'to Jsresent knovjfledge, ^nly thci "third" book designated for njles and minutes is now 
^ extant. 

-Present on the night of Campbell's discourse Qn Eloquence wer^ "Dr, Skene, 
President and all the Members except Mr. TtaiL" •••Original \Jinutes of the Philosophical 
Society'of Aberdeen," March 8, 175«. 

V 5. Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetonc,'p. xlix. • , 

\ N^cgarding Shaftesbury oii ••raillery" as a "test]' of gravity and a means of^ 
exprc^pn, see Alfred O. Lovejoy. ••Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth," PMLA, 60 
(March. 1?45), 129-156 Amon^the Scots, Kames, for example,»held the truly grave to 
be immune fK^ridicule, thereby espousing an essentially Shaftesbi^ian position in the 
controversy CafhfX^II cautiously maintains that ridicule is "fitter forVefuting error than 
for supporting truth>^nd is |>roperly leveled at the "absard" (that which is contrary to 
conjmon sense) rather tlian at the false Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoxtc, pp. 20-21, 
and •'On F.loquence, Part 1*^" p>42. , ' - 

5 Anthony Ashlpy Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury, ' Sensiis Communis. An E^ay on the 
-^Freeddm of Wit and Humour," (1709), in Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opimoris, 
Times (London- John Darby, 1711). Treatise II, Sec. V. 

As7*ohn^^rown has suggcste.d in his Bssays on the Charactertsttcs (London: C. Davi\ 
1752, 3rd ed i. 9 ), Shaftesbury extended to his own purpose the clearly more rcstncied 
passage he cites from the Rhetoric of Aristotle in which Gorgias is noted as proposing 
that "we must ruin our opponent's earnestn^s with oiv jocularity, and his Jocularity 
with our earnestness" (The Rhetoric of Anstotle, trans. Lane ^6Qoper [New York. 
Appleton-Centoiry-Crofts, 19321, 141 9*^). ' ^"^^^ 

tf^ Thom'as Reid, "Of the J mprovemcnt of Logic," in Henry Home, ^rdJCames, 
:yketct}es of tf)e History o/^^n^»tHKg>i^. Creech, 1778, 1st ^d.. 1 774)^ Ili>44^ 
James 'Seattle, Elements of^oral Science (Philadelphia, Pa.: Mathcw Carey, 1 792-90^ 
1st Bnt. cd., 1790^9^), II, 226, Robert Watson, '^Introduction to Logic & Rhetoric 
^^-^ZI)," St. Andrews University^Library MS. Be 6. W2, Pt.II, p. 1; Hugh Blair, Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (LQndon: Charles Daly' 1 838, 1st cd^ 17835, p. 3. 

7. George Jardine, Outlines of Philosophical Education, IllustrMd by the Method of 
Teachmg^he Logic Class m the University of Glasgofo (Glasgow: Glasgow University 
Press, 1825>>R^239. . ^ * 

9. Beattie observes in a letter tb Sir William Forbes, September 10, 1776, that on 
"certain topics of criticism" Campbell's Rhetoric is the "most ingenious performance" 
he has seen. William Forbes, An Account of the Liffi and Writings' of James Btattie, 
LLD. (London: E. Roper. 1824), I, 404. , * ^^ 

9 James Beattie, •^Observations pn Logic, by Several Professors,'! Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Library MS. Dk. 3. 2, p. 20L ^ ' * 

10. •'Lectures of Alexander Gerard. Written by Robert Morgan atMarischal CoUegc, 'i 
Aberdeen, 1758-59,'" Edinburgh University Library MS. Dc* 5.. 61, p. 625. 

^ 11. Beattie. FAements of Moral Science, II, 22}, 226. Likewise, G?orge Jardine took 
rhetoric to be pne of tht: four "intellectual habits, of thirttfing, judging, reasoaing, and 
communicating' naftiral to man " Jat<inc, Outline of Philosophical f^ducati&ti, p. V. A? 
the concern of •'rhetoric" Beattie considers "tropes and figures,'* the'* comftosition of 
sentences, style, prose style (including hisforical, pliiloSophical,'and rhqorical composi- 
tion), and poetry. Beattie, Elements of Moral Science^ II, 226, passim^ 
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12. James Coutts, A History of the University of Glasgow (Glasgow. James 
Maclchosc, 1909), p. 109: ' t , , 

}3. (Andrew Dalze)) , Account of tl^late Duke Gordon, M.A., including Anecdotes 
of the University of Edmbufgh," ScQts s^gazine^ 64 (January, *1802), 21-22. See also 
Scots Magazine, 65♦(Feb^liry^ 1803)^ 76. Hugh Blair, of course, \yas a student in 
Stevenson's logic class in 173 3 to 1734, and was highly regarded by Stey^nson for an 
essay "On the Beautiful" \vhich he composed as a class exercise and rcaoT^ublicly at 
Stevenson's request. John Hill, An Account of the Life and Writings of Hugh Blair 
(Philadelphia, Pa. Humphreys, 1808), pj>.46-l 7. * * ' • 

14. Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 214. 

15. James Bcattie, "A Compendious System of Pneumatology Comprehending, Psy- 
chology, Moral Philosophy, & Logic. Taken at the Lectures of Mr. J s. Beanie P P. at the 
MariSchal College & University of Abdn. By J. Rennie. Anno. 1767," Cla^ow University 
Library MS., p. 544. Beattie observes thaMn the "eighth and ninth books of Quintilian" 

'may be found an account. df all the traditional figures ad tropes of rhetoric and herice 
he ♦iocs not intend to elaborate oi^ them. Beattie, Hlements of Moral Science, II, 243. 

16^ Bcattie, Elements of Moral Science, II, 320. Bcattie refers here to his lectures on 
logic but holds the same view regarding the historical art of rhetoric. 

17. Adam Smith. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, eds. Joseph Black and James 
Hutton (London. T. Cadcll, Jr., and \V. Davies, 1795), p. XVh 

18. William Robert Scott, A Jam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow: Ja^B, 
Son, 1937), pp. 51-52. 

19. Adam Smith, Lectures on Hhetonc and Belles. Lettres, ed. John M, Lothian 
(London Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1963), p. 167.' So, too, 5mith considers the 
historical systems of figurative rhetoric a "very silly set of books and not at- all 
instructive." p. 23. ' ^ 

, 20. Ibid.,p. 142.^ ^ 
h^Scots Magazine. LXV, 76. 

22. Alexander Gerard, Plao of Education in the MartschalCoI^esand University of 
/^erdeen, uith tf^e Reasons of It (Aberdeen James Chalmers, 1755), pp. 3—9. Sec also 
"The order of teaching in the Marischal Cohege, &c.," Scots Magazine, AA (December, 
1752), 606. « ^ • 

23. Francis Bacon, De augr^entts scientiarum, in Th^ VVorJi:5 of [-pancis Bacon, eds. 
James Spedding, Robert Leslie bilis, and iSouglas Denorr Heath (Boston. Brown and 
Taggard.. 1860-64), ix! 60, lok My italic^. 

24. "Lectures of Alexander Gerard ... By Robert Morgan," MS. Dc. '5. 62. p. 1. 
Likewise Beattie divides rhetoric into philosophical, historical, rhetcvrical, and poetical 
composition and founds such composition on corresponding mental faculties. '^Lectures 
of Prof. Alexan<^er GeraCdTjj^cU Marischal College, Aberdeen, 175^x60," Edinburgh 
University Library MS. DC. 5. 117, pp. 377-383, 387. Thejectures ar<? in'fact those of 
J ame« Bcattie. .* ' * . , ^* 

^ ' 25. ''Lecturesof'Alexander Gerard . -By Robert Morgan," MS. Dc. 5. 61, p. 63^- * 
• " * 26. pp. 631-^^0. ^ , "* 

27. Alexander Frascr Tytler, Mmmoirs 'of the Life and Writings of the Honourable 
Henry Home J) f /Ca1^«.( Edinburgh T. Cadwell ^d W. Davies. 1807), 11, lj6. , 

28. ''-Lectures of Alexander Gerard ... By Robert Morgan," MS. Dc. 5. bl, p. 572. 
29^ Pc^er Sh*w, The Philoaophical \Morks of Francis Bacon (London J. J. and Jj[. 

' KhaptoA* 1737), \, 150.' Although Shaw's *'sense trans! at ion"^may take lib*ty Jivith 
w Bacon '<• philosophical meaning; it does provide contcmptfrary insight inta the way'if 
w^ich Bacon's '''IllustVatiQnbf D^jcoursc" was understood in the eighteenth century. * 
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3U: George Chalmers, 7"^^ of Thomas RudHiman (London. Joha Stock<lale. 
1794), pp HS-9^,^Umver$tiy^ Hdw'buifh Charters, Statutes, and Acts opil^e^Yown 
Council and^tbe Senatus 1583-1858 (Edinlyjrgh Oliver and Boyd, 1937). pp. ^11-112. 

/^thc first EifgUsh translation of;^ Rarti^s* Dialecttcae Ubn Duo, for example, was 
putijishcd in 1574 by Roland Mcllmaine of^St. Andrews Oniversity. Another Scottish 
academician, Andrew Melville,* principal of the University of Glasgow, knew Ramus 
pcrsoniny aftd inaugurated a. Ramian reform of academic studies at Glasgow in the 
sbctcenth^century. Melville used as textbooks in logic and rhetoric Ramus' Dw/rcnc and 
Talpn's Rhetoric. Among Beattic's contemporaries. Thomas Reid and William Barron 
both acknovvfeaged Ramus as a reformer of Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy. See 
Willfaip .Barron. Lectures on Belles Lettres and Logic {London. Longman, Hurst, Recs 
and Orme, 180^), 11/ 517. and The Works of Thomas Reid, ed. Sir William Hamilton 
(ETdniburgh Maciachlan'and Stewart.-^ 187 2). 11,689. 

31. Reid, Works, II, 735. Speaking of George Jardine's approach to' rhetoric after the 
manner of Stevenson and Smith. Dugajd Stewart, "An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the 'Author." in Smith, Essays on Philosophical Subjects, p. XVI. Quoting Smith's 
former student Millar. In turn, such a rhetorical method of explijjation and illustration 
'Uriscs from an examiwtion of the several ways of communicating our thoughts by 
speech, and from an 'attention to thoscjitcrary compositions which contribute to 

' • persuasion or entertainment." Ibid, 

32. Bcattie, Llements of Moral Science, II. 253. 

33. Smith, Lectures on Rhetoric, pp. 26, 25, 

"~T4. Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, pp. xliii, li. ^ ' • 

35. Robert Burrowes. "Polite litCT^turcr J'ransacttons of the RoPallnsh Acadfmy 
5 (1794). ^ . -^^ 

36. Blair, Lecture^ on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, p. 7. 

37. Blair acknowledges that "on this head, of the General Characters of Style, 
particularly the plain and the simple, and the characters of those F.nglish authors who are 
classed under them, in this and the following lecture, several ideas have been taken from 
a manuscript Treatise on Rhetoric, part of which was shown to me. many years ago, by 
the learned and ingenious author. Dr. Adam Smith . and which, it is hoped, will be given 
by him to the public." Ibid., p. 238. 

38. Joseph Priestley. Lectfires on Oratory and. Criticism, trans. Slopcr foreman 
(Ixjndon: F.Ncwbery. 1777). pp. 4 30-131.1. 

39. Robert Watson, "Introduction to Logic & Rhetoric," St. Andrews University 
library Ms. Be 6. W2. Pt. II. p. 1. 

40. HirosJ^ Mizuta, Adam Smith's Likrary A Supplement to Bonar's Catalogue with 
a Check- List of the Whole Library (Cambridge. Cambridgc*Univcrsity Press. 1967)^ 

41. Smith, Lectures on Rhetoric, p. 142. My italics. ' 

' 42 Cicero, De Inventione, trans. H. M, Hubbell (Londljn. Wilfiara Heinemann. i960), 
1. viii. 10; Cicero; ^»iiror. trans. H, IVf. Hubbell (London; WilUam Heinemann. 196^). xiv. . 
43— 45, xvi. 51, xx^cix. 136. '» 

• 43.Ciceror De Oratore, tr'ans. E. W. Suft'on and H. Rackhlm (I^ondon.- Wilham 
Hz^inchiann. 1959), xif". 54. • * 

i4 "Girqlam^^ Fracastcyrc Naugerius Stve Oe Poctica Otalogus,'' tra^s^Ruiti Kelso m 
Um^erstty of Illinois Studie^in Language and Litefature, IX (Ai^st, 1924), 60-63. 
' 45. Quintilian, Institutio Oratona, trans. H. K. Butler (London: William' Heinemann 
1966), \^iii. 13-17. • ^ , • 



Development of the Concept of Analogy 
in Rhetorical Theory 



JAME?S.MEASELL 

n - 

The term "analogy" is used frequerttly in both scholarly works and daily 
discourse. The manifold meanings found in common usage contribute to 
confusion when they ar^ used in scholarly works. Often, the problem is 
compounded |}ecause scholars employ the term without a clear definition and 
focus. Modern rhetoricians, for example, label as "analogy" figure of speech 
likened to simile and metaphor. They also identify analogy as a form of 
argument, usually inherently weak, which is founded Upon resemblance or 
comparison.* ' In other disciplines, different significations of the term are 
Vj(^und: The linguist sees analogy as a principle of consistency which dictates 
grammatical fNfiff.^ The chemist and the biologist, respectively, use the term 
"analogous" to refer to compounds which exhibit structural identity and to 
refer to organs which exhibit functional similarity.^ The modem social 
scientist regards "analogy" as a tentative relationship, which, when viewed in 
the context of a model, may be rrtanipulated to generate hypotheses which 
are subjected to testing before reinsertion into the model.'* 

The purpose of this essay is to pinpoint the origins of, and subsequeijt 
developments in, the major meanings of the term "analogy," with particular 
attention to those contributions which are 6f interest to the rhetorician. Such 
an inquiry should make clear both the various meanings of the term and the 
assumptions underlying them. The modern rhetorician may then better un- 
derstand the place of analogy. in rhetorical theory. Further, the modern 
rhetorician may formulate hypotheses about the process o( proof itself. 

fetymologicsilly, the word "analogy" is derivpd from the Greek ovakonfia. 
This term denoted geometric proporrion in mathemsftics, which was ex- 
pressed by the formula a.b.. c.d. This me^ining, which first appeared in the 
now-lost treatises of Thalts and Pythagoras, is known to us from the extant 
mathematical works of Euclid, Nicomachus, lamblichus, and Proclus.^ The 
four-part form for an OPoKoryia in mathematics, denoting a strict equivalen<;e 
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of ratios, was appropriated by writers such as Plato and* Aristotle, who 
uftlizcd the same four-part form to posit resemblances of ratios, 

Plato used OPaXoyta both to^ explain his cosmological theories and as an 
. cpistemological tool.'ln the Timaeus, Plato suggested that the Empedoclean 
•elements-earth, air, fire, and water-were brought into harmony by God. 
This God "bestowed upon them as far as possible-^ajjke ratio one* toward 
another-air bemg to/water as fire t^r-aiH^ii^ water. ;fire;air) , and water 
Ijcing ig eanh as air. to water 1 water:earih.:air. water] /'^ Plato's assump- 
tion that .proportional structures are basic to reality influenced later 
writers who comprise that sohobl of thought today knpwn as Neoplatonism- 
Philo, Plotinus, and Proclus.'' Plato also used av(xK(rrvoL as an epistemological 
tool.Jn Book VI of the Republic, argued that "the sun," a phenomenon in 
the visible world, was analogous to "th'e good," an entity of th^ intelligible 
world (sun. visible woHd .gopd intelligible world).' The relations between 
the visibly and the intelligible worlds were detailed fuVther in the famous 
"Simile of xhe Divided Line!" This is, in fact, a g^t^hic representation of the 
analogical relations between the visible and the intelligible spheres. B.ehind 
these relation's is an epistemological premise, namely, that one may come to 
know the intelligi&le wprld by cognizance of the visible world. This premise is 
of historical impoYt, ^r Scholastic notions of the analogous knowledge of 
God Averc rooted in this Platonic conviction.^ 

Aristotle preserved the four-part form of (waXoyffi, and used "the term in 
vinually all^of his^ works. In his biological woriet Aristotle posjted numerous 
"analogies of function" in which various organs in animals were compared to 
corresponding organsjn man.'° Of interest to the rhetorician is Aristotle's use 
of OPaXoyui in the Poetics and in the Rhetoric. The notion of '*proponional 
metaphor'* developed there is the foundation of the so-called figurative, 
analogy. After defining metaphor as "giving a thing a name which belongs to 
something else," Aristotle indicated the four specifcs of metaphor, following 
brief descriptions of the first three, the proportional metiiphor was explained 
as follows- 

That from analogy [avdXoyia] is possible whenever there arc four 
terms so related that the second (B) is to the first (A), as'the fourth (D) 
is to the third (C), for one may metaphorically put D in lieu of B and B 

in lieu of D Thus a cup (B) is in. relation to Dionysius (A) what a , 

shield (D) is to Ares ^(C). The cup accordingly will be metapboncally 
described as the "Shield of Dionysius" (D+A),'and the shield* as the 
"Cup of Arcs."** 

Although the primary function of a propottional metapKor is stylistic, it may 
also have value as proof. Aristotle noted ^at the mind of the hearer grasps 
the Relation suggested in the metaphor and*'sccms to say, 'Yes, to be sure, I 
ncvi-r thought of that.' '-^^ 
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While the foundation of o\ir notion of figurati\e analogy is in the Greek 
notion pf cwaKoyta, the basis of the literal analogy i§ in the Greek concept of 
napadevy^a, *iParadigms" were discusscd^briefly by Plato, who explained 
example as the comparing togethcr'in the mind of two things, one which is 
clear and one which is not. The comparison resulted in the less clear thing, 
being made easier to apprehend because of" its relation to "the princFples 
associated with the clearer thing. Aristotle's analysis of **paradignis" dealt 
with both the psychological process and the logical construct. The psycho- 
logical process involves sense perception, memory, and expeficncci "So out 
of sense perception comes to be what we call memory [retention in the soul) , 
and out of frequently repeated memories of the same thing develops experi- 
ence. . . ."^^ Experience enables one to produce in the mind principles of 
universal application. Such principles ari^ "when from many notions gained 
by experience one universal judgment about a class of objects is pro- 
duced/'*^ V , 

The logical construct of the rhetorical induction or **cxampfc" was de- 
tailed by Aristotle fn the Prior Analytics-. 

We have an "example" when the major term is prov^ to belong to the 
middle by means of a term which resembles the third. It ought to be 
known both that the middle belongs to the third term, and tfiat the 
first belongs to that which resembles the third. For example, let* A be 
evil, B making war against neighbours, C Athenians against Thebans, D 
Thebans against Phocians. If then we wish to prove that to fight with 
the Thebans is an evil, we must assume that to fight against neighbours 
is an evil. Evidence of this is obtained from similar cases, e.g., that the 
war against the Phocians was an evil to the Thebans. Since then to fight . 
against neighbours is an evil, and td fight against the Thebans is to fight 
against neighbours, it is clear that to fight agalI^?t the Thebans is an 
evil.*^ 

Of the three types of examples in rhetoric outlined by Aristotle— the mention 
of actual past facts, the illustrative parallel, and the fablc-thc first, actual 
past f^cts or^Drccedent cases, most closely corresponds to the modern notion 
of literal analogy.^' 

The Romans, Seneca the Younger and Quintiliar^ used prior experience to 
predict the unknown an3 called the process an^logia. (^uintilian's vi^ is 
reminiscent of Plato's treatment of rtapaSeiyiia. "But, in all these cases, we 
have need of a critical judgment, especially as regards analogy. . . . The 
essence of analogy is the testing of all subjects of doubt by the application of 
some standards of comparison about which there is no question, the proof* 
that is to say of the uncertain by reference to the certain."*® ' 

In short, ancient contributions to the development of the concept of 
analogy in rhetoric are threefold. First, the mathematical notion ofopaXoyva, 
equivalence between ratios, was broadened to include rescmblan ces of ratios, 

/ L • 
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which Aristotle deemed useful in both style and proof. Second, the concept 
of direct jresemblance was given # clearly articulated logical construct which 
served as the basis for' subseqiiefft theories of induction in both logic and 
rhetoric. Third, Roman works assimilated the Greek mpct^eiyfjui under tfie 
label analogia. Thus, later writers were able to refer to both resemblances of 
ratios and direct, resemblance as **^analogy/Jf 

During the iMiddle Ages, Neoplatonist philosophers continued to use tfie 
four-part form of the Greek opoKojul to explain their coSniological 
theories/' Likewise, the concept continued to be an episiemologic^ tool, 
especially for the Christian Neoplatonists, St. Augustine and Pscudo* 
Dionysius. They argued that God could be known via Creation. For example, 
"goodness" found in the wbrld of man could be used to infer, by analogy, 
some knowledge about the ultimate goodness of God.^ The Scholastic 
theologians, St. Ansclm, St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal 
Cajetan, developed the theory of the analogous knowledge of God to its' 
fullest extent.^* 

Grammarians and theorists of poetic and rhetoric in the Middle A^es 
seldom wrote of analogy. The grammarians mentioned the ancient dispute 
between the Analogis^s and the Anomalists, in which'Quintilian had taken 
part.^^ Nowhere in':i;he early rhetorics of" style docs one find a form of 
analogia used to refer to a figure or word or sentence.^^ Since the ancient 
works which influenced medieval writers on rhetoric and poetic contained 
few references to analogia, perhaps this is not surprising.^ 

During the English Renaissance, analogy was discussed by \yriters in 
philosophy » logic, and rhetoric. In rhetorical works, the t^rm analogia was 
used only by two writers, both of the stylistic scjiool,^^ Sherry and Putten- 
ham}^ In their works, "^analogy" was not a kind of figure or trope, but wa^ a 
quality of style best termed '^appropriateness." Sherry, for instance, equated 
analogia with proportio and argued that style should be*Mndue proportion" 
to the office of the speaker or writer.^^ Other writers discussed figures and 
tropes such zs Jcomparatio, similitudo, and parabola}^ The^e discussions 
tended toward illustration rather than definition, and the frequent ^'borrow- 
ing" among authbrs contributed to the confounding of ternns. Angel Day, for 
instancy, used the same illustrative example in his discussion of comparatio 
that Richard Sherry had used four decades eariier in his treatment of 
similttudo}^ The Neo-Ciceronian writer Thomas Wilson treated siwilitudo 
under the canon of style in his Arte of Rhetorique.'^ihc cut his discussion 
short, "because I have spoke of similitudes heretofore in the boke of Lo- 
gique. . . ."^ Perhaps Wilson recognized the dual role of resemblances in 
style and in proof When Aristotle^s Rhetoric became influential, theorists 
such as John Fioskins discussed, under the heading '^similitude** that which 
Aristotle had termed ^^proportional metaphor."^* Neither the formulary nor 
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the Ramistic rhetorics contained systematic treatments of analogta, com- 
paratio, similttudo^ or parabole. The Ramists included none of tlie terms in 
their lists of tropes and figures. Renaissance rhetoricians, in short,^^wcxc- 
working toward delineations of kinds of arguments and devices of style that 
were to be more cogently stated in eighteenth- and nineteenth -century works. 

In the logical and philosophical treatises of the Renaissance, notions of 
comparatw and si?7«7frw*^ were fifsT^lled "analogy." Ramus*s term com- 
parata, "which denoted qualitative comparisons,^^ became synonymous with 
the term simtlitudo in the works^of his successors.^^ Both terms eventually 
became allied with analogia in the works of later Ramists such as Thomas 
Granger and Franco Burgersdijck, who abandoned Ramus's rigid separation of 
disciplines and strict definitions of terms.^ The Aristotelian notions of 
induction and example received considerable attention fr6m the more !'tradi-- 
tionarVlogicians, Thomas Wilson,^-^ Thomas Blunderville,^ Edward Brere- 
.*wood,^^ and Robert Sanderson.^' Although none of these writers used the 
term "analogy'* to refer to exampte, their discussions preserved the precepts 
of induction and example as Aristotle had viewed them. 

Induction was also -eMrvterest to the philosophers Rene Descartes and 
^ Francis Bacon. The former's Discourse on Method^ which was the foundation 
of the Port-Royal Logic, both preserved the classical view of induction and 
postulated a "new logic" of scientific induction. The writings of f rancis 
Bacon, however^, served to establish a pliilost^phical basis for this scientific 
empiricism. In short. Bacon rejected the Aristotelian notion of induction 
wherein observations led directly to generalizations. He postulated a system 
in which the observations of the senses were tested and re-testcd before a 
generalization was posited."*^ At the beginning of this process of scientific 
induction were the various "Prerogative*^ Instances,'* one of which was "In- 
stances Conformable, or of Analogy." Bacon defined "analogy" broadly and 
he used it to refer to resemblances in general. He argued that one should seek 
to detect the analogies and resemblances among things, for the apprehe'nsion 
of th«p was the start of scientific discovery. "Men's labour therefore should 
be turned to the investigatlon^nd observation of the resemblances' and 
analogies of things, as wejl iirwholes as in parts. For these it is that detect the 
unity of nature and lay a fpundatio'p for the constitution of science.*"** 

At the close of the Renaissance, then, one finds the term '^analogy** to 
have a multitude of significations, ranging from the narrow characterizajjons 
of the stylistic rhetoricians to the broader views of logicians and philosophers 
of science. In the works of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century writers on 
rhetoric and logic the use of "analogy** to refer to resemblances in general 
became firmly established. 

These rhetorical and logical theorists were strongly influenced by philo- 
sophical and theological works. Locke's Essay Concerning Human Under- 
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standing viewed "analogy*' as an «pistenioiogical tool and established the 
value of analogy in obtaining probable knowledge when direct evidence was 
uno^ainable/^ Bishop Butler^s Analogy of Re iigion,' which received wide 
jdisscSWnation, was the touchstone of the so-called "Argument from Design," 
wherein the observable presence of an orderly world was held to imply the' 
existence of an "orderer," God.'^ In his Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Hume saw analogy as likeness in general, and he argued that "all our 
reasonings concerning matters of fact are founded on a species of Analogy, 
which leads us to expect from any cause the same events (effects) , which wg^ 
have observed to result from similar causes/'^^ The Dialogues Cpj^c^^n^ 
Natural Religion contained his attack on the logical-Validity of^ogy. His 
doubts sprang from the notionjphat "exactty similar" causes were impos- 
sible.'^ 'Despite the efforts ^0!^\d and Stewart,"'' this distrust of the valUe. 
bf analogy took firm hold in the works of later logicians and rhetoricians,- 
_ Although the stylistic and classical rhetorics of the eighteenth and nine-- 
teenth centuries did not discuss analogy, the belletristic and the psycho- 
logical-epistemological rhetorics dealt with analogy at length."'" The belletris- 
tic rhetorics of Lord Kamcs and Hugh Blair mentioned analogy, and both 
viewed it as an intrinsic mehtal activity of man, based upon the association of^ 
ideas, Kames argued that aftalogy c6uld be a sound form of ^a«yfn^S|, and he 
may also have had analogy in mind when he wrote of a figure "which, among" 
related objects, exte'nds the properties, of one to another.""^ Blair explicidy 
viewed analogy.o; resemblance as basic to both figures of thought and figures 
of words. ^® Both George Campbell and Joseph Priestley argued against the 
worth of analogy in eviiitmg proof, though they admitted the value of 
analogy as probable et^idence and in refutation.^* Their regard for analogy as 
a device of refutation probably grew from their admiration for Butler^s 
Analogy of Religion}'^ The lone rhetorical theorist of the times wlu) gave 
Wholeheancd suppoi;t ta analogy as a kind of argument was Archbishop 
Whately, who defined analogy as resemblance of. ratios, the Aristotelian 
signification. Indeed, Whatcly differentiated sharply between direct resem- 
blance and resemblance of relation and urged that the label "analogy" be 
applied only to the latter. Unlike Campbell and Priestley, Whately was 
willing to regard analogy as a kind of argument.^ Except for Whately's 
narrow definition, "analogy" in eighteenth- aftd nineteenth-century rhetorical 
theory meant resemblance in general, and mos't theorists considered analogy 
to be a form of inductive proof. 

Logicians of this era generally regarded analogy as a useful kind of indirect 
evidence on questions of probability. The logical theories of Reid, Bentham, 
Condillac, Beattic, and Stewart all held this general view,^^ Aristotelian 
logical works usually discussed analogy or inductijon as a syllogistic process 
much like Aristotle's notion of cxample,^^ 
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Mill's monumental System of Logtc^'^ systematizes these logical theories. . 
Although he seemed to favor the philosophical, mductive logical theories, MilT 
ranged freely over earlier logical theories in arriving at his^defi^ntions and 
precepts. His treatment of analogy is noteworthy because he brought the . 
divcYse directions of earlier thought together. Aftet* taking note of the 
confusion which had surrounded the term "analogy," Mill argued tha^ anal- 
ogy ought to be considered as a kind of inductivC^'a^ument. He posited a 
general definition which included both direct rqsemblance and resemblance qf 
relations. "Analogical jccasorri'ng':'^ . may be reduced to the following for- 
mula. T\vo things resemble each other in one or more respects, a certain 
proposition is true of the one; therefore it is true of the other.'^^ Like 
Bacon, Mill.prizcd analog> as a helpful instrument in scientific investigation, 
but, jinlike most eighteenth- and nineteenth-century writers on logic and 
rhetoric. Mill did not question the value of analogy as evidence. Incjccd, he 
noted-^at analogy, like any kind of argument or evidence, depends upon the 
material circumstances of the case or cases in question. **The circumstance, m 
which the two cases resemble may be capable^rf being shown to be the 
material circumstance...."^^ Certainly, M^Vs System of Logic must be 
regarded as a watershed m the development of the concept of analogy both 
for its systematuation of earlier positions and its general definition of 
analogy. 

In recent years, the confusion Mill^ had hoped to correct has cfiJ^i^^ed 
instead. Twentieth-(^entury writers on rhetoric discuss the so-called li^al^nd 
figurative modes of , analogy. , The former *is^chara(;teri2c;d as a weak forn^ of » 
inductive proo( used chiefly for clan fiction and ^llustrjj^ion and the l*tter is 
regarded as a stylistic devure. f\onf time to tirftc,- theorists have argued that 

Jboth litejal and figurative analogies ought c6 be admitted to the citadel of 
logical prbof,^^ biit, judging from recent speech textbooks, the pleas have 
been largely ignored.^* ' ^ 

Of more significance to the rhetorician may be the role that analogy, 
broadly viewed, holcfs in thebries of concept formation and change, for itjis 
within these Constructs that the question of rhetorical proof may be ap- 
proached with some exactitude. Wallace had this in mind when he suggested 

^in his pioneer essay that "two properties of analogy, the familiarity of the 
nl^del and the possibility of its extension, hold out much for rhetorical 
ptoof."^^ In The New Rhetoric of Perelman and Olbrechts-Tytcca, the 
authors suggest that analogies may effect transfers of value between their 
constituent elements, the theme and the pharos. In a four-part analogy 
A.B:.C.D, A.B IS the theme, or lesser known element, and CD is the phoros 
or better known elemeni.^"^^ ^f'he interaction between theme and phoros 
enables the unobscrvable or the unknown to become familiar via the observ- 
able and the known. The effect Is more than mere "understanding,** however^ 
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. for transfers of value entail judgment on. the part of the auditor and thus the 
establishment of belief. The transfer of vatjfe is ma<fe,' argue thA a^uthors of 
The New Rhetoric, because the familiarity of the phoros of the analogy 
^ows the recipient to view the tlieme iTTthe conteict of the familiar setting 
oNhe phoros.^ 

Recent investigations by experimental 4)sychologists in the areis of con-^ 
cept formation and concept utilization have yielded conclusions which sup- 
port theoretical constructs similar to those noted above.^^ Conceptual be- 
havior is related to perception, lcamin^.ability, and vprojblem-soiving ability, 
but the single most important factor in the aojuisition of conc<^pts seems to 
be verbal ability.^ ' ' ' ' 

What, then, is the place of analogy in modem rhetorical theory^ Certainly, 
scholars must endeavor to use precise terminology when dealiYig with analogy. 
In light of Mill's definition of analogy, the litccal/fig#ativc dichotomy is no 
longer viable. The labels s^lggcsted by Ehninger and Brockriede-parallel case, 
collection of parallel cases, and analogy-are valuable since they refer to 
different species of the concept.^'' Further, speculative debate on the proba- 
tive force of anjriogy ought to take second place to quantitative considera- 
tions of the role of analogy in concept formation and change. The existing* 
literature on verbal C9ncept formation seems to suggest that the selection of 
an analogy for rhetorical discourse quite probably belies both the epistimo- 
logical assumptions and the cognitive structure of the rhetor. Thus, Scott's 
observation that rhatorfc is epistemic** becomes more meaningful to the 
critic of discourse who investigates the efficacy of analogical inferences. 

Although few studies have focused upon analogy and attitude change,*^ 
there setms to be evidence that various kinds of analbgies do evince proof and 
^act as corroborative support for other forms of proof. MfCroskey and Combs 
•found that messages which contained *an analogy produced grfcater attitude 
change than those which did not. In discussing this result, they suggested that . 
3nalogies produce sets of associations and that analpgies "decrease *selcic- 
tivitf as an alternative to attitude change."'^ Thus, the probative -force of 
analogical argument is predicdted upon the conccptualVbehavmr ot the re- 
cciycr. Both suggestions merit further inquiry, <jspecUlly regarding the **set^ 
^ associations" and their subsequent role in attitude change. If, indeed, 
rhetoric deals with the "opinions of men,** a deeper^consideration of analdgy 
on both practical and theoretical levels should provide the modern rhetorician 
with ajreater understanding of the ways opinions arc shaped and changed. ' . 

I 
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Language, Symbolism, and Criticism: 
Paul TiHich s "Existentialist" Analysis 

CAROLYN CASTLEBERRY DEILE 



"The fact thatthcrc^is so much discussion about the meaning of symbols 
going on in this country as well as in Europe," observes Paul'Tillich, "is a 
symptom of something deeper. ... It is a symptom of the fact that we are in 
a confusion of language in theology and philosophy and related subjects * 
which h« hardly been surpassed at any time in' history."* Although Tillieir^ 
never deals systematically with the theory of language and symbolism, he 
deals indirectly with it throughout his, writings in relation to other major 
topics. It is the thesis of this study that a thcory~df languagc,*symbolism, and 
criticism can be constructed fro'm Tilljch's writings, which have imf^ortant 
Implications for conterrlporary rhetorical theory and criticism. '^"^ 

A philosopher-theologian whom John Herman Randall, Jr., considers to be 
"by far the mo$t persuasive exponent of the philosophy of existentialism,"^ 
and whom Charlei Hanshome views as "one of the most creative contributors 
to metaphysical theory who have written during th^ past fialF century,"^ Paul 
Tillich deserves to be related to rhetorical theory and criticism. In recent 
years, scholars have become increasingly interested in the potential corttribu- 
tions of the ex^istentialist f^ilosophers to the.study of chctoric."* - 

My purpose is to clarify Tillich's ideas regarding language, symbolism, and 
criticism, to organize them into a meaningful theoretical framework, and to 
suggest their relevance for rhetoric. I propose to begin with an examination of 
Tillich's theory of language and the philosophical assumptions upon which it 
is based, then to examine his theory of sy^nbolism, and finally to determine 
his critical principles for evaluating symbols, 

I . 

For Tillich, language is the defining feature of human existence: "Man is man 
through the power of the wocd."^ His analysis of language parallels his 
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tripartite dialectical analysis of the nature of man, in terms of essential being, 
existential being, and ideological being. Thus, it Nvill bclielpful to begin the 
analysis of his theory of language with an exam'ination of the philosophical 
Assumptions upon which i; is based. ^ 

Essential being, . the fini stage in the analysis of man, is for TiUich an 
"image." It is not an^actual stage qff human development; it is present in all 
stages of man's development, but' in existential distonion. Essential being 
"has potentiali.ty, not acttiality. It has no place, it is ou topos (utopia). It has' 
n^ time, it precedes temporality."^ But essentialism is the necessary starting 
point in the analysis of man, for structural analysis is possible only in the 
realm of essences. He explains this element of philosophical idealism in his 
thought- "I am epistemologically an idealist, if idealism means the assertion 
of the identity of thought and being as the principle of tnith."^ In other 
words, a correlation exists between the rational structure of the mind (Getst) 
and the rational structure of reality and, through language, the mind has the 
potential to grasp the rational structure of reality. But the correlation remains 
an image against which man's existential being stands in perpetual tension. 

Existential being, ^he second element in the analysis, is the original fact of 
human existence. For the actuaiizaticyi of potentiality produces existential 
estrangement, and estrangement is the basic characteristic of the human 
condition, that is, estrangement from one's self, horn other penons, from^ 
one'$^esscdce, and from /truth. Tillich" Views existentialism (including depth 
psychology) as the analysis of the human predicament. Existentialism forniu- 
iates the universally asked question of existence, and gives an analysig of what 
it means to .exist. But it cannot provide answers. Whenever existentialists 
becon* constructive and give answers pointing, to the possibility 0/ tran- 
scendence, they are no longer funcnoning as existentialists, but rather as 
theologians. Hence, there is no "theistic" or "atheistic" existentialism or 
depth psychology: 

4 [Existentiaiisrnl develops the question implied in existence, but it does 
not try to give the answer, either in atheistic or in theistic terms. 
Whenever existentialists give answers, they do so in terms of religious or 
quasi-religious traditions which 'are not derived from their existentialist 
analysis. Pascal derives his answers from the <\ugustinian tradition, 
Kierkegaard from the Lutj^eran, Marcel from the Thomist, Dostoevski 
from the Greek Orthodox. Or the answers are derived from humanistic 
traditions, as with Marx, , Sartre, Nietzsche, Heidegjger, and Jaspers. ^ 
None of these men was able to develop answers out of ^his questions. 
•The answers of the humanists come from hidden religious sources. They 
are matters of. ulrimate concern or faith, although garbed in a secular 
gown. Hence the distinction between atheistic and theisric existen- 
tialism fails. ExiJtentialism is an analysis of the human ^predicament. 
And the answers to the questions impl(cd in man's predicament are 
religious, whether open or hidden.* 
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'Because all existentialists do m fact provide answers they are theologians. For 
example, there is a religious dimension m Freud, for despite his existential 
view of man as infinite libido which can never be satisfied and which 
therefore produces the death instinct, he was convinced of the possibility of 
healing and of the fragmentary' transcendence of existential distonion. In 
short, "if >ou speak of man's existential predicament as opposite to his 
essential nature, you must in some wa) presuppose an idea of his essential 

ii9 

nature. 

The possibilit> of healing is the third aspect of Tillieh's analysis. Healing 
means self-transcendence from existential distortion, or "salvation" in thc- 
sense of " *healed' or 'whole,' as opposed to disruptiveness."*^ The consider- 
ation of "man's essential and existential nature points to his tfekological 
nature."*' Healing or transcendence always remains partial and fragmentary, 
for human existence. remains a contradiction of essence, knowledge is always 
fragmentary, and truth is ambiguous. 

Tillich's analysis of language parallels his tripanite analysis of man. Ap- 
proaching language from the esscntialist perspective, he defines "meaning" as 
a "correspondence between reality and the human spirit,"*^ and "language" 
as ^'the bearer of meaning."*^ The fundamental feature of human. language is 
that it provides man with the potential "power of universals," or power^of 
ideation. "Language, as the power of univcrsals, is the basic expression 
of man's transcending his environment, of having a world The ego- 
self is that self \vhich can speak and which by speaking trespasses the 
boundaries of any given situation.*'* The universal structures, forms, and 
laws inherent in language give man a "world," in the sense of "a structured 
whole of innumerable parts" or "a unity in infinite manifoldness," as in the 
Greek kosrnos and the Latin umverstim And it is that structured whole 
rather' than his natural environment to which he responds and upon which he 
acts. For this reason, language serves as the foundation for human freedom, 
giving man the power to question, to de^berate and decide, to build th^o- 
retical and artistic structures, and to form interpersonal relationships and 
social organizations. Considered environmentally and in actuality, man par- 
ticipates in a very limited portion of reality, for his language system is a filter 
through which only certain features of reality penetrate. But-consi<lcred 
potentially, "the universals make man universal, language proves that he is 
wicrocosmos," and "this is the ontological basis for the assertion, th^if knowl- 
edge is union and that it is rooted in the eras which reunites elements which 
essentially belong to each other." 

For Gorifirmation of his view that man cannot be properly understood 
without both 'the' csscntidist and the existentialist intcrpretatibns of human 
nature, Tillich turns to the very nature of language. "In using universals, 
language is by its very nature cssentialist, and cannot escape it. ... Therefore, 
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jhcTC is an csscntialist framework in his mind. Existentialism is possible only 
as an element m a vision of the structure of being in its created goodnes^ and 
then as a description 6f man's existence within that framework. The conflicts 
between his essential goodr>ess and his existential estrangement cannot be 
seen at all without keeping esseritiahsm and existentialism together."*'' He 
argues further that the attempt of many modem existentialists and positivists^ 
to avoid any cssentialist element is a logically impossible position, for "if th'ey 
were to succeed in avoiding it completely, they must remain mute, they could, 
no .longer speak. Since every word expresses a universal, the radical existen- 
. tialist is an illusion."** 

From the existentialist perspective, language is viewed as the basis for the 
universal estrangennent of man. While language is the foundation of human 
freedom, it is also the basis for his loss of freedom, for his freedom inevitably, 
means the poAvcr to surrender his freedom and contradict his essential nature. 
Funhermore, language accourits for the subject-object split which man ex- 
pfcriences in relation to his world, for '*in transforming reality into meaning i\ 
separates mind and reality."*^ Four types of linguistic ambiguity result from ' 
the subject-obje,ct cleavage (1) the ambiguity of poverty and abundance, that 
IS, "the poverty in the midst of richness that falsifies that which is grasped 
through neglect of innumerable other possibihties'\^° (2) ^he hmitation on 
universality inhcrenif'^n every particular language system, (3) the unavoidable 
indefiniteness of language ^'because of the infinite distance between the 
language -forming subject (collective or individual) and the inexhaustible ob- 
ject (every object) it tries to grasp," i:ausing languagp.to betray the mind;^* 
anticommunicative possibilities of language-^x:h as empty talk 
and the flight into silcncC, propaganda, contradiction, intoxication, and 
polemics-that arise ^from conscious -and unconscious, personal and social 
sources, "Sinj:e language canhot penetrate to the very center of the other self. 
It is always a mixture of revealing and concealing."^^ And while these four 
distortions are based upon the subject-object split, the split is ambiguous, for 
"no language is possible without the.subject-bbject cleavage" although "Ian-, 
guage is continuously brought to self-defeat by this very cleavage."^ 

But language has a third possibility, a possibility of healing. When ordinary 
language is transformed into symbolic language^ it is "fragmentanly liberated, 
from the Jbondage. to the subject-objecf scheme," thereby "expressing the 
union of him who speaks with that ofvwhich he speaks in an act of linguifitic' 
self-transccndcncc."^'* When the word becomes a symbpl (or Word) it frag- 
mentarily overcomes • linguistic distortion. Symbolic langu^c is *'beyond 
poverty and abundance, A few words become great words!"^^ It "transcends 
the particular encounter which ft expresses m the direction of that which is 
universal, the Logos, the criterion 9f^vtiy particular logos."^^ The ambi- 
guity of indefiniteness is overcome. **(It| docs not try to grasp an ever 
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escaping object byt expresses a union between the inexhaustible subject and 
the inexhaustible object in a symbol which isb> Its very nature indefinite and 
definite at the same time, h leaves th^ potentialities of both sides of the 
symbol -creating encounter open-and'in this sense it is indefinite— but it 
excludes other symbols (and any arbitranness of symbolism) because of the 
' unique character jof the encounter/*^^ Finally, the anti communicative pos- 
sibilities of language are transcended, for the symbol ^'reaches the center of 
the other one but not m t^^s of definitioos .or circumscnptions of finite 
objects or finite subjectrvit> (for example, emotions), it reaches the center of 
the other one by uniting the centers of the speaker and the listener in the 
transcendent unity. When the ordinary language *bf signs is transformed 
into syjTibolic langliage, language becomes a form of healing. It becomes the 
medium for genuine dialogue. 

Turning from the relation between language and nian to the relation 
between' language and culture, we find language viewed as the subst^cturc of 
culture. First of all, the functions of culture are prefigured in the functions of 
language. The three functions of language— denotation, expression, and com- 
munication -dan be distinguished but not, separated, for all three are present 
to some extent in all meaningful discourse. The denotative or cognitive 
function is **ifs ability to g^^3p and communicate general meanings" and the 
expressive or aesthetic function is **irs ability to disclose and to communicate 
personal states. The basic unit of denotation is the concept, while the 
#basic unit of expression is the image. The 'communicative function of lan- 
• guage is operative even when nonverbal forms arc substituted for language. 
Nonverbal forms serve a linguistic function because "they have meaning only 
in reference to words, to the spoken language.'*^ , There is no meaning apart^ 
from language, and anything which conveys mcatfiing— be it a protest march, a 
tree, a painting, or a mathematical forcnula— is dependent upon language. 
Language is both a prerequisite of and constituent feature in all other forms . 
of communication. Communication, then, is the process by which signs and 
symbols, through their cogn^.tive and expressive power, influence attitudes, 
values, beliefs, and action.'*' 

Language is the basic cultural creation. In. sharp contrast with philosophers 
like Bergson and Whiteheajd who view language as aji ' extension of the 
tool-making function of the intelligence which has developed according to the 
principles of evolutionary naturalism, Tillich sees even the use and production 
of tools as dependent upon language. **Man produces tools as tools, and for 
this the conception of universals is presupposed, i.e., the power of language. 
The power of tools is dependent on the power of language. Logos precedes 
everything. If man is called homo faber^ he is implicitly sailed anthropos 
logtkos, i^e., man who is dcter;nincd by the logos and who is able to use the 
meaningful word."*^* On the other hand, he insists that in actuality language 
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and^ technology must be viewed as ttie dual^ndation of culture. Language 
and technology, providing the powers oApprehension and action, are the 
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foundation for the general duality in all cultural creativity: "Beings 'receive 
each othsr- and, by doing so, change each other. They receive and react" In 
^e realm of the organic^is is called stimulus and response, under the 
dimension ^^ne\f^wsre^ii is called perception and reaction , under the 
dimension of spirit, I suggest calling it theoria and praxis. The original Greek 
_ forms of the words 'theory' and 'practice' are used because the mOdem formsf 
have lost the meaning and power of the ancient wOrds."^' In its denotative' 
and expressive functions, language is the basic expression of theona. The 
communicative function of language together with the tool-making function 
constitute the basic expression of praxis. Put in. terms of a hypothetical 
conversation with Kenneth Burke, Tillich might respond to Burke's analysis 
this way: "Language is not only, symbolic actiojf (pr«<s)-it is also'symbolic 
reception (t^eona). Mr. Burke, you have left out half of life!" 

Thevria is "the act of looking at the encountered world in order to take 
something of it into the centered self as a mtaningful, structured whole 
The aesthetic image and the cognitive concept are the i<vo modes by which 
w^ apprehend reality. They represent poles of a^tinuum, rather than 
separate and distinct types. The terms ."image'^an^ "concept" are very 
broad- ".mage ' as tl^c essence of all aesth«i^ creations and the expressive 
dimension of language, "concept" as the essence of all cognitive creations and 
the denotative dimension of language. The inner aim (telos) of the cognitive X 
act is "truth," the bridging of the gap between subpdi and object, driving 
toward the concept which embraces all concepts.^/holcthe aesthetic act 
shares this end, its primary' aim is "beauty" (in the sensednWfiTty of the 
good and the beautiful, kalon k'igathon), driving toward ^iS^^ 
encompasses all images The cognitive act aims toward unity Lh the ac^ 
thetic act. Thus, the highest form of discourse represents a unity o^ dialectical 
validity and cxpres^iVc adequacy. ^ 

Praxts includes "the whole of cultural acts of centered pwstfhaliti*? who as 
^members of social groups act upon each other and themselves."*' Comtnunica- 
tion, as the basic form of praxis, is aption which in the interpersonal rfealm is 
aimed at the actualization of human potentialities, and which in the comrt^unal 
realm is aimed at "justice," the social good. Personal growth demands 
interpersonal encounter: "Man actualizes himself as a person in the encouriter 
with other persons within a community."^^ And such an encounter nccL- 
sitates two-way communication: "A pcrson-to-person relationship is actuil 
through. the word. One is related to a person in speaking to him, and onc\ 
remains in relation to him only if he answers."^ Dialogue, then, is merely \ 
another name for the moral act, for "the moral imperative is the command to 
become what one potentially is, ^ person within a community of pereons."" 
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While Tillich's analysis of dialogue closely parallels that of Manin Buber in 
man> respects, there is one decisive distinction. Unlike Buber, Tillich views 
community *(Gemeinschaft) as ne^cessarily implying an organizational and 
power structure.*^ Therefore, dialogue must also be viewed as the aim of 
persuasion directed toward «he transformation^of the political structure. 

In its cognitive and aesthetic, personal and communal forms, culture is the 
structure for the dynamit actualization of reason. Ontological reason (logos, 
Vemunft) is "the structure of the mind which enables the mind to grasp and 
to transform reality. It is both subjective and objective, theoretical and 
practical, cQgmtive and aesthetic, detached and passionate. Ontological reason 
IS sharply distinguished from technical reason, the ci^pacity for "reasoning/* 
or what Aristotle meant by "deliberative reason." Deliberative reason is 
concerned only with the discovery of means for given ends. It can provide the 
basis for nothing more than a rhetoric of expediency. "While reason in the 
sense of Logos determines the ends, and only in the second place tbe means, 
reason in. the technical sense determines thc^means while accepting the ends 
from 'somewhere else.* Ontological reason unites the polarities. of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity,' of theory and practice, of image and concept, of 
passion and detachment, of structure and depth. But as actualized under the 
conditions of existence, the polarities become separated and thereby dis- 
torted. Existentially distorted reason can only be fragmentarily transcended 
through the apprehension of transcendent meaning embodied in symbolic 
forms. 

' The concept of transcendent meaning is the foundation fot^the theory of 
symbolism. Three structural components are involved in every actualization 
of meaning, subject matter or content, form, and substance or import. 
"Substance or import is grasped by means of a form and giygn expression in a^ 
I content. Content is accidental, substance essential, and form is the mediating 
clement.'"** The substance" of meajpir^gcannot become real and effective 
unless embodied in symbolic form. The function of symbolism is "the 
intuition of the forms of rneaning filled with a living import, nofthe intuition 
of any sort of independent metaphysical essences. Fornvand substance 
cannot be separated without the distortion of both elements. 

The apprehension of transcendcnj/ineaning encompasses two elements^ the 
intuitive or existential ^ element, and' the critical or ethical element. The 
intuitive element is experienced as the presence of unconditioned meaning 
here and now, while the critical element appears as the judging and trans- 
forming power of 'unconditioned meaning.^ In every actualization of tran- 
scendent meaning both elements are present, both the experience of meaning 
as being and as what ought *to be. For "what is ajid what ought to be are 
united in the ground of all bcing.'*^ When the intuitive clement alone is 
operative, there results "a wotfd-dcfying, static mysticism, without ethical 
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dynamics 1md without a world-transforming will and powcr.'"^ When the 
active clemc^nt is operative in isolation, it results in **a world-contro]iing 
^technical activism, without a spiritual substance and a world-transcending will 
*and power." « The elements are^ interdependent, and the absence of one-' 
implies the distortion of the other. 

Corresponding to these two elements in the experience of meaning are the 
two basic forms &f symbolic expression-myth and cult. Symbols do not 
appear in isolation; a particular symbol is a part of a mythic or cultib nexus, 
_and_iunujtjicuindcrst^ in that confexj. The functions of.reason, which 
separate arid becopne distorted under the conditions of existence, are frag- 
mentarily Reunited in myth and cultic expression. "iHe union of the cognitive . 
and aesthetic functions is fully expressed in mythology, the womb out^ 
which both of thejn were born^and came to independence and to which they 
tend to- return."^ And likewise, the union of personal and "commu^^ 
funcbons i; fully Expressed in the cult community which is the mothej^f 
both of th( m and to which they try to return."^^ And finally, the scpa/don 
of the intuitive and active elements is overcome: **In the relation of r^th and 
cult no sepiration is eveh imaginable. Cult includes the myth on the basis of 
which 11^ ads out the divine-human drama, and myth includes the cult of 
which ir is jthe imaginary expression. It is, therefore, understandable that 
there is la .continuous struggle for the reunion, of theory and practice.'"*' 
Myth and cult are the forms through which transcendent meaning is appre-.^ 
hended, and ontological reason actualized in culture. Myth and cult are > 
necessary forms of expression "because exisicricc resists conceptualisation. 
Only the realm of essences admi^of strumif^analysis."'^' They are *'forms 
of the human consciousness which are always present. One can replace one 
myth^ by another, but one cannot remove the myth from man's spiritual 
life." They may be couched in philosophical, scientific, artistic, political, 
economic, or ethical language, but they cannot be removed. Symbols, the 
building blocks of myth and cult, should be approached .from this perspec- 
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Tiilich maintains that the concept of the symbol has been lost in twentieth- 
centUry thought, and argues that the source of the problem is the disap- 
pearance of the distinction between sign and syn^bol, brought about with the 
help of medieval nominklism and contemporary analytic philosophy. Using 
the distinction of Martin Heidegger, his colleague at the University of Mar- 
burg, Tiilich posits the distinction between sign and symbol: '*%.anguage 
grasps tbe encountered reajiry in terms of *bcing athand -in the literal sense 
of being as an object for 'handling' or n^ianaging in order to reach ends 
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(whicl^ may become means for other ends). This is what Heidegger has called 
Zuhandensein (being at disposal) in contrast to Vorhandensein (being in 
existence), the first form denotes a technical, the second a cognitive, relation- 
ship to reality. "^^'^ The language of signs is the language of the ordinary, 
technical encounter with reality, which encompasses all empirical facts and 
events and in which .language ^ used as an object for manipulating or 
managing in order to reach desired ends. The symbolic-mythological language 
of spiritual cJkperience uses' the objects of ordinary expedience and their 
linguistic expressions, but it uses them as symbols, that isr, transcending the 
subject-object cleavage, rather than as signs, bound to the subject-object 
scheme. In preScientific modes of thought the sign-symbol confusion rests in 
using symbolic-mythological language to refer to the phenomena of ordin^arily 
encountered reality. This category of linguistic misuse includes (1) sorcery, 
where language is used as a physical caijse'; (2) magic, where Janguage is used 
as a psychic causc^ and (3) suggestion, where language is used as an emotional 
cause. "These uses of the word arc possible, but they eliminate the essence of 
the word, its quality as the bearer of meaning."" Oh the other hand, the 
sign -symbol, confusion . in contemporary thought inorc frequently rests in 
interpreting symbolic language as if it had the sime type of referent as the 
language of ojfdinary technical experience. In identifying" reality witKempiri- 
cal reality, positivists have given the term "symbolic** a connotation of 
^ non-real and have obscured the distinction between sign and symbol. 



Tillich repeatedly emphasizes that whjrn a person uses the phrase "only a 
symbol,** he has completely misunderstood the meaning of symbol, confusing 
It with sign.^^ Symbols and signs have only one feature in common: th^y 
both "point beyond themselves to something' efse.**^^ Although signs apd^^^'^^ 
symbols have this one point of identify they are substShtiv€4y-<li£f^nf: The , 
basis for the difference in the two concepts resides in their differing relations- 
ships to that to which they point. Convention is the basis for the relationship 
between signs and their referents. For that reason, "the sign can be changed 4 
arbitrarily according to the demands of expediency.'*^^ Convention and 
expediency, as wc shall sec] are not part of the relationship of symbols with 
that to which they point. ' * 

It should be emphasized that symbolism is not bound to language, al- 
though language is both a prerequisite of and a constituent feature in all other 
media of symbohzmonf **Ver bum is more than oratio. . . . (It] can be, in 
everything in which the Spirit cbcpr^sscs itself, even in the silent synnibols of 
art, even in the works of the community and law.**^^ Anything within the 
realm of human experience is a potential medium for symbolization. It 
shoul4 be emphasized thatt for Tillich, the term ^symbol** is not an entitative 
term. To raise, the question, *^What sort of entity is a 'symbol?** is to 
misconstrue the problem. 
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The first characteristic of the symbol decisively differentiates symbol from 
sign- symbols participate jn the meaning and power of the reality to which 
they point. "The difference between symbol and sign is the participation in 
the symbolized reality which characterizes the symbol, and the non- 
participation in t^ie 'point;ed-to' reality which characterizes the sign."^'' The 
letters of the alphabet do not participate in the sounds which we may utter 
upon seeing the letters-being signs, the relationship is one of mere conven- 
tion. On the ot«her hand, a flag participate^ in thc^incanirig,and poweiLof-ihc- 
group it represents, thus, persons who acknowledge it as a symbol view an 
attack upon the flag as an attack upon the very meaning of the group. 

The s^ond feature of the symbol is that it opens up dimensions of reality 
which are otherwise closed and which cannot be apprehended in any other 
way. A painting, for example, mediates ^ meaningyWhich can be apprehended 
only through the experience of that particular painting. Wl\en a word be- 
comes a symbol, it functions in the same way Jt acquires imagery associated 
only with that particular word. / 

The third character^^K of the symbol, the counterpart of the second, is' 
that it opens up "ditN^sions and elcmchts of our soul [Geist] which' 
correspond to the dimensions «nd element/ of f^aliry"^* -dimensions within 
us of which \ve cannot beconle aware except through symbols. Hence, every 
symbol hasfa two-sided or double-edged function-opening up "reality in- 
deeper levels and the human soul in special levels/'^^ Stated another way, 
symbolic language has "an expressive power which points through the ordi- 
nary expressive possibilities of language to the lincxpressible and its relation 
to us.'*^' Apprehension of symbolic meaning is^an act in which the whole 
existence of t)\c person is'involved, including his^icmporal, spatial, historical, 
psychological, sociological, and biological ccSnditions. 

Corresponding to the second and third characteristics of the symbol is the 
primary function of the symbol; the apprehension of transcendent meaning 
through symbolic forms produces Existential knowledge, not knowledge in 
the st^hse of information, episteme, or scientia, bufJcnowledge in the sense of 
"wisdonv" "insight," sapientia, or gnosis. 'Mt is the level of Being and truth as 
such before they split into subject and object, and, therefore, it has the 
character of a mystery.**^' Elsewhere, Tillich terms this dual function the 
"fjerceptibility" of the symbol, "this implies that something which is intrin- 
sically invisible, idea!, or transcendent is made "perceptible in the symbol and 
is in this way'gi\icn objectivity.*'^^ Thl^ do<fs not imply that the symbol 
produces objective knowledge; for by definition, transcendence implies 
knowledge of that which transcends the subject-object cleavage, and "a real 
symbol points to an object which can never become an object. "^-^ The 
perceptible element of the symbol js the imagery it evokes from the total 
personality Through the expressive power of imagery, concepts become m 
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tfiM absvact, empty, powerless forms. They become a unity of universality 
J and ,TO,p^etcncss. .Thi^ bccorpe symbals with trailsforming and healing 

The Imagc^y^of the symbol is subject to contirtu^s chairge. For "every 
period of hurrt^ ^history expresses" its '"encounter between the infinite 
oursclvgsand in ^e whole universe in^tlifferent irpages.*'^ Furthermore, the 
uniqueitcss of every, person, guarantees a manifold of irrwigcfs jperceive<j m 
i^yccy symbol* An^ima^- ha^fwipj components'^ the actual fact and the 
/reception of that f^ct, an^ ^hc frn^c*'bclongs both on the side of fact and on 
' the, side of reccpiLon/'^'^/^^o'Wiourg^ of critical or* historical study caiT ^ 
seplratc ''the two. T^c scholar cannbt '^cltyide the image and say, 'This aspect 
IS reception of thc^fact, while tfiis other ispcct is acjual fact,* for they cannot 
b6 s,eparatt'd They belo/ig together."^ This does not mean that image and. 
.f&lit> are incompatible tefil^s!'^mage is the way in which, history, reality 
e impresses Kself aird is hancied down from one generation to the other. 
Kilfthcrmore^ ip^ symbolic or .mythical analysis, the image or impress ion 
created ^>./:he hisitorical, event orf^tson is the decisiv^ element. For example, 
tall^ng^bout Lincof^as a symbd|i^for\he American people, Tillich states 
; that while "a living person stands l)cf^\nd'* the symbol, "the decisive thing is 
, how he impressed hims^ll^bh the Anxer^^an people so that he, could become a 
'i^ynlbolV'^^" ^ \ * ' * > ' 

.A"^l0urth' characteristic of symbols iif that they cannot 'be invented, 
replaced, or produced intentionally. Th^ grow out'of the indii^idual or 
|oficjtt\^c unconscious ^and cannot function Vfithout being accepted by the 
ui^cfjjlcious dimehsioft of aur being.****^ Ft)r tljis reason, a symbbl casino t bcn - 
^repk/CQd b> another 5^m6oI.."Ev^^ry^tsymbol hiJs a special, function Nvhich is^ 
just It ancl cAnnpt be replaced by more or les^ idtquate^ symbols. . . . A; . 
.'i symbolic word, Such a^J the, word 'God,* cannot beN^placed. No symbol can "* 
'be ft'pi^&'ed^when used in its*5p€cial function."^ Mt\for this reason t^at he 
cmphaB^e$ thit the way to achieve dialogue ^among tK^>vorld rcligioi^ and V*- 
political sy stems l^ not to relinquish one's religious and political syniA)Q!s for 
' the "sake of a uni^^ersal conccptwhich would be "Jjo thing bm^ co^cep?'"^*^A 
^nlvcrsa^ concept cant^Be created,* but a universal symbol c^nrot, aiid'only a 
symbol ha^ tKjC healing and ^transforming power, to overcome c^rangemcnt. 
Hctice,* t|e^'way to dialogue* is "to penetrate into the d^p^hr^* of^c's owht 
, religiou^ and political symbols^ For in the tJepth of the symlwl, t(wre is a ^ ' 
point at which the symbol itself lo^es importaoccV ^nd "that to wKkh it , 
poitits breaks throug|ij particuliinty,' elevating i,t^<> spimiial frc6d9^^v>^ 
wi'tli It a vision of^ the spiritual presence in otfiwi expre^^sions of the 
ullitfta|e iTicarifng . of \^ri*s e?^istence.*'^^ Universal^ meaning can only be 
approa(;hed*irhJircctly through the partitujarji^ ,and dj/namic j)ower of the 

v->ytnboi^' \\ ^ ^ . ^ ' / : . 
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The fifth and final characteristic common to ^all -symbols follows as a 
consequence of the fourth. Like living beings, symVolJ are born, 'they grow, 
and they dic-as distinct from signs which may W consciously invented and 
removed. SymBols,are born within a group when th^ historical situation of 
, ^ Ihe group is. ready for thenri "Out of the w^mbrffnchls usually called today 
^ the •group unconscious' or 'collective unconscious/ or whatever you want to 
call it-out of a grou'p which acknowledges, in thfs thin^, thisXvord, this flag, 
. or whatever it ritay be, its own being. It is not invcnted^interttionally; and 
even if somebody woiild try to invent a symbol, as sotnetimes' happens, then 
It becomes a symbol only if the unconscious of a ^roup says yes to it.""? A 
speaker, for example, ma/ coin a phrase, but it does ngt become a symbol. ' 
until iti&vokes a symbolic .i-c$po^ise. The speaker does not dreate the symbol; 
,the speaker-audience transaction crcates^the symbol. Likewise, symbols can- ' 
. 'not be destroyed or removed by human intent. They die when tlje "inricr 
situation of the human, group to a symbol ceas^ej^^tTexist."''^ Historical ^ 
movdmenrs can be viewed in terms of the life cycle of 'the myth which 
propels .them. A mc^vement comes into existence with the birxh of a new 
^ ^myfh. It grows as more people respond to it, and it dies when'it leases the 
*• - power to produce response ih the group, " 

Thclife-of the symbol is accompaniecl by two tragically unavoidable 
tcndencies-profaijiv^ation and demonization- which pervertahc transfendenj,* 
. char^icter of symbolic meanmg. "Profane" means "thd resistance ngainst 
self-transcendence under all dimensions of lifc?''i Under the impact of . 
^ofanizJtion, tHfinexhaustible^substaftcc of rrfeanirig disappears, leaving t^ie^ - 
symbolic* form* empty.' f he ^y mho] becomes an object. And despitc^itV 
emptiness ^t'is^enaciou^f miintaincd.,TJte citfjjtihess created by the profani- 
zation of symbols is all the, more dangerous becaUstr it invites^^demonic ^ 
, invasions to fill the vacuum,.as in the case*of the emergence of J^azi Germaay. 
. Demonization is the secortd'way in which the tfanscendcnt^characW of ^ 
symbolic meaning becomes perverted. Unlil<cthe profane', the demonic does 
not resist self-transcendence, h\ii rather it identifies itself with" the t^nscen-« 
dent. Jh<i demonic is the mytliical expression for "the structural/and fiiete- 
fore inescapable, power of evih^^^ Tillich'ei^plain^. 'UVhen^w? speak of *the 
demorwc' we mean more than failurfc and distomon, more than intentional ^ 
evil, the dc>onic-is a negative absolute. I^t is the efcvation of something 
^ relative and ambiguous (something in which th(;^negative and the positive are" 
united) to absoluteness^. The ambiguous, in which positive and ne^ati^e, 
creative and destructive dcjjients arc mingled is considered Sacred in itself, is 
deified."''' A religious creed Identified with the absolute, a political ideology 
identified with 'justice itself, a^ philosophical syste;n identified with truth 
itself, an artistic style identified with beauty itsclf-all arc\examples of the 
dcmonizationtf symbolic forms. Transcendent meaning can only become " 
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actual through symbolic forms. But when the forms themselves arc held to be 
transcendent, they become demonic. Because of the ineviuble distortion of 
symbolic meaning through demonization and profanization, criticism remains 



a permanent necessity. 



HI 



Signs and symbols cannot be understood or evaluated with the same critical 
tools. In this section we^ shall explicate the critical principles for evaluating 
symbols implicit in Tillich's writings. Throughout tfie discussion to follow it 
should be remembered that a symbol ^cannot be "judged oil a true-false 
continuum. Rather, it must be judged (1) on an authentic-inauthentic con- 
tinuum with respect to its meaning, and (2) on an adequate-Inadequate 
continuum with respect to its expressfve^and communicative power. 
, The literalistic interpretation of the symbol is profane because it attempts 

-to objectify what cannot be objectified, reducing the symbol to an object; 
and it is demonic because it tries to raise the distorted objectification to the 
level of ultimacy. Hence, the first principle of criticism is the principle of 

'deliteralization, that Ts, "the necessity 'of recognizing, a symbol as a symbol 
and a myth as a myth. The need for deliteralisfation is continuous, for the 
tendency to literal ize is inherent in the subjcEt^bject .cleavage of language^ 

.Symbolic language is necessary for the preservation of meaning, but it niust 
be continually transcended and negated. To demonstrate Tillich's meaning Iftt 
us use his example of the symbolic term '*God." On the one hand, "God is no 
object for us as subjects. He is always that which precedes this divi^ion."''^ In 
other words, **God is a symbol for God."*^* But on, the otfrer hand, when we 
use the terra we cannot av6id the subject-object split because ** everything 
which becomes real to us enters the*, subject-object correlation,"*' and the 
subject-object .separation is necessary for both knowing and acting. For this 
reason, "atheism i^ the cgrrect response to the ^objectivelj^' existing God of 
literalistic thought,'**^ and "genuine religion without an element of atheism 
cannot be imragined."" For Tillich, there is no possible "atheism" in the 
popular conception of the term, and genuine atheisgi is prophetic cridcism 
agains^iteralistic distortfons. 

The literalfstic distortion of symbols is manifested in all attempts to pr 
the "existence'* of symbols and in the method of argi|ing to a conclusion. 
Appreiwn'sion of a symbol has the character cff self-evidence 6r "existential 
truth," ;hat is, "a truth which lives in the immediate self-expression^pf an 
e^cperiehcc."^ Apprehension of a symbol fs *'not an act of cognitive affirma- 
tion^ithin the subject-object structure of reality. Therefore, it is not subject 
to verification by experiment or trained experience."** If judged by the* 
criteria of logic and adequacy of evidence, symbols can never be justified and 
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"ari^^ccd to the absurd. Takc^, for example, all so-called arguments for the 
"existence of God" "Such a statement as *a being, called God, does exist* is 
not an assertion oj^faith but a cognitive proposition without sufficient 
evidence.* The affirmation and the negation of such statements are equally 
absurd. This judgment refers to all attempts that would give divine authority 
to statements of fact in history, mind, and nature."^ Furthermore, he 
states- "God docs not exist. He is being-itsclf beyofTd essence and existence. 
Therefore, to argue that God exists is to deny him."*'' Apprehension of 4 
symbol is a matter of understantiingiverified by existential participation. And 
understanding and participation are interdependent. "There" is.no under- 
standing . . .without participation, but without understanding the participa- 
tion becomes mechanical aqd compulsory.*'^ The first principle of cnticism, 
then, « the protest against the literalistic perversion- of g^uine symbols. 
. The second principle ^f criticism is based upon the inevitable demoniza- 
tion of genuine symbols. This is the principle of prophetic protest "against' 
every power which claim| divine character for itself *'^^ The critic must fight 
all claims to ultimacy "no individual and no human group can claim a'di^ine 
dignity for its moral achievements, for its sacramental power, for it« sancnty, 
or Xorjts doctrih^T:. It implies that there cannot be a sacred system, 
ecclesiastical of polibcal, that there cannot be a sacred hierarchy with 
absolute authority', and that there^cannot be a truth in human minds which is 
divme truth m itself Consequently, the prophetic spirit must always criticize, 
- attack, and condemn sacr^d-^thorities, doctrines, and morals."^ The pnn- 
ciplc of protest points to a self-crttical dement involved in every genuine act 
of symbolic apprehension. In every authentic symbol "there is an clement 
^ that judges the symbol and those who use it."^* Every genrfine symboi must 
include an clement of self-negation "That symbol is most adequatc'xvljj^ch ' 
expresses not only the ultimate but also its own lack of ultimacy.'*^ ' 
Apprehension of symbolic meaning means intuiting in one's own symbols 
"the No of the Unconditional against every* symbol."^ The principle of 
protest does not accept any truth "as ultimate except the one that no man»^ 
possesses it " Any person, group, or idea which claims ultimacy foritscifT* 
lacking a principle of self-criticism, is self-destructive, destructive to others, 
and destmctive to the pu«wt of truth. It is the job of the cridc to fighr such 
claims to ultimacy in ,thV«^IT^ of the sclf^ranscending and 1?If-neganng 
clement of the authentic synHjolT^^^ * ^ 

The principle of protest in^ides the dialectic of^adition and reforma- 
tion. Taken separately, each cl^ncrit becomes diswRcd. "the dagger of 
tradition is demonic rfubris, the dWer'of reformation is emptying c.riti- 
cismr* Hence, gcnifine criticisni "do^^not come from outside but from the 
center of the tradition itself, fighting it^stortions in the name.of its tme 
meaning Tficrc is no reformation withoutS^dition/*^ Thus, the critic of 
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the symbol must be. a part of the tradition* he must apprehend the genuine 
meaning of the symbol. He must perceive reformation as the permanent 
necessity' against the demonization and profanization of genume symbols. But 
the critic cannot depend upon any objdcnve standards to guide him in a 
movement of reformation. It is always a matter of daring and risk, "it has no 
safe standards, no spintuil guaranties. It pushes forward, and it may find that 
it has merely forged ahead into the void and has missed its mark. And yet it 
cannot do other than venture and risk. ... It denies the security of sacramen- 
tal systems with inviolaWe j'orms, sacred laws, etehial structures. It questions 
every claim of absoluteness, it remains dynamic even if it tries to become 
conservative."^' ''The risk of reformation may involve the disintegration of 
particufar institutions and groups. But the risk involves the certainty that the 
dynamic essence of meaning "cannot be'destroyed."^^ And it is the respon- 
sibility of the critic to take tliat^nsk. 

^he pnnciplc of prophetic protest cannot stand alone without becoming 
distorted and destructive. It is dependent upon the principle of form- 
creation. Meaning must have concrete embodiment in symbolic, forms in 
order to retain its power. However, it is "not dependent on the special 
symbols in which it is expressed. It has the power to be free from every form 
in which it appears."^ The relative truth of any genuine symbol in whatever 
form it may appear must be affirmed. The "no" of the principle of protest 
must be coupled with the "yes" of the principle of form-creation. Nels Ferre 
describes Tillich's critical dialectic. "Because his writings showed two faces, 
Tilhch could state in his Systematic Theology both that incarnation ... is 
indispensable to the Christian faith and also that incarnation, historically and 
factually speaking, is blasphemy and nonsense, or even, as he blandly told the 
Japanese Buddhists, that it was a matter of indifference to him as a Christian 
theologian whether Jesus ever lived. From within the concrete circle of faith 
the- former_statements, are true and necessary, but all such statements are 
symbblic,-hcd«fi^^^timacy. They are only analytically indispensable to the 
Christian faith, not historically or in reaHty.''^^ Unless one recognizes the 
relativity of the Symbols of his grdup, dialogue with other groups not sharing 
those symbols is impossible. 

A symbol cannot b^ fought effectively on the basis of scientific er 
practical criticism. Myth and cult, of which a particular symbol is a part, are 
necessary forms of human consciousness and, therefore, necessary forms of 
expression: "An cxistcntiaJ protest against m.yth and cult is possible only in 
the power of myth and cult."*^* To negate a symbol means to affirm 
another symbol. The principles of affirmation and negation must be kept 
together in the method of the critic: 

It is a general axiom concerning all being that the negative can manifest 
itself only in connection with something positive (as the lie can exist 
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only through the clement of truth in it). According to this axiom, wc 
must say that protest cannot exist withou^t a *-*Gestalt" to which it 
belongs. The Gcstalt embraces itself and thc.pratcst agamst itselfj it 
comprise^ form and the negation of form. There is no ''absolute" 
negation and 'there is no ''absolute" protest-absolute in the literary 
sense of "absolved from any involvement." Negation, if it lives, is 
invjlved^in affirmation, and protest, if it lives, is .involved in form. 
Ly 'm'?^*^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ nothingness without the creativity of its 

The union of protest and creation implies that "the symbol is not simply 
rejected' but criticized and by th!?4:riticism it is changed."'^ And, the 
transformation of the symbol^^implics a transformation of the social group 
which affirms it. "A successful stfugglc for the^fnTifi cation of the symbols 
transforms them and creates a chai!ged social ^roup." Even if the group 
rejects the'judgment of the critic, it "docs not r<:main the same as it was 
before It may be weakened or it may be hardened in its demonic and profane 
traits, in either case it is transformed."'^^ The eritic's task is the preservation 
of the substance of meaning. Fulfilling that goal may necessijate the dis- 
covery of new symbolic forms. Tfie twentieth-century movements of Naziisrp 
and Communism-, for example, "transformed ordinary concepts, events, an.d 
persons into myths, 'and ordinary^erformances into rituals, therefore the*y 
had^to be fought with otheV myths and Tituals.'''^^ In short, effective 
criticism involves cither the restoration of the genuine meaning of the 
symbol, or the discovery- and communication of counter-s/mbols. 

Authentic form-c'ccation stands under the polar demand of'form- 
affirmahon aHd form-transcendence.* When and to the extent that the prin- 
ciples are considered separately 'they are perverted. Tl^e principle of form- 
affirmation means that the structuraLdemands'^of cultural forms must not be ' 
violated For symbols emerge through cultural forms, noj. outside of'them. 
Logical principles must be- adhered to in the cognitive act, aesthetic rules in 
the artistic act. A symbolic document may emerge from a parli^entary 
debate, but the ru^s of parliamentary law must not be violated m the^ 
process But at the same time the symbol transcends its form. The principle 
of form-transcendence means that the cultural form expresses jtranscendent 
meaning only "if there is an ecstatic, form-transcending quality in them," 
only if transcendent meaning "breaks into the finite forms and drives them 
beyond themselves'" When the principle of form-affirmation is effective 
apart from form-transcendence, symbols become empty, profane forms, as in 
legalism, conventionalism, aesthetieiShn, and intellcctualism. "A form wh^ch is 
too rigid to be transcended becomes by degrees more and niore/neaningless- 
though not-wrong. It is fil-st felt as a protection from transcendent inter- 
ference, then as the embodiment of formal correctness, and lasr as empty 
formalism. "'<f When, on the other^ hand, the principle of -fbrnt.. 
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transcendence is al0;ie effective, the symbol becomes demonic, and its adher^ 
ents 1)ecome fanatical and destructive. '*[They are] driven to repress in 
everyone and every group that conscience of form which demands honest 
submission to the structural necessities of cultural creation. For example, 
they violate artistic integrity in the name of a sacred (or politically expedient) 
style, Qr they undercut the scientific honesty which leads to radical questions 
about nature, man, and history, or they destroy personal humanity in the. 
name of a demonically distorted fanatical faith. The critic must under- 
stand the structural demands of the particular cultural form if he is to even 
recognize the repressive effects of demonized symbols, 

A fourth critical principle of symbolic forms is the principle of contempo- 
raneity. Based upon the assumptionjof the inseparable unity of knowledge 
ajid situation, the principle of contemporaneity affirms that in every symbolic 
form "the eternal element must be expressed in relation to a 'present 
situation,* "° The "situation" of the present does not refer to a person's 
psychological state or a group's sociological condition. "Situation" refers "to 
the Scientific and artistic, the economic, jjolitical, and^thical/orw5 in which 
they express their interpretation of existence/''** Meaningful symbolic 
forms^must use the conceptual tools of the present situation, otherwise they 
have no power for transforming the present. The symbol once embodied in 
the term "sin," for example, has lost its genuine meaijung and become 
muralistically distorted. To be effective today the symbol n^t be embodied 
in the terms of our own self-interpretation, terms such as 'Wtrangement,** 
"alienation/* and "existential anxiety " The inseparable unity of knowledge 
and situation cannot be broken without destroying both Knowledge and 
situation, ; •! 

It should be notpd at this point that contemporaneity docs hot refer to the 
popular cbmmunication of sy mbols, but refes(o the adequ acy of symbols 
themselves. Put in Platonic terms, dialectic is noNrhet6ric, and rhetorical 
effectiveness docs not prove dialectical validity. Dialectical terms arc them- 
selves symbolic forms, a unity^ of concrete situation and transcendent mean- 
ing, of conceptual authenticity and expressive adequacy, and they can only 
be discovered and interpreted through existential participation in the situa- 
tion. , 'i , 

The principle of contemporaneity encompasses the polar elements of 
verity and adaptation. If taken separately, verity becomes demonic absolut- 
ism and adaptation becomes emptying relativuation. Affirmation of verity 
alone is a demonic perversion, for it destroys the dynamic element of truth 
and distorts the static element by raising the static element to the position of 
absolute validity . Affirmation of verity without adaptation * 'destroys the 
humble honesty of the search for truth, it splits the consei<m€ o - of i ts 
thoughtful adherents, and it "fnakes them fanatical because they are forced to 
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suppress elements of truth of which they are dimly aware.""^ 'The element 
of adaptation, taken ajonc, produces an empty relativization and creates a 
vacuum to be filled by new demonic distortions. Adaptation without verity 
leaves the content '^in continual danger of being surrendered for the sake o'f 
accommodation."'*^ Wi'thout the corrective of criticism, the symbol "wo)<ld 
lose itself in the relativities of the 'situation', it would become a 'situation' * 
itsclf-for instance, the religious nationalism of the so-called German Chris- ' 
tians*' during die Nazi era. The critic must strive to preserve the dynamic ^ . 
tension of the polarity of vent)' and adaptation. ^ 

Although the process of adaptation to the present situation may be 
consciously and intentionally denipd, it is never possible to cor^pletply escape 
the adaptive process. This necessity is rooted in the adaptive dynamics of 
language "since language is the basic and all-pervasive expression of every 
situation." Hence, no historical movement that has fought "for verity as..^' 
against accommodation" has "escaped the necessity of a(|aptation::i4tsdf^^ 
A careful analysis of the languagc-ofjuch^^ ,s has 

indeed adapted to its cultur^-histoncaTsituati The rfcal problem of the 
claim to verity alone is the absence of its adaptation being a conscious and ' 
intentional process. Only when adaptation becomes a conscious process can it 
be subjected to rational criteria. ^ 

A final criterionJnJl^i-4^vak^ation of symbols is the principle of expressive 
adequacy. Symbol^^H^iust^bc^^^ of their power to express 

what they are supposed to express." " "Adequacy' of expression means 
the power of expressing an ultimate concerrTin such a way that it creates 
repiy» action, communication.""^ Symbols capable of expressing^ 
scendent meaning so as to create reply, action, and communication a^^ltesc-. 
which not only express'conscious beliefs, values, and attitudes, but which also 
express unconscious drives and images. If the ultimate concern of someone 
"expresses itself in symbols which are adequate to his unconscious striving^T 
these strivings cease to be chaotic. They do not need repression, because they 
have received 'sul^limation' and are united with, the conscious activities of the 
person." Expressive adequacy is possible only if the symbol is Born out of 
the present cultural situation. From the point of view of the artist, expressive 
adequacy implies expressive honesty. An artistic style, for example, is dis- 
honest if it is an imitation of £ stylistic fradition. "An artilfic style is honest 
only if it expresses the real situation of the arcTst and'the iiltural perimJ>Co 
which he belongs." '^o ^^^^ situation iT the existentkl dcmk<^ he 
present, which can only be grasped through participation JpKrdepth, the 
dynamic structure of *a historical situation, cannpp^btTuilUerstood by a 
detached description ^jf as many facts as possiljl^r^Ttmust be Vcpcrienceain 
lift and action. The depth of evcry^^rfiSerTtlsits power to trans^^^ the past 



into a future." For th^S FcasCJn, the expression of the present si^ 
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matter of risk and decision, which becomes symbolic only when it creates 
action, response, and communication. 

The importance of expressive adequacy, both as a criterion for critical 
judgments and as a requirement for effective criticism, deserves emphasis. 
Adequate expression transforms what it expresses. "Expression gives life to 
what IS expressed-it gives power to stabilize and power to transform," 
Expressive forms which are not able^to transform are inauthcntic, whereas 
authentic expression has "critical and revolutionary" power. Here lies the 
distinction between authentic art and propaganda Authentic a rt^ revelation 
^and dishonest art is propaganda.^^ It is the task of.the ^^uk'to distinguish 
between the two, for he is part of the 'Vanguard" v^^ith "precedes a great 
change in the spiritual and social-psychological situation. "*^^ 
. The method of the critic is dialectical. Tillich's dynamic dialectic is based 
on polarfties, not antitheses, within one structure, each of which is necessary' 
for the existence of the other and for the whole. The tension within polarities 
is a^ permanent, structural tension in life and history. The tension remains 
creative as long as the contrasting poles are kept together, but becomes 
destructive when they break apart. The task of the critic, then, is to maintain 
the unity of the dialectical polarities of the symbol -the polarities of expres-, 
sive adequacy and conceptual validity, of form and meaning, of verity and 
adaptation, of tradition and reformation. But there can be no real synthesis 
of dialectical polarities, for "an absolute stage as the end of the dialectical 
process is i <jjgntradiction of the dialectical principle." All synthesis 
remains symbolic, subject to the judgment of both Yes andNo. The symbolic 
synthesis, fragmentary and trans nor y as it may be, is necessary for effective 
criticism, For a demonic or profane symbol can be fought effectively only on 
the basis of another symbol. 

There arc no objective or universal standards to guide the critic in this 
endeavor. The critic must b^ driven beyond all tl^eoredcal formulations, for it 
\s "impossible to form useful universal concepts of cultural ideas" because 
abstraction destroys what is essential,'^'' and "the standpoint of the system- 
atic thinker belongs to the heart of the matter itself." Interpretation 
cannot be performed in detachment. It demands a creative participation in 
the situation and an openness to the critical principles which emerge. And 
beyond thisTillicfh would remind us that criticism is an attitude of humility, 
art acceptance of ambiguity, and an act of courage. 

^H^ulTilJich. Theology of Culture, cj. Robci^ C. Kimball (New York Oxford 
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( 

^^.^J^cr lectures at Louisiana State University in 1959 Marie Hochmuth Nichols 
-tccognized that there was a need to find "an orderly methodology for^the 
analysis of, discourse;. Despite some notable efforts, including thp^ of 
^^Bfofessor Nichols herself, that need has not been met. There hpWr, a 
substantial body of comment on the nature of rhetorical criiriasm from 
writers in^e field of speech communication. In these statemejrt^a varjcty of 
critical approaches may be identified ajid differentiated bythe issues which 
"'•■pratpanem, , ' . „ / ^ ° 

Contemporary statements which define the appr^hes are usually con- 
^ Ted to have begun in lV25..^"In our own times^least by 1925," Nichols 
otes, "rhetorical critics begaii to find their wayOlcrbert Wfifcclns' 'Literary 
Criticism of Oratory' in that year undoubted)/ bas had something to do with 
giving impetus to a mgre systematic approdTck to criticism and to what might 
be considered something of a critical moy^ervt among rhetoricians."^ 

Wichelns defined the essential^natu^ of the rhetorical act and designated 
the elements and relationships wh/A he believed c^lajncd rhetorical criti- 
cism. Although his study has b«h questioned ofra^numbc^:©^ points which 
forty-five years of cxperi^fK^ Criticism of Oratory" 

should have revealed, it pf^^^d the first modem Statement of some critical 
precepts which each later/heorist could.question and refine in the search for- 
an approach to rhetoricjd criticism^' / 

Although some aj^ntionxaa given \n the next tw6 decades to defining 
approaches to rhetorical eritic)sm, the jnajor thrust developed after World 
War 11,^ and can dated roughly from 1948 with the appearance oi Speech. 
Criiicisrn by Lester Thonssen atid A. Cratg-Baitd ? ' Five yea^' Vaf lie r, in 
compilmg the first two volumes of A History and Criticism American 
Public Address, William Norwood Brigancc did not include a statement on the ' 
nature of rhetorical criticism. Yet in 1954, Marie Hochmuth Nichols intro- 
duced volume three with an essay on *'The Criticism of* Rhetoric."^ 
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70*^ ^t. ^Rh'ctoricAnd'JCommuniesition ^ ^ * , 

. ' ^ ' \ V *^ • * ' ' • * * ... 

* t . 4. . ' • ' ■* , t 

•» C ; e ^ ^ . . * 

J- A ?tBcful starting point for one who wishes to develop an approach to '* 
rhetorical criticism is<hc cxarhina^ion of the arocles.and i)ooks published 
siqcc WiQh^clns's essay, ai7d ^partioriarly ^ince the . publication* of SpV^c^'^^ 

iCrtnasm. ,.?cw 'writers clairr*? tcr g^<:^vide a 'complete, understanding of the 
practice pf rhetorical criticism but their wrifings provide' a* basis fpr under- 

• standing tfcie vajriepy of cruital appr:g^ches_and indicate that rlie^topical criti- 
cism in the fietd of speech' communication Is diverse iff its practiced. - ' , * 

HbwQver^ there dpes^seem to be a relatively limited number of problems ^ 
whicli havc^<?bnc5etn'cd th^se wtijcip. T^e answers "provided td them help 
define the apptpaches to 4ieto?i'cal criti^isrti. The purp'Ose of thi5 essay is to 

^flanfy thesc^ problems and answ^,*^lthough the essay reveals some of my 
biases, It doe 5 ijot argue for a parbcular jJoint of^view. Rather, it 'clarifies 
somfc of th^ options ^ rhetorical criti(iUias in defining his-approacfh. This essay 
deals with eJght questio^ns, the**'answer^to whicn will provide a fair outline of , 
each critic's approach. Iq tgene^l,- tl^ese questions investigate the hmadftr « 

-issues of how one Refines /he rhe'forical act, uncferstands»thc inter;;^ation^ 
aniong its constituents, and identifies the bases Tor judging it. 

The firit three questions ask f^r a basic definition of rhetorical criticism, * 
the nature^ of the- object, dxam^ned, *and the relative urtpOrtance of the 
variables^ ^Ft the rhetori^a) act. Th,e nCMjJfgur questions at four factors * . 
teffect, Mnten^. morality,* and rationality) which may sejyc as ba$^s forf 
judgment. The fin^il (question is one of pluralism versus monism m method! • , 
i. \\ihat h the. relative "importofic^ of the material the critic seeks* to • " 
examine, and the method he ch'boses? Walter Fisher speaks cleariy for a / o 
n\im6cr of. \vritcrs \Vho argue that material, r^ot methjjd, is the central 
defining; 'characteristic of. rhetorical criticism. *'The,m*o$t critical quesnon in ^ 
.rhc tor ic'jft criticism ^ not*, m my judgmertt, Uhat method is mosf'appropriate 
and usc;fuj m the analysis and.pvaluatioixof speeches, but wb^tis our conocpt 
of speech V }^ QbjCQt of crit^dsm."* A>*rclatcd^positipn is taken by Lloyfl F^ 
Bttzer but*hi&, notion of matprial contains an interesting (Jiffcrenjcc. For him 
the. subject ruatte^r of rhetoric is a *'rhe\oricaK*3iscourse" or a "rhttoH^l 
\^Ork.** "llhctorical and -non-rhetorical discpurse" c^tfi be differentiated. But 
"rhetorical discourse*-" is for Bitzer broader than message. It is '*tlac situa^**n 
which generates it" which gives' '''rhetorical discourse ... its charac^t-as- 
rhCto?ica1."^ In Bitter's view," som'c messages are noilrhctorical andswac— * 
situations whicl\ produce jno Messages arc fhctorical. ^ " 
6, Othef Vriters respond differently to this question. For them rhetorical . 
.crKtlcism is not defined by jhc material or cyen the 'situation. Like the 
"i^plrimittce on the Advanoemcnt and ^^efinemcnt of Jlhet^rical Criticisiji" , 
thc^Nanonal Conference on F^etoric, they emphasize "^thc nituj^c of ihe 

*^ntic's inquiry" rather tlian*!,*thc materials studied."* ^ . 

In actual pgicnce,'*th<^ division between tliose who/rmphasizc rhate^jal and « 
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• situation and ^^o*>hp emphasft* method is not dcac-cut I have thus 
far portraVed.it. A hdirt.bcr'bf theOrjsts make no cleir distinctibn between 
. material and method. Gert^nLy Hcrbg'rt W^chclns and Lester Th^nssen and A 
Craig Ba«rd, while primarily, cpnterngd with outlin^g a' method of rhetorical 
criticism, limit thtf notion of rhctorid^ materials. For thc'ra, a "rhctoribal^ict" 
.s associated wiS^ a I'speaking perfarmance/* Wjchelr>s c5ns^«s written 
for^ps 6f pertuas4on such as editorials and pamphkts suitable for critical 
e^aminanon but b*es A.s ap^roa^to eriticisrii on.the unique charactpristics 
ofnhe subject n,atter "oratory.f- V^ald C. -Biyant notes that "rheto'nc is 
T "r..:?^"" ="^P l-!^vAl*t'to "fundamental rhetorical 
.situations What makes a situation rK^drical," he says, "i^^he focus upon 
accomplishing something predetermined an\direftiohal wit?, an audience 

,Thus ane approach to rhetorical c«tieiSnTye,^s apy enticism &f iLvfnt - 
which ,s defined broadly or narrowly'as rh^^Y^l; anotfierMnsists J^^^ 
jjamcular method .of princ.sm which can be apkcd 'to ahy event. The firsr 
^niighu accept as rh&brical crit.c,snv.,a dkcpssfpJi.tKh^ design 'of the chair^at 
a nStionU pohneaj convention while the second mi^ht"atcef,t the examina- 
tion of a football, game m rhetorieal^terms as rhetorical criticism. Along the 
spertrum a wide Oanety of approaches may be^stingUished. Some believe 
that there^are<lifferent kinds of^eto^jcal acQach. of ^^hich requires a 
different rhetorical method. Jhty^heve, ^nW^ne B'rockfiede\worlls that 
method must ^'bc adjusted to meet The dynamics of rhetorical >r^ci.ces."",. 
.rhat point of vij^v will be discussed Jater m this essay u^er the qukon of 
plurahsnxversus monism. ~ . • • 0 \ ' 

Coordmated with the qucsti6n posed here-to what extent an app'roachV 
fhetonoal criticism should be defined in terms of malerinl or method-is the 
question of which matenals are most appropriate. , ' ' 

. . 1. What matertah doet the cntic fi^d appropriate for rlietoYKal cr,t,ch»,?' 
^Because rhetoric began m ancient timbs as the rationale of oratory "and 
because- our profession in mpdern 'times arose from an interest in public 
speaking there is a strong tendency to. think ^f speeches (even more narrowly. C 
formal pu^ic Wdresses) j,s synonymous with rhetoric. Wichelns t-i'ded his 
article "The Literary Criticism of Orato^y^' Thon^scn -apd Baird's Speech 
Cntmsm reacts thi public-speaking orientation of much rhetorical criticism 
hor^ example, Albert Crofts says that the rhetorical ctiuc's "primary li^ita. 
tit)nisthathemustfocusonpublitspeaking,'pt?r4?."'^ ' 

Many writers broaden the appropriate subject mattef^o mclude written as 
jvell aii sjioken jnessagps.'^ .mcluding even Spnvcrbal coHimunication.'" The 
report of Oie '^Committee on thcAdvanceipehf aAd Refinement of Rhetorical 
Criticism" of the National Confercns<r«n Rhetoric^sserts: - ' 
. . . rhetorical, criticism may be applied to any humaa-rfeVproccss 
produa, or artifact which, in the crinc's view,<may formulate, sustain! 
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or modify attwt^ion,, perceptions, attitudes, or behavior. . . . The rhetor- 
ical cntic has the freedom to pursue his study subjects with suasory ^ ' 

teqtial or persuasive ^feet's in whatever setting he may find tbcm, 
ranging from rock, music and^put-ons, to architecture and public fo- 
rums, t(5i)allet 3nd intem^ional politics.*^ . . ^ 

statement jof appropriate materials limits rhetorical criti- 
wiih suasory potential or p^rsuaSivc^ f fee ts." Virtually 
sc^>5ome limitatfons, if not on rhe basis of materials, then 
Some oflKT ground. 5oi|ic limitation would seem essential since the crife^ 
cannot say everything aboiit ^^vcrythIng. And Vhetoricalcriticism, if accepted 
^to be any comment about any tiling, would lose, any distinctive charac: 
teristics. RhetoricaKuncism peruse would then have no significance. Perhaps 
\4Ti0re important iimitationstfWK those on^thc nature of the,gia?crlal^studied 
irc^th<limtts' placed on rhcturical criticism,b> emphasizingjor study certain 
vanablesiii;;;thc rhetorical act. ^ ^ i ^ ~^ ** 

^*3.' WhichmiM^in the rtSetoricaUct are most important w defining the 
critics iipproiich^^'^ch the propagators of the^most completely method- 
one ntedic^iti c^l appro^hcs acknowledge that rhetocical criticism deals with a 
c(?mmunication situati^HJ for which gross Ji^ariables can be identified.- As a 
minimum, x ht fou r (s o u rce, message, environment, critic) identified in 
Lawrence Roscnfield s **Ariktomy of Criticial Discourse"*^ should be accept- 
,^^c. Roscnfield makes message the essential yanablci. He isserts that "the 
i;^ical critic not only fastens* his observation to M [message] , he docs so- 
^nviction^that the message is fundamental to an appreciation of the 

enii""*' 

rules out, fo?C^tn«4^c,'a critic's }u^gmQnt about the general character of the 
source or his \mmcltH^out the relationship bctvyecn the .source and the 

zh note that people vpted for Eisefihowcr because 
man do not qualify thclorical criticism under 

lat message is the essential variaDlc^osenficIa 
foci: (SM) Source-Message, (M£) Mtss^gc- 
— ^tmrconncnt, TMC) Mcssage-Critic, (SME) ^Source-Mcssage-Environm 
' (SMCK§ourcC"Mcssage-Critic, and (MEC) Messagc-Envirorvment-Critic/ThuS it 
is rfic mte^aci^on of message with one or more .of the other variables which 
- r defines cacl!rfocu?rStficc Jlosenficld has reviewed the foci rather carefully I 
wiikdeal witlS them in"tli^r-ne^t few paragraphs'rfnly generally in terms of 
their source, environment, and cci^ic'i^lTTphascs^ J*" ^ 

There are some 'who assert tha,t source is as central as message to the 
criticism pf the rhetorical act. It is not surprising that a C6ncern-with 
ghostwriting should je^d'Ernest Bormann to write- "Indeed, so common is 
* ,thc practice [0/ ghostwriting] today, that the first question a critic 'of 
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environment... Co 
they knew he was 
RosenfieId*s restrict^^^ 

From this J^$iitence 
constructs " " 
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' contemporary public address ought to ask himself when he contemplates a 
researcfc^project is . . . *I wonder who wrote it for him?' For the rhetorical 
crinc this'v^uestion is not an expression of idle curiosity' but an important 
cntcnon fur ^^aluatmg the difficulty* ^nd worth of his project."*^ Awareness 
of ghostwriting clearly related to a sourc^-messagc-^oriented criticism and 
the emphasis ma^as it .jiocs in Bormann's case, make such critics seem 

^ \ * • 19 * ' 

significantly Icss^cojicerned about environment, 

'* pthcrs, while hot specifically interested in ghostwriting, also find that^Jie, 

sou/cc of the -niessage.is one of the central factors m their critical ap- 
proaches.^^ Brocknedc provides an interesting comparison between classical 
and contemporary rhetorical acts. In part he says that the latter are more 
.-complex and consequently "The contemporary student .who wants to developt 
'an*Anstotelian Ijjpcoach to rhetoric . . . must concern himself with the inter- 
action of'speaker and audience as well ^ with the discourse itself. He must 
dcs^ibc how speak<3rs 'relate to their' various 'audiences in status^uch' 
observations, an^ others' .when systematize^ m s'meiningful way, fiiay 
^'explain how id^as are adjusted/ to peopk and people to*>ixieas."?*' 

clearly ,.1^ his, reexamination of the rhetorical act he attributes to the source 

" ^^i; — aajB3£ort2^^cc«]i\^l to environment arid evc'n message. • _ Jl^^~- — 

* . To uthef writers Source is Relatively unimportant. For them info/Jnation 

about the nature and purpose of the source is, perhaps, interesting but Wt 
central to understanding a rhetorical act. They prefer a message-environment 
- focus. They ar^^ by far the largest group of writers from the field of speech 
communication, an understandable situation in view of the effects orientation 
which has be^ri perv^ive since Wfchclns. 

On the other hand, ^ the message-critic *focus^^ is pracriced less among 
ditics froin ;5peech communication. It is, of course, a quite respectable 
position in literary critic*ism. In such a focus the critic acts as the recei^r 
and responds to the message as a sensitive and perceptive observer.' There i^ 
less concern with an attempt to secure dc^tachment from the object under 
Gxamirfation tfiTin "an the case of some 'source- and environment-oriented 

/approaclies. The^irics^ge-critic focys is njfrt the* only one, however, y^here the 
cnxic admits to active ihvolvcmcnt. Rosenficld's M-E-C focus clearly indhratcs 
/-that)thY critic is either unable ojvjinwilling to function with cornE 
detachment. Such a_ critic looKTfdr the relatibnship^^bciwc^HV-TTfcs^ and 
•^environment, as he sees it, and^doc§jiot--trx^ the complcte^objec- 

tivity the M-E critic^empfs.'^ .j • ' 

No matter Tiow introspective a M-C, a M-E-C, or a S-M-E-C critic may be^ 
,hc docs focus on a message and^his relation to it. Such a position is quite 

* ^'^»stmct from the claim that any commcnt^bout an/ aspect of the ^ituitioif is 
^^^orthwhile rhetorical criticism.^ There is a'lt increasing number of vvritcrs, 

hoAvqver,^who desire a broader base of ^criticism even within a message^ focus. 
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They ackno>vledge that one cannot say everything, thai time, space, and 
-ciQEhasis^ impose limitation? on the criticism. But they argue for pluralism 
wherein emphasis may shift dependmg upon the nature of the rhetorical act 
hter °'^'Pl"f»li5'?^ will be examined 

T-T^Var we have addr/ssed three questions which help to- define the 
• , nature of a critical appr^h:,.the ,role>f metfl^jd and material in defining 
rhetoncal crit.cism.'^e ni^ircof the subjects of rhetorical oriticism, and the 
;^lative .,mportai,cc of potential yaPiables in the critical act. The next- four 
questions deal with problems which define the critic's baits of iuUgrtent *♦ 
_ 4. mat ipificance and definition does the-critil g,ve to effect in h,s 
a^fro.c*P -Rhetorical criticism, says Wkhelns, ,"is not concerned with-per- 
mancnce. nor yet with beajjty. ft ik concerned with effect. It regards a spel^ 
^.a commoin.cafon to a specific audiencerand holds ,ts business to be The 

^",*5 *r.P'"''^">°^ "'f'"''' "^"H^ of imparting his ideas to his"" 
are>s. Thisjiatefifen t has been the focus of^Hat well may be th* most 
nodem controversy in rhetorical criticism/\ 

is complicated by the confffsion between ^fect'and intend! 
:'S\Utement is about effect, his concern forXthe orator's 
:infe his Ideas" implies' that knowing the spepk«Vintent is 
understandmg the effect of the message. Much confusion, Kas 
aii^^riters who object to so judging a message have frequently 
assumed that inteltt^s the natural handmaiden of effect. Says Robert Scott.- 
If W take the. cnterVof effect in -ts exlceme, the perfect crijicism might 
result from discovering, ^ps^n h>s diary, the speaker's statement of his 
^ u Tr J'^'^" """"hing d^e^idence. perhaps a nitre shift:«f.opin«,n 
. ballot, of the audience s response,>W supreme judgment of the speech could 

made without- reading the SDcech "X Pff.^r ■ . . j . ,. . 
\ , '"g mt speecn. Xtttect and intent need not be linked 

shall see below in cScction five. ^ 
EveTt-wh^c do not confuse effect with intefit, the problem is a ma.or 
one. Many since W.chchis have argued for," and othershave reacted against 
effect as a standard of judgment.^" The arguments against judging by effect 
have been cogent and arc not easily brush'ed aside. Numerous attempts have 
been madejo justify criteria for judging the effect.of i Message on receiven 

tveryone secms-^ag^ced that.judging a message by its effect does not mean • 
rt.at the most, effective person 'rhetorically ,s the one who won. Rich'ard 
• 'Nixon was not neccssa„iy a more effective communicator than Hubert 
' 'TA ^'^T'" presidential elections of 1968 and . 

1972 because he got mort v^s. Human decisions are not based on^hetoric 
^lone. Rhetoric is often oversiiadowed by events the coinmuhicator cannot 

• control, such as the sudden British-French move against Egypt in the last 

• momen ts of the 1956 presidential campaigrv. Similarly, other messages may 
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be as influential or more inHuential than those under examination. Pohtical 
oratory, for instance, may not be as important in election results as stories 
spread by word of mouth, endorsements, written propaganda, or newspaper 
, editorials. . ^ 

Some writers have taken the position that the effects of communication 
need not be immediate. It may very Veil be that.tji.e real effects occur later as 
new facts come to light making persuasive what was not so be/ore. John Lee 
Jellicorse argues that "emphasis on immediate audienc'cs is an accidental 
product of persuasion's long association with oral discourse." He claims that 
"while concern for "results is inherent In rhetorical criucism, concern for 
immediate audience is not inherent."^' 

"Thomas R. Nilscn also extends effect to include the influence of a message 
beyond the immediate occasion. "The evaluation of effect," he says, "should 
be a judgment about the contribution the speech makes to, or the influence it 
exerts in^ furthering, -the purposes of the society upon- which it Ls its 
■ impact. ■ _ In a later statement he sees effect including "what the speech 
■indirectly implies, for man and the society in which he lives. Thus any 
assessment of effect for f^iken includes all judgments which deal with the 
social cohsequertccs of the rhetorical act no matter how far removed from the 
(mmediatt proposal. It would not be a long step from Nilsen's position to the 
poirtc-of viewing long-range aesthetic criteria which can never be completely 
^divorced from social action as standards-for effect.' , 

^- In any evtat, it is vjear that nTiich*"o£ the" energy spent attacking ihe 
applicauon of .the' effect of mcssagcs-as a criterioi, for rhetorfcal criticism Has 
been lni,sspcnt because fio theorist since Wichelns has insisted that the 
Vhetorical value of a message js determined only by its immediate effect'on' 
imnKdiatc receivers. "Effect", can be immediate'or long range, physical or 
phiiQsop>cal, tentaavoor ccftnplctc, ■ ' 

• 'The c^rrc•nt Tiecd is no/ to question Wichci'ns's origin J "nhmcdTate effect- 
standard. , That has been thorgi/ghly dSne.' The central' problem is a Satisfac- 
tory- hm.tation of, its ^_cope.* If effect is a, criterion, it rtust be clearly-; 
differentiated from other standards of evaltiat.on. To,.say.that the scope of 
effect criteria ranges from immcdiatc'audience respohses to a 'critic's long- 
range aesthetic responses ,s,to s^y prccifeus litdc;such a broad use of the Wtni 
has little meaning. ' > ^ ' '. ' ■ ' . ' 

Another alternative tQ- careful definition is to question 'effect altogether 
What may a rhetorical. critic say about the effe^tivericss of a messa^ wWch ' 
by the effect standard seems a failure, but which ^iqmc critics find out- 
standing?,Abraham-Lincoln's "Gettysburg Address" has'bten identified 'as a ^ 
speech NVhich cannot be explained by cfftct criteria." 'Edwiii Black's discus- 
sion of. the coatcsville address is surely more obvioils case'. John Jay 
Chapman went to Coatcsville to spcak.against a lynching he "had rea<J abouf a 
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year earlier, hired a hall, and delivered J speech to three pcople-a fnend, an 
y^\old black woman, and a local spy. The speech was found "strange and 
^ moving*' by Edmund Wilson in 1938, twenty-six years after it was de- 
livered.^^ ] - , ' - 

One could say that the CoatesViile address had an effecton the friend, the 
old black woman, and the spy, but few woul^ count that as a significant 
effect. One could also look for long-range social effects but, at least from the^ 
evidence Black gives, there probably are none. One could also say it had no 
immediate or long-range effect of any social consequence afhd that, although 
It IS interesting, it ha§.no rhetorical significance. Effects criteria, however, » 
cannot comfortably be strctchecj to the point where one says that the 
Coatesville address was effective because it had an effect on Edmund Wilson. 
Such a view merely supports Message-Critic criticism. To call it effe^ct makes 
effect a meaningless term with unlimited ^cope. One would be better off 
erttrerto declare such materials not r/7erorica//y.significant or to drop effect 
criteria. ' 

In sum, effect^nessas a standard fpr a cnncal approach remains a central 
^ ^ concept in tl^e iPRature^of speech communication. It cannot be dismissed 
lightly but if It IS to be useful its weaknesses must be examined and its scope 
defined carefully. If it is to ^e dropped its replacement must be carefully 
thought out.' With of without effect criteria, the role of the intent of the 
souVce must be considered. " ^ * 

. 5. What stgmftCituce does the critic give to intent m his approach'^ Intent 
as I standard for literary crincism has been seriously questioned under the 
rubric of the "intentional fallacy."^ For scholars from the field of speech * 
communicanon. the most influential literary cntic is, of course, Kenneth 
Burke, who questioned intent as a standard of ifaetorical cfiiticisni with the 
. statement that "the key term for the *old' rhetoric was ^persuasipn' and i'ts 
stress was upon. deliberate design. The key tcrrp for the *new' rhetoric would 
be 'identificatipn' which can include a parnafiy unconscious factor in ap- 
' pcal."^^ Nilsen's statement is stronger. "Certainly, tfie effects a speech has 

are m^ore important to soc><5ty t^an the eff(^ctfc it was or is ititended to"^ 
*^hn^e'*^ Such a posftion is clearly conripat|ble with critics who emphasise the 
^el^tTpnsfiip of message ai\d environment. ^Fof them-,, knowledge of Jthe 
source's^intept, or even who the source is, is an mtaestirfg, perhaps useful^ 
but not essential piece informaticTn. • ^ 

But much critical theory is*Q^ientcti to intent.^^ Why is it questiotied? 
Because, its detractors say, of the difficulties pf knowing the speaker's in;eri; 
and because messa^s may jiave u*nintended,effects the critic finds worthy^o^ 

^ There are case* wherein a person has clearly specified his intentYor a given 
message,, made decisions consciously to fulfill it, and left^evidente about bo^^ 



the intenX and the method of fyflfillment. It is Always possible, 6f course, that^ 
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such statements arc in error or even deliberately misleading. Then the source- 
oriented critic must examine the available evidence with great care to develop 
some assurance that the person's statements about his intent were accurate or 
that his friends recorded hi m*corrcctly. The cntic rarely can be sure. He deals 
in probabilities arid makes the best argument he can for his judgmcrft. Hiy 
problem in dealing with indent is perhaps no more difficult than evaluat;jng 
effects, beauty, form, social value, or any other criteria of evaluation. 

But the problem of arguing a person's intent }s even more complex than 
that of ferreting out possibly inaccurate statements of intent. Many message" 
senders, perhaps most, leave little direct evidence of their mtent...The critic is 
frequently forced to judge intent not from externa/ ^evidence but from 
internal analysis as when the critic observes that the forfn which Shakespeare 
gave to Mark Antony's speech for Caesar clearly indicates that Shakespeare's 
Antony intended to foment rebellion. 

There is Another and perhaps more serious difficulty with intent. What do 
we say, of the message with a significant effect unmtcndcd by the source? 
VViliiam Jennings Bryan intcndecl his **definition of a businessjnaa^o4)c-hTS^ 
most important argun^^ntjn his speech to thcj3htcago^c1onv^^ but it 
received litt'le immediate ^it^ntW^^ di^ not realize 

until after the speech' tftat hcim^d the crown of thorns and cross of gold 
metaphors. Biyan's v^^-ious explanations arc confusing, but for our pur- 
poses, they make it cicarfthat to judge by the intent leads to the judgment 
that the |pecch was less effective than most critics believe. - 
^ Dcspac difficulties intent i^_-a signific^t question. It is particularly impor- 
unt'fpr the critic who regards the source of the^messagc to be central to his * 
cntical system, it would seem, however, that one ought to be ai)le to separate 
micn\ and effect. What the source of the message mtcndcd to say could be 
'comfared^o What he actu'fllly said* without concern for thc'cffcct of the* 
jiiessagc on reccivoti^, just as its trffect tan be studied" without concern for 
intenV^owcvcr, jfb writer that I have cxamimrd qoncerns himself with this 
relationship. " ' / ^ ^ 

^ 6. To v)hat p:f^m does the critic make moral judgments of the rhetd^cal 
iu-r^ Altandard notipn abouj rhetorical' criticism is that^the rhetorical cntic 
-must do more than' analyze the rhctoncal act; he must judge, the 'moral 
position has strong adherents who in one vvay or another argue that moral^ . 
judgments, arc not only ac^ptablc but ncccssvy. Some arc as tcntetive 'as, 
BroqJ<ricdc's comment that^^onc's theory of rhetoric must be comprehensive 
enough to permit the practitioner and critic variouljnoral points df vicw^^fef 
as Professor Bryant^pom<^ out, attcm^t^ to define rbet;ori^ Ic^cL^di^lSst at 
once into qucstions'of morals andsjihic^' " Others ye as^slwtp and dramatlfe 
as Richard MurpRy's assertion that **thcrc is no great speech, on the values of 
holding fcilow humans as slaves. • . - ^ 
. Other theorists specifically rule out moral judgment as*a function of. 
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Rhetorical criticism, Richard Riekc and James Golden, recognizing the widely 
used pejorative sense of the term ^'rhetoric,** note that "one man's reahtj is 
another man*s rhetoric,**"** Jelhcorsc says that the critic may make a moral 
judgment but that in so domg he is not functioning as a rhetorical cntic.^^ * 
Grubc, indiscussing ancient criticism, identified the "moral fallacy" for which 
*'the rhctpriciari^^ere not to blame. That fallacy, he says, is "the insistence 
thart a good poem i^jnorall) good, that the artist is responsible for the moral 
, cffcfctof his werk,""*^ \ 

^ ^* If th^ cntic'^5 judgment rs^o be moral as well as techn^^l, what standards 
of rnorality shall obtain? Those of the society aphc^qr]ij||^f.^?^ message? The 

* social standard of the critic's day? The criuc's personal moral standard? Shall 
tfie critic judge the moralit) of w)iat the bc>n:imiiTntator intended to do? Of . 

* what re^ultcd?-Of what the message implied apart from either inteni^ 
Kjffect? ' • . " 

Some writers who see the rhetorical cntic as a moral^g<?nt expect him to" 
define. hi§ standards by those of the society. While not specifically oriented to 
the critic, thc^most important'work in this regard is Karl R. Wallace's "Jh 
Substance of Rhetoric. Good Reasons." '*Good reasons" form~the<tJfiitcnt of 
any message, are st^ements offered in support of an ought preposition or a^ 
value-judgment,*! and provide for '*a plan of topoi in the lar\guage*of ethics^ 
and morals.** They are "to som>: extciu fixed by human nature and tp'a very 
large extent b> generally accepted principles aftd practices which make social 
life, we understand it, possible.**^ If is'clear that such j^tandard, while 

* rooted in the society,, would not be quickly- or lightly-^anged. Ortce dis- 
^ covered, "good reasons** would be expected to ^stind as a society's, ethical 

foundation for some time. No writer 'I know evaluates the morality of a 
message gr its author on the tempaTflrry value standards of the society. Such a 
position would (^e no more thatn judging by immediate effectiveness. 
^ ^ The acknowledgment "that there is a substance to rhetoric in the values, or 
"good reasons,** of the society and that the^e are fundamentally moral 
statements does not necessarily lead to moral judgment in |fietorical criticism. 

* Edward* Sl^^elc, Tor instance, makes societal values the center of his rhetoridal 
system but he takes an amoral point of view. For him, ^'rhetorical analysis 

. becomes, indeed, a social «cience technique, discovering the new, verifying 
the upcertain, affirming the established.'*^^ 

, The conflict* between moral and amoral criticism has beeft sliarp. Parke 
^<:^urgess^has observed that^the amoral view has beerr caused by "the,!^ti^ificd 
'""^ fear, that moralistic critic'ism^or theory would virtually bury the strat^Jgic 
* functK)n of rhetoric from critical sight.*** Burgess calls for a "metamoral** 
criticism. Like Wallace, he» §ees moral choice as an essential part of the 
strartcgic chorees to be. madt by the communicator. Such-crttiasnaL.wo^d^ 
concern itself with '^a ijiilctional unity two distinct but mieracting 
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dimensions ... the strategic and the moral/* and thus avoids both ''superficial 
and bland*; strategic analysis and "moralistic outbursts.**"** ( 

The argunieni for and against amoral criticism is not an exclusively 
modem concern. It relates to ancient thought as well. Everett. Lee Hunt 
points out that Aristoile*s rhetoric^sysiem was "largely detached from 
morality.''^;. Robert Olian, on tHTcontrary, argues that Aristotl^meant to 
postulate an ethic^ system. Although tha^system was concerned with the« 
mcan^jif being effective with an audience, he says, it was directed at an' 
an^cratic audience which knew the standard valuw of the society. Thus, to 
T>?^^c£^l^5ge sj?eaker would.need to accororflodaie the ethical system of 
lha>audi^!fee4J - - 

^ tis.since anuquity is not likely to be 

fSlved-s^n" ?urthc-cntT^^st^d<^AviieJic^ 

moral judgment of a rhetoncaf ac^Tlrinkcdt^ his decision will be vipther 
question not soon jcojbe solved; the role of ratiortaiity 

'^'^'^"^igtpfxcance does the critic give to rationality his approadj? 
r^ajiohaiity is superior to irrationality, that reasonin^is some- 
ir h(^^^>tfpcnpTCtQ^^oiiao is an accepted value in our society. Jt is vij^^ly 
infpossible to finda"5p€aj<cr or writer who says tiiathe is irrati/^faTThus, in 
our society a^ilmost irvh^?iTt-mcu:al(or value) judgment^KT^c made about 
any conupifnication would seem to^>r>one about Jtfccxzcni to which Tt 
succecjl<or fails to meet some standard of ration 

:^ditionally, rationality has been Qormtfered one of the cssenpal sian- 
evaluation afid.,many recent writers have restated and 
refurbished thai^hcj^on^^B^ and other authors have avoided the 
unsophisticated notion thjmiiyia^^ is some foripof logicaf demonstration 
separated from recciv^r^alue andrrSTytk^nd^ source credibility. Wal- 
lace, fprinstan^c^rgucs that ''the word^^Sbn (in the term **good reason") 
indicates rTta^^;h^''^proccss ^of proof is ^didonal one and can be used to cover 
such^tradiponal forms of reasoning-^ deduction and induction, the syllogism, 
gcpcralilation, analogy, causatr6n» and correlation." He also claims that in a 
^h^iorical theory >th "good ^cfasons*' as its base, distincdons that 

modern rhetoric niay be tr^ng to mainiain^j-betwfcn logical, ethical, and 
^^tional modes of proof^vould jmmediately become^.-ijnreal and useless, 
'^c?cccpi^for purposes of j>i%torical criticism.*'"*^ Thus, one'cah be as wedded to 
^^^"^'^^ Wallao^Xvithout the routtnc application of classical fonn&and 
cla^^ficj^itfns, ' ' ^ 

Black attack>4 Idrgc segmcjit of contemporary criticism for Tts excessivj? 
concern wii^he rationality^ t^c n^^gc-aniarguw that l^^cr^^ 
stances w)Tercinj(>.asSi^ rationality is ^to miscon^tcuelfic c^sentiahii 



Interestingly, Mills and Petpe, whose- scholarship i\ 
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t^Iikely -t^ be more ^lostly identified wi^'fi.argumcntation than any of 
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the writers mentioned here, arc at least as severe as Black when they say, 
*'while defending logical argumentation as one of the means of persuasion and 
as one of the .legitimate tools for the analysis of rhetorical argumentation, we 
feel no obligation to assume that man is only, or even essentially, rational."V 
A standard of rationality has, perhaps, been confused with a standard of 
formal logical validity. The literature of rhetorical theory and criticism is 
thorough in denying that to be rhetorically rational a message must be 
formally logical by some standard of Logical demonstration. Most modem 
theorists who maintain the defense^f^ rationality in rhetoric look for move- 
ment from value system to conclusion. Whether one sees this traditionally 
through cnthymcme and example, or by the u$c of Stephen Toulfnin's model, 
or b> other models, k is con^erably broader than narrowly defined logical 
validity. There is a^r^nonality behind black militancy or white student 
revolt, a rationall>>orientcd cntic might argue, even though it may escape a 
middle-aged, middle-class American crmc. The danger, says Black, is that in 
somc^situadons the rational sy stem will be stretched to the point where it is 
no longer useful. 

If we posit that the state of moral anarchy and spiritual dispossession . 
that has erupted at periods in modem history, and will erupt again, 
itself is material for eruhymematic premises, then we can redeem the 
enthymeme as a true and adequate account. But this redemption will 
have been gained at considerable expense to the precision of, the 
enthymematic system. ... We can, of course, augment the list of po- , 
tcntial enthj^/nematic premises to include states of mind, but in s6 
doing we would render the system of enthymematic analysis less 
precise, more remote from the world of linguistic action, and less 
useful, therefore, as a critical instrument.^^ 

But what IS the substitute for rationality as a stundard of evaluation? If 
even the more libetal designations of rationality, such as Wallace's, are, as 
Black argues, unable to account adequately for some rhetorical acts, what will 
replace them? To call for a nonrational standard of critical judgment is so 
fundamentally dhtagonistic to our vaKnrsySitejcn that most critics would find it 
incomprehensible. Such a standard, if accepted as part of a, critical approach, 
would surely make most of what has been discussed in this essay useless. 
There is an underlying* assumption of rationality Tn the concept of a carefully 
thought out approach to rhetorical criticism. 

There may be implications for the critic m Robert Scott's statement that 
^'rhetoric may be viewed not as a matter of giving effectiveness to truth but 
of creating trutli."^ If rhetoric is episfcmic, as Scott states and others imply, 
then a new point of view may be developed for rhetorical criticism. A critical 
sy stern developed from such a point of view would care not for judgments 
made' about rational and irrational rhetoric or moral, immoral, ahd amoral 
rhetoric. It would concern itself, I ^magine, with^determining how certain 
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strategic decisions of the sender of the/message (whether intended or not) 
influenced the creation of ideas which were unique to that situation or that 
class of situations. All the questions raised in this essay would need to be 
reexamined in this new light and critical judgment would be less oriented 
toward "good and bad'-^ and more oriented toward *'why?" ^ 

While Scott's 'poinK is provocative, it is not yet operational for critics. It 
may be worthwhilc>t<5 examine and test such a basic view but for the time 
being it is Xw^ytfiox^ than an interesting thought* There are, however, some 
major la^jet^ay attempts p liberalize rhetorical criticism m the movemeny 
.tON^artlTpluralism in method.* ^ / 

8. To what extent does the rhetorical critic use different m^^^ta^ for 
different forms, periods, and' circumstances of rhetorical oo^^^'mrfn^ 
VVichelns, in an effort to differentiate litcrdry, crjiwi^ffr^^ idea of 
rhetorical criticism, could define a singlcjci^efpraniet«^r criticism, few 
since 1925 have followed hiijJjji..*eaTfIiing for a singiif^pproach." Indeed 
"''''til^n "^"""^^^^Tr^i'^i'm cither openlj/or by implication, argues 
tor a pluralistic approach.^ Karlyn Kohrs Oiffpbell sees "the third stage of 
cntical analysis" as one^rn which "the cpirfic selects or creates a system of 
criticism'*^ so that for her, it would scprfiT iRc real standards for criticism arc» 
those which are applied to the sc\y^n of a critical approach.^"^ Edwin Black 
objects to a large body of coj);^porary criticism which he sees as following 
one apptpach. He postulaf^a limited number of rhetorical situations and 
• cesponses and implies t|«^ a limitfcd number of critical approaches might be 
•developed to meet ^ 

Black's classifications of discourse along a continuum based upon intensity 
of convictio^uggests a di/ferent standard for each category of discourse. 
Thus, hc^s cxhort^^tive and;argumentativc discourses as having basic differ- 
cnccs/ffi their "latent power to affect human'beings."^^ In the last paragraph 
op^s book, ^lack calls for no standard of criticism "m our present state of 
/knowledge," but only fx>r "an orientation, together 'with taste and intelli- 
gence But^the pages which precede this statement leave little doubt that 
Black believes that a limited number of types of discoursjc will be found, each\ 
of which-may be^dealt with by its own appcOach. 

Black looks most carefully at the "genre of argumentation" and notes jhat 
by cxamining/5 m various contexts we can learn ^lYiorc about it. A genre, then- 
IS not only freed of immediate receiver effectiveness, the study of it will* 
provide ir>sight across time and presumably -across societies: 

Rather than attempt to gauge the effect of a single discourse on its 
imniediatc" audience . ^ . we have ipstcad sought to discern the effccts#f 
Ttnrwi^olc^rocess of argument,'aT)d*we have inconsequence seen these 
^e/fects as sequemiaU^ffcrcnt at different stages^of the argumentative 
process. Wc hav<^ assumcJ^tnr^sujglc^ discourse to b.c part of a historic 
process of argument', one thatf in tharcaSC"oi..5Qn^^ has never 
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really ended, but has instead parsed into new phases. In viowing 
specimens of argunnent, ou^ account has only arrested this process at 
given moments in .its deveiopnncnt.** 

An "environment-oriented critic might well develop pluralistic approaches 
based upon the social and economic factors in a rhetorical act. Several of the 
current writers on black rhetoric clainn thae^ there are special problems of 
dealing with, it critically and -thus illustrate ^ne facet of this point of view.^^ 
Robert T. diverts argument that we must develop a different "rhetoric** for 
each of the foreign cultures we studly is another.*^ 

Sectional differences within the United States which some claim differen- 
tiate rhetorical acts^might also imply different approaches, \Va|clo Braden, 
basing, his case on his examination of Southern speakers, argues for care 
&t*fof^<kf^ining regional differences in rhetoricW Anthony Hillbruner, on the 
other hand, finds a distinctive character in Western public address.*^ For 
him, American public address is in reality a study in regional public ad- 
dress ^ 'Each region,, Hillbruner says, requires its own critical approach,*^ 

^Herbert Simons argues that **the standard tools of rhetorical criticism arc 
ill-suited for unravelling the complexity of discourse in social movements or 
* for capturing its grand flow*' and argues for a separate critical approach for 
dcalmg with movements as opposed to the examination of "particular 
speeches.*'** 

Lcland Griffin has called on critics to "judge the discourse in terms of the 
"theories of rhetoric and public opinion indigenous to the timcs.**^^ Black 
complains that while "for many purposes there can be no quarrel with 
G riff in* s ^histo rically relative frame of critical reference** such a practice 
would* make itNiifficult to see patterns in rhctoricil moVements over periods 
of time if one h\id to adapt different concepts of "pattern" or "form** in 
different period^^ A fundamental point of disagreement between Black and 
Griffin cSTf be easily understood. One argues for the similarity of genre over 
time The other argues for a difference between one period of time and 
another, a difference requiring that judgments be based on the standards 6f 
the society at the time of a given rhetorical act. The important contribution 
' of both Black and Griffin is that each attempts to clarify a basis for 
dif|j£cnccs in critical approach, rather than merely exhorting pluralism. 

Earlier we examined varioy^s foci of criticism and noted that the critical 
emphasis, would differ depending Upon tbie focus chosen. A source-oriented 
crvtTcism concerned with detg^mintrig and evaluating authorship in ghost- 
^ writih^, would not seem applicable in other foci. Psychoanalytic methods and 
'standards of evaluation are more useful for source than for environment- 
oriented j^rrticism. 

Differences of time, place, and circumstance arc also very real. There may 
also -be. differences of genre. But whether such differences require different 
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critical approaches to examine them, or how flexible a single approach must 
be to deal with them, is an open question worthy of serious consideration. > 

In this essay I have examined a^ubstantial nunriber of statements on'the 
nature of rhetorical criticism. These statements, directly o^ by implication, 
attack a number of problems whicji aTrc important' to the development of an 
approach to' rhetorical criticism. The eight problems discussed here appear to 
be the most persistent ones and various positions have been identified within 
each of them. ^ , • 

Much of the wrfting on rhetorical cntitism has been responsive, that is, it 
has been -in opposition to some practice with which the writer disagreed. 
For this reason and others, much of the writing has»also been fragmentary. 
There is little whjch has attempted full explication, of an approach to 
rhetorical criticism. ^ » * 

The field is Fead> for some more comprehensive statements of approach. 
While the eight problems discussed here should jiot be examined mechani- 
cally, r\or do they constitute a complete list of the questions and respons.es 
necessary, i advance them as a starting,place. Hopefully, they will provide the 
critic with some means for examining his own thought and explaining his 
approach to others. 
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In tbc dialogue one 3isct»vcrs how different are the ways that lead to the ^ 
light of faith, and how it'is possible to make them converge on thcsame 
goal. Even if these ways arc divergent, they can become complementary by 
forcing our reasonmg process out^^qf the worn paths^and by ojblfging it to 
deepen its research, to fmd fi:csh e?(pi^ssions. ^ , * \ 

1^ ' i \ ^ ^ Popc^Paul VI > N 



From ancient times to the present da), the study of man has been the.study 
of talk. Human societ> is described by Kenneth Boulding as* an "edifice spun . 
^ out of the tenuous webs of conversation,*'* creating what George Gordon 
calis^^an **a\vesome but clcmerftary self-truth- little that man docs as a social ' 
cVe'ature is not ^communication.**^ Whatever prpg^rcss Homo sapiens have 
achieved, tfien, iji foi'mulating and t>uilding a societal structure i^iay be 
attributable tp their ability to communioate with one .another. ConveTRsefy,' • 
the imperfections which remain may welKpccupy the attention of some 
fori^-three discipline^ devoted to thcsjudy orcommunication^ wbich seek in 
their own yvays to interpret human behavior, and to facilitate that interpreta- 
tion by sti;cngthcning, where possible, societal structure. 
, The disciplines often work at cross-purposes because they eithersrannot 
commupicaj^ with each other or do not desire ,to, communicate. Human 
scfcicty^ of course, is the momentary loser if scholars from one discipline taK.e 
it upon jhemselve§ to repair a particular societal deficiency^ ivhen scholars 
from other disciplines with ^hom they do not communicate are in a position 
to rcnder^^yaluabIe assistance, * ^ ^. — ^-n^ 

Fortunately^the're are iruiications of.a growing avjareness^'^that whilt many* 
of these disciplines are artificially divided by subject-matter riknes, they share , 
common concerr^» Scholars in speech, for example, increasingly appropriate^ 
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knowledge from experimental and clinical psychologists, historians,' political 
^ientists, and clas^cists. Hopefully, scholars from uthcr^arcas find material of 
^appropriative vaW in speech iitjewure, as well. 

A,v;ery real discippn^ry chasm occurs, 'however, not in the artificiality of 
subjcct-matttjr conctrns, but in the methodologies employed to discover 
knowledge These methodologies are of two forms. Thc'first is phcnomcno- 
logical, experiential, or\hat "frec^vi'hc^iing speculative tradition" which, 
according to /^natol Rapoport, *!iias dominated the thinking of social philoso- 
phers from Plato and Aristotle to our owjf day."^ It sired Darwin, Hyxley, 
and Keynes, and a reasonable case lhay •be made for its clajm on Winans, 
Wicbelns, *Sind Woolbert.^ Ks premises and conditions may appear less 
reliable, and yet they tjgntain remarl#blc plausibility because they fall within 
the sense experiences of others. The sfccoiid may be called experimental or 
quantitative where conclusions may appear more reliable because rhe experi- 
^ rncht^rr has carefully accounted for and placed controls on the variables. 
Abraham Maslow simply ;;d11s them two great philosophic orientations, thc^ 
huniaiiist ic and Jhe^ hanistic.^ . ' ^ 

In approaa?ing thft^ "ihifd revolution'* of theoretical development in 
^ communications,' that is, the vrew of ljuman communication as dialogue, it 
will bccC^nje increasingly necessary to close the chasm dividing the two ■= 
mcthodoiogies so that one day, in the words 6t Harold JLarrabee, "Man the 
meditative knower and man the zealous doer can become man the mtelligfrnt 
a;ttsr in living, by a flejtible balance of thought by action, and of action by 
thpught,**^ 

Matson and Montagu describe die%'*sccpnd communications revolution'*^ 
as ^ "triumph of scicmiific th^)ry an4 human engineering" wHjibh, "with its-^ 
, intricately elaborate logical theory of informatwn and communica*trfh-has 
come to* be deeply and disturbingly felt ip nearly every departmentrof the 
social sciences' and humanities.***^ The traditional manner of approaching 
teaching and research m rhetoric became no less immune tx) its influence i<han . 
were other disciplines. The rhetonciai^ began to re-cxamine remnants of the 
"first revolution," .the view of human communication as a monologous act of» 
a speaker addressing an audience, and decided that greater insights wyuld be 
gained by placing human communication within a mathematical formula. J 
propose, then to examine the ^sumptions *of the "second. revolutiqn" to 
observe how they might be honed to prepa7c***thq groundwork f6r the 
chaliengcs of the "third," ' * * ' 

While some* consider Norbert Wiener and Ernest Dichtcr as heroes of the 
'^tr^qnd revolution,'*** a reasonable case could be built foA including with 
thtm the names of Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver^^he^ ShanncTn ^ 
model'^ was extended t,o include' implications for the study of* Human 
behavior by ^arren Weaver**^ to produce an impact of staggering propor- 

■ ^ . ^ : '\ ■ . 
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tionS. Known variousIy^ as the information theory m6del, the "telephone 
jcoqipany** model.^oA simply the communication mo^Jel, it sired numerous 
othcf models! Ronald U Smith, injact, diagVams a* lineal descent of specffic 
rpod^ls from the Shannbn^and ^eavc^aradigm.*"* Alfred G, Smith, m his 
" popular volume ^f fadings on CommumUtion and Culture, indicates that all^ 
of the' selections included in the book* were "directly or indirectly informcu 
by it."'^ The construct issfmple and the terminblbgy catchmg. It con^i^ts of 
a source, encoder, i message, a channel, a decoder, and a recetv^/i Almost 
^mrhccfjarely, Norbert Wiener apperitied the idea of=feedback*.*^Although the 
physical scientist ^nd Engineer have produced some very useful innovations in 
electronic communication, its irefpact pn the beh a vipr^ sciences may have 
now outlived its usefulness»^^» ^ 

As nurnefous texts in speech will confirm^ a great strength of the meclw- 
nistic approach is the vividrress'of detaittfscd in describing hu\i an communi- 
cation. Consider a typical occurrence-^wo persons involved in a conversation. 
* B) employing the information^thcory.model, the explanation would probably 
*come out something IJ^rtus the render wa'nts to affect the behavior of the 
receiver m some w^y, and he therefore encodes messages designed to consum- 
*mate the desired behavior change. The receiver decodes and reacts to the , 
messages by accepting the sender's ideas, rejecting them, or withholding 
judgme(it To signify his reaction, the receiver encodes feelbatk messages, 
verbal and nonverbal, ^and directs them toward the sender vPho has now 
assumed a receiver role DeppitclingHipc^Jconditions m the room, the linguis- 
tic abilities uf the receiv^i^ their preconceived values, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge, the messages either get through or they are impeded by noise, problems 
in coding, or di?ferences m attitudes. * 

Such^^^n appiroach to the analysis of comrnunication is clear, concise, an^ % 
plausiblb. If one wi<rhes to speak in those terms, so be it, although jt lacks the 
' innovative ness miany attribute to it. David K. Berlo viewed it as similar to the 
Aristotelian model of speech, speaker, and audience.?^ If one chooses to 
reject Aristotle *s paradigm for ihe information theory paradigm, he doe^ so 
for terminological reasons. If hk rejects Aristotle because-his works are not 
useful for contemporary quantitative research, therx' he must also rej^t 
information the^y because, of its similarity wifh the,Aris\cMciian ajid sophis- 
tic models which, according to Matson and M^ntVgu, arc "inh«4;ei|tly/mo;;c» 
/c;^ira/ and directive."** ^ / 

Not only should the information theory model be reconsidered because of 
its simplicity, more important, it should be re-examined because it, treats 
Jjuman communication*behavior in a mechanistic way, assembling and disas- 
^ scmbling it as if it were an inanimate machine. Three problems emerge. 

First, in its terms of analysis such a model con^^ins the suggestion that a 
participant may be purposive to an unrealistic decree in, the process of 
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/ communication. The suffix **cr'* in sender, receiver^ and encoder, decoder is a 
tacit indication that purposi\*ncss or goal-direction may be assumed in the 
model. Communication behavior is goal-directed, but sending, receiving, en- 

^coding, aild decoding are not specifications of a c(Jhimunicator*s goal, nor 
sbould |h<^ be objectives instr<finental to his^oals (so far as the communica- 

f tor Is aware). In real life, it appears likely that speakers are morp aware of the 
process when they are preparing to give a speech than when tKey actually 
present it, and further, parties to an informal conversation almost never think 
in terms of process. Instead a participant is"tisually unaware of any of these * 

* activities. As West, Ansberry, and Carr observe, "Normally, the purpose to 
express an idea or want finds automatic fulfillment-grammatical or ungram- 
m'atical, logical or illogical— without conscious selection of specific neuro- 
muscular patterns of response.' Too often, research scholars or teachers 
reveal their purposiveness or goals by designating expli^W^^n implicitly the 

' . function of the participants, thus producing within them a consciousness 
which probably causes communication to deviate to an "unnatural" course. 
To the experimentalist whose concern is with "messages, their^antecedents, 
and tbeir, consecjuences,**^^ the ^onclusions from his experimental observa- 
tions would appear to cor^tain biases whi^h are Seldom, if ever, explained.^^ 
A sec^ond misleading feature of the mechanistic approach is the implicit 
assumption that communication situations are time-bound to beginnings and 
endings^ It implies that the sender assumes a dominant role, and, as suclj, 
initiates communication at a consciously observable point in time. This 
dominance presumably manifests itself unp! at a given point, in" time he 
chooses to close discourse. Even the circular process during communication, 
which'is stressed b> most theorists, is analyzed not only within Jthe confin<fs 

• of an tvent with a beginning and an end, but also in terms of a time order 
\Sequence with certain elements bound to follow certain others. For example, 

scholars who have adopted the information theory approach discuss feedback 
only as a receiver's response to a source's message. The source, in turn, adapts 
the message to modify feedback. Thus, in a typical paradigm, antecedents 
and conseqbences may He ik)lated as fixed points in time. Once isolated, they 
can be obserVc3 and their effects measured. Unfortunately, tUey are fixed by 
the observer to enable him to measure the things he wants to measure using 
. the instruments he wants to use, and frequently attaining the results he wants 
to attain. • 

The third objection follows from the first two. In mechanistic models, the 
place of behavior modification is not clear. Some theorists maintain that 
ft^b ack includes whatever changes in behavior occur /rom ^communication. 
Others believe that behavior modification takes place after the process of 
communication has run its course. Still otliers contend that sending, re- 
ceiving, encoding, and decoding all involve behavior modification in some 
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way. None of these explanations appears entirely congruent with reality. The 
"feeling" of having participated in a conversation involves modification of 
behavior. As Lee Thayer has noted, **People' react (even reliably and predict- 
ably-) to far more than words oYsj^mbols as such. And they react in far more 
than purely cognitive Ways. A general feeling of uneasiness about someone or 
somQ^ situation* is often a major dctermihai;it of our behavior in those situa- 
tions.*'^"^^ AH responses to social stimuffare inst,anccs of behavior jnod if ica- 
tion, and the,terms^ of analysis in a meclvanistic model are Inadequate 'for 
categorizing realisth: communicative beljavior. 

Although these problems have been .illustrated within the context of an 
information theory explanation of human communication/ it shbuld be clear ' 
that any model which treats communication as a mechanistic proCe^s or event 
is liable to the same difficulties. Further, with whatever paradigm cxpenmcn- 
-^lists adopt, It should be clear fcat the paradigm will largely ^determine their 
Conclusions ^That scientists have divided up communication and'cJ^ammcd its 
'parts has created an inability to sec much of anything else. As Darnell has 
remarked: **Such self-induced blindness is the more datngerous because it 
seAns to lead first to denial of .significance and thea to the denial of the . 
existence of things not seen. , 

At this, point, were a typical information theory paradigm placed into the 
context of person-to-pcrson communication, it would emerge something like 
this. A source -encodes a message to a receiver who decodes it, rt\c receiver 
encodes feedback to the source who « decodes, it, but the source actually 
becomes a receiver while the receiver becomes the sourcp. The source ac- 
knowledges the feedback by encoding feed-forward, wiiich is actually th^ 
message, But since fhe source is actually a receiver, he encodes fec^bafck 
^ rather than feed-forward. The complexity and absurdity of such description 
i necessitates that components be isolatcfd. For purposes of explanation, this^ 
may be feasible, but for experimental purposes such isolation can disastr6usly ^ 
^distort. If one seeks to conduct an experiment on stturee credibility, for 
example, he must assume a monologous stancc-fhat the sender is someho\^ 
predominant because of thc^ sp^cc he occupies, or because he h^s been 
accorded the right to relay messages, verbally while others have not, they 
become receivers whose nonverbal messages arc ciwcoiinted for purposes of 
the experiment. For purposes of control, the experimenter designates an 
^rbitr*aty bcJgmning and endin^lctting randomness account for what might 
have preceded or followe^f^tfic actual experiment. If he conducts the expert 
me'nt at different times, he assumes that his stance, wardrobe, location, and 
instructions' will have no influence on the outcome. Although the experi- 
menter know^thaf communication 'is an on:goinf process, he has no choice 
l)ut to observe only ^ segment of it ancH^^gj>>f^k the way people really 
behave. 
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At this juncture, it would be an act of cowardice to demure in proposing 
, some salient features of the "third communications revolution." Those fea- 
tures must nut be limited to instances m which one intends to affect another 
in some way, they must not be i^iewcd as isolated events in time, and they 
must take into account the iact that human communication encompasses 
much more than ideas and thoughts. l4ople <;ommunicate with each other 
because they* innately desire to integrate .themselves socially ihrough' mutual 
understanding. Mcerloo articulates its challenge byNstating that "mutual 
' understanding is the result of rtiaximal coniitunication through mutual em- 
pathy. It can approximately be reached through means of manifold tools of 
communitatioo, of which semantic language is or|v one.*'^^ Its occasion n^ay 
be likened* tQ conversation, and its mejiium the mehage bit, herein defined as 
the sum total of verbal and nonverbal cues In the presence of another person, 
"all that 1 am an(j all tHat-I do affects ijiutual understanding." Stated another 
way» behavioral cues, -whether verbal or nonverbal, constitute the communica- 
tive or" dialogic al act which has as its liitimate objective understanding, 
behavioral changes are frequent and inseparable. 

In the "third commuriications revolution" there arc only individuals re-, 
sponding to each other, vicaving threads of mutual understanding so intimate 
that the feelings and thoughts of one readily become the feehngsartd, thoughts 
of/all-void of specific method, technique, or "format. Although pliysical op 
social conditions will modify the manner in which "message bits" are sha^ 
by respondents, there are no assigned roles and "dialogue." Thus, the "n^lic 
speaker" who has a social obligation to^ rely largely on verbal .cues '^d the 
{"audience member" who is obligated to use nonverbal cues are cons^usly or 
unconsciously role-playing in a situation necessitated by social X>hysical 
expediency. Neither is 'sender or receiver, both are 
engage in "dialogue" m spite of the situational const) 
pnutual understanding, however, is contingent 
behaviors tend to meld \^ith one another-wlj^n 
ally pleasing behavioral cues. 

The diagram on p. 95 represents symbolically what 
phases of dialogue. At the points where the three i 
denji, ^intersect, there is behavioral congruity or r 
within the context of the ^'message bit" can cori 
observed, however. 

It should be obvious from the diagram that the "ptase" determines the 
degree to which congruous behavior manifests itself. In cdnvcrsation, mutual 
undcrstanumg* Seems more likely to* occur than in cither the lecture or 
polemic phases. It should be equally' obvious that the fewer congruous 
behavioral cues, as in the pqlcmic phase, the less likely the chances of mutual 
understanding among »all parties ►to a dispute. Behavioral cues may also be 
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gonversTation phase 

about equal amounts of mteraction4 
each respondent deeply **ir|/^Ived" 




LECTURE PHASE 
1 

one respondent deeply involved anddomrnant 
in terms of amount of mtcraction 

other respondents not interacting a great deal ^ 
with each other' 




POLEMIC PHASE * 

two respondents dominate the fcwnts- other 
respondent relatively uninyolved ^ 



DIAGRAM 1 
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judged by their intensity or degree of ovcrtndss. A respondent may emit few 
behavioral cues, but they arc of such intensity that other res))ondents can' 
feed upon them, and reciprocate in a similar fashion; conversely, the behav- 
ioral cues may not ox\\y be few in number but 6f such low intensity as to 
prohibit mutual und^f-standing. V/hen such a phenomenon occurs, communi- 
cation may be said td have been disrupted. Disruption, thou^h,4^ay >be a 
positive force causing respondents to repair their ''message bits" so they may 
interact to a gAater degree toward mutual understanding. It becomes negative ' 
.or even pitliological whcn'a respondent discharges behavioral cues which are 
ccmsistently antagonistic and lack the adhesiveness n<;cessary for behavioral 
congruity with .another respondent. Antagonism Inay be both the cause and' 
the symptom of social alienation Fcsulting in sustained in^f^airment of com- 
munication.^^ 

Such a conceptualization' has numerous philosophical and practical ramifi- 
cations. .It declares that there is an fnnate desire Jn people to want to get 
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along with each other through the '/sharing qf meaning" to achieve mutual 
undcrstaifdirig, afthough it does ndtrule out occasions 'when people inten- 
' tionally emit antagonrsti^'behafviors to Aindcrmine mutual unders!anding: It 
implicitly^ suggests that consisterttl> antagonistic behaviors should be observed 
tc^«*ietcrminc what the*motjvcs are which ?ause^c>ne t^o. want.to produce 
short-circuits* in ,thc*cpn^unicati^e ac'^.^lt^ugge^ts that possible behavioral 
congruence n)a>'. also sparl^ cogiiitjvc, understanding— that similar acftions lead 
. tti.'sijjiilar thoughts. It suggests that the emphasis and frequency given to the' 
verbal systems b> society have led Barnlund to coiVec^y conclude that it is 
'^tempting ta believe ^verbaj sighs ^re the only meatis, or at least the principal 
ones, by which \men expVe^s ;hcir ideas and Reeling", M^at nonverbal cues 
should thercf^e be codified, systematized", and* integrated into courses of 
study since ^they arc 'part*of^<he "message bit." It e^en ^goes so far as to 
sug^t that institutions in society ^hich rely mainLy upon vcrbf^l portions of 
a "message bit" may be .assuming too little responsibility for advtncing the 
cause of mutual understanding. Oaths, contracts, statu teV, proclamations, and 
depositions may ^appc^r to be necessary for ^ocial^control, but would they 
not, by the ;;crms of this conceptualization, b^ cqipmunicationlcss? It asks for 
more .theories ^or ptt'^ictive generalizations, such as those advanced by 
Raymond Bauer,^*^ tjp provide a-broa^dcr underpinning. It pleads 'for the 
^humanist to\gbitC'thc vital spj^ark of origi|^lity-that''*capagity to explore 
imaginanvcly new and undreamed-^f possibilities in search '^of ideas *not yet 
wordablc,^ and fuse old elements inlnovel combinations."^^ It urges the 
scientist tp refine his methodologies so they may account mc^c responsibly 
^o* process. in human commuliication. Thajccr appears convinced that **Scien- 
tificaliy, wc R'now much less aljout hdman communication th^n we do abeut 
animiil husbandry-^fhis in spite of the fact that our lives are infinitely more 
^affecte^ by comimuni^ation than by genetics of a particular breed of hogs. 
Yet we do haye coiiceptually Superior wiys of understanding and practicing 
human cbmmunica-tibn.^^"^^ Finalfy, it exhorts scholars of both itiethodolOgi- 
cal disciplines to vievy hurtian society^as the consequence of^nc individual's 
'attempt to communicate. , , , ./ 

The unitjueness of this co^nc^tuall^atio^ Is not in its originality, but in the 
lack of it. Berlo, fof cxan^plc, tapped the fringes of '^dialogue" \yith his 
discussfon df "process'* and "interaction" in Qommunicanon.'^' Methodologi- 
cally, how^ever, they have yet to be cast into I mold of sufficient sturdimess to 
yield mutual understanding among the disciplines. Jh at is the challenge of the 
"third commijnictitions revolutiQn," and it* there is redecmihg"value to this 
essay it is summari-zcd by Rapopfert who declares that 'The social scientist 
needs ^vcn more infiagirvation. Jle shojul^ be familiar with the creative? prod- 
ucts of humanity, and* He fnu^t be sensitized to values, his own and thosc.of 
the others. He cannot build Scientific theories from concepts generated by 
imagination and irmpathy, Ml imagination and empathy will help him in his 
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groping, for concepts and variables,. foundations on which significant and 
cumulative social theory can be built while such groping goes on."^^ 

The author is indebted to Professor Edward, McGlon*e of Wayne Sute UiJiVersity who 
collaborated with him on earlier drafts of this essay, and whose contributions arc still 
much in evidence. 
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Dialogue and Rhetoric 



, 'ROBERT L.SCOTT 



Manipulation, ^owcr relationships, supcrordination, subordination, con- 
trol, and domination arc "at yioIcnt^odSs with the I-thoirmystiqucr 

^ V KcnncthlCcniston * 



James I^ston's column of April 20, 1969, "An Irreverent Dialogue on 
Relevancy,**^ is an excellent comment on the powerful sway of cdntempo- 
ra>y, social jargon. Thr domment lies in the ironic'demonstration of the degree 
to which the terms have been robbed of any substantial^meaning; Perhaps the 
main thrust of the irony lies in the apparent fact that the popular power of 
{he word ''dialogue*^ to arouse positive responses from a multitude of people 
setms to have grown precisTely in proportion to its being scrubbed clean of 
content* Interestingly a church Jn Miiureapolis (like many others^n many 
othcn places, I im sure) began several years ago to feature in its order of 
service a ''dialogue** immediatelyUollowmg the sermon (which became **the 
contemporary word").- All this feature means is that the congregation is 
invited jto ask questions of the miilister or to make comments for st very few 
miifttes. Recently som^^^ sensed that the label for th^t section of the 
service needed a verbal push, and it has b ecome dialoguc-fee dback^discussion. 

In spite of all its comic manifest!jtion's,^e sense tharpcrhaps something 
fresh is in the atmosphere ck our coi^jimunicatioij. Something as pervasive as 
that suggested by the occasidnal paper published b^ the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, "The Civilisation of the Dialogue."^ 

Part of the attraction of "dialogue*; for those professionally*interested in 
communication may grow^out of a weariness, pdrhap^s tinctured with fear, 
with the push-pull click-click engineering models of human* symbolic itvter- 

^a^tion. The assupp^tions of much cont^porary study of commuljiicaiion, 
whlt^hs^^e up well with those of old rhetoric, lead us to an uncritical 

\cceptanc^^efficicncy as a value orientation. Energy out should come as 
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cl6$c as possible to equaling energy in. We may talk of ftie process, but 
pfoductivity per se is'taken as a sufficient-measure of the efficacy 6f the 
process, , • ' ^ 

All ^of this, however, jmplics cowrroZ-an^hcr poWerful term of engi^ 
ncering. But as with the.-power to control ^ur physical environment, we are 
beginning to suspect thi? sh^er productivity m'aj^g^ be a sufficient measure 
of human good. Wh^t may be productive in one sense is pt)lluting in another. 
Just as it is now easy to imagine a highly prodwcdve electrical energy pi^mt 
polluting rivers and a*f, it is possible to imJ^ne'a highly productive communi- 
cation system, one perhaps with the banters reduced clos^o the zero point, 
polluting hurn«irrslations. Given the uncritical assumption of productivity' as 
a criterioiv whidi^eems to me nearly the same as saying given a high degree 
of control. l»rain-washrng appears to , as laudable an instance of ^ood 
communication as it is possible to cite. ' * 

InWii challenging book. The Identity of Man,}, Bronowski centers on the 
question- what, if anything, makps man different from the machine? His 
answer seems to comp down to this, "^the.tes; of the efficient machi^fe is that 
part of its product can be fed bacl^ into the system asjnstruction* for the 
functioning of the system. To do so its product nj^st be made perfectly 
regular. Man's experiences can never be fully coded to place on a punched 
card or magnetic tape to be fed back;in as instructions whkh Will infallibly 

"make a pro'duct. In short, the system which is man-is n9t fully formal.** . 

The poiAt at i^ue here is ctose to the one that Henry W. Johnstone, Jr., 
maJces when he argues that man ^is not siinply a communicating animal but is 
a persuading animal.^ By cvmmunicattng, he seemS to mean simply the giving 

'of instructions. If one assumes that another simply needs Co be and can be 
instructed, one assumes, first, that he is ii cc^trol of the Situation, second, 
that the circunistances are such that thf*;nformaticJn to be communicated is 
clear and need not .Be 'Questioned; and third, that the other i^ not only 
capable of responding to th6 clear instructions but has no choice but to 
receive them and carry them out. Another's failure on the latter score \Vou Id 
indicate his inferiority, which is to say, that the machine has a defective part. 
Commitnication^ in the limited sense that Johnstone Seems to be using the 
word, is machine-like. One might say that conimunication as information-, 
giving is a situation in which the roles, goal's, and instruments are clearly^ 
recog^zcd and accepted "by^all parties. But to say that man is a persuading 
and persuaded animal, to use Johnstone's language further! is to recognize 
that the roles, goals, arid even instruments, are nO^clearly.reCognized and Ac- 
cepted. It is to relinquish control of the situation, or father, it is to treat the 
situation of interpersonal relatibn*^ in some irpportant sense undefined^d 
seek definition in symbolic interaction. ^ ' * y 
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If there is a prevalent fe<r of coatrol such as might be labeled "the 
. cngihccnng .of consent," t^^er<;^ is a countervailing f<*ir of chaos. Even .the 
spcctW of pc^llution, whether ehvirpnmerftafor human, may, be seen from one 
angle as a lack of control, ft is symbolic disintegration that Jurgen Rucsch 
fears and ^brilliantly argues in Wessay, "The Social Control of Symbolic ' 
Systems."^ What vye often feel as the blight of the mass\media may be 
s>^mptomatfc of the loss of control of ourselves that we seftse in our inability^ 
to respond as individuals wfth individuals. Wc seem to be confronted on every 
side with groups of otArs, sensing most vigorously the gaps between them 
and us,- whtch m5y he simply tb say^that the symbols that seem 4) unite them 
ire puzzjitig and unattainable to us. From our painful awarenesses of apart- 
ness, threatening in* themselves a$ well as in what may lie behind them, arises 
the incantation-communicate! Our motivation in such situations is not likely 
to be simply an impulse to c9ntrol the behavior.of others, for we feel that we 
r have lost control of •ourselves, . ^ ' • 

The human dilemma in which we find ourselves entangled lies with the 
.artraction-peril of commumV or. regimentation on one side and the attrac- * 
-tioa-peril. of individuality or anarchy on the other. Ttie constant problem of 
maintaining a^Mancc that will allow individuality within community without 
tumbling eithet into regimentation or anarchy seems especially intense today. • 
The intensity of this human proBlciTr-aecQujitS for the almost hysterical 
energy we have* directed to tl^c elaboration of certain social symbols. The 
major thrust of this effort might be cagtured in such a sentence as, ^*We must 
commit ourselves to an involvement in relevant dialogue." 

The impulse ^nd the vocabulary are easily iampcyoned. Perhaps I have at 
leasf flirted yvith mocking tljc notion of ''dialogue." The temptation, often 
yielded ""to; and the resilience of the concept' in the fiace of ridicule both c 
testify to a palpable value-more and more widely shared. ' 

Although I &d the value suggested by "djalogue" wtlf wOrth taking 
seriQusly, it scerhs to' me impossible to stipulate a very precise meaning for 
the proccdur^ suggested, by the word. There Js, howcve^ something in ihe 
concept of dialogue that'stands as a challenge to the old idea of rhetoric. Old 
rhetoric suggests a unidirectional control that threatens to becope the sort of 
manipulation rejected as tending toward regimentation rather than com- 
munity. Our impulse in the face of th^ threat aiay be to say in effect, "Let 
there be no rhetoric! Let there be dialogue instead!'* VVhat'we are probably 
saying is, ^''Let us relinquish one way of attempting to. Control through the use 
of symbols for another way." Since I would* define rhetoric as symbolic 
efforts to shape human mean^-ends -relations, I ,would draw the tentative 
conclusion that the value inherent in^h'c contemporary demand for dialogue 
is ^ thrust toward enlarging the concept' of rjictoric to come closer to ' 
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encompassing the verbal interactions engendered by the human dilemma. The *^ 
point i^^ not so much to relinquish the ol^l rhetoric as to see its limitations 
and, especially, to see the potentialities of different rhetorical thrusts. * ^ 

The rhetoric suggested by Aristotle's famous definition'' and by treat- ^ 
mcnt of the topoi is a moderate rhetoric. It is one that presupposes^ society y 
in which vaj^es are wclTshared and sbcial roles, ^able. ' Coop e rat ioi\j^jl)t 
uftimate endof ajl rhetoric, is defined iri'the framq^f moderate rhetoric as ^ 
moving others toward intejjj^ediate goals which ^ace consistent with t^re 
generally accepted societal ends. ^ 

In seeking to induce others to co-operate, the moderate rhetoncian assumes 
that some values held by others are consistent with the goals he recoYnmcnds^ 
On <he other hand, those he seeks, to persuade will exhibit some i<^\\ci and 
behavioral tendencies which he wishes to repress, if the^ did 'not^.jrb effbrt <o 
persuade would be n«cessap^. The rhetorician assumes thA sgirfc of* the\^ues 
of lothers will be inconsistent with these tendeAics. J^y'identifying himself 
with the interests of those he wishes to persuade;^- tKc moderate rhetorician 
will s^ek to demonstrate the consistency of J^i^'goals with shared values aitd 
the inconsistency of corner ary beliefs or^efiaviors with these Qr other values.* 
Clearly in this description of m9jiefate rhetoric, whith I tajje to b'^ quite 
ordinary, the features that m^}c€ it highly rational are apparent.^' 

There IS an im{Aic|ti.o^'in moderate rhetonc th^t may not be apparent, 
that is,Mhat the pj;rsuad\is superior to the onevcrsuaded. His superior 
position allows j>hTi to identit^' the consistencies and inconsistencies of shared 
values arid iDo'recommend belief and action on the basis of these. HH^choosA 
the goaj;Sr^at mediate between the poslitiops m which both the persuader and 
pcrs^i^See find themselves and the connnon societal goals that both accept. 
^/The superiority implicit in the funtjamental relationship implied in'Vipdcr- 
ate rbctoric need not fee that of oppressive authoritarianism, although that \s 
the direction in which its abu|e tends., The superiority may he in a commonly 
VecQgnizcd institution for whiciv the rhej^o^ician gives voice. Or it may be 
attached to a role which is instlhimcn^alW established social ends. In short^it 
may be the sort of superiority jconsisttnt with democratic ideals. 

In describing n\oderate rhq^ric, 1 1i;ive tried to use a set of terms 





will be helpful in constructing a m0(fel of three contrasting rhetorj 
moderate, the militant, and the a^onistic-transccndent. Ejch has its 
teristic voice, and each works ^hfough the seeking out of consistencies and 
sistencies in the value structures. of those who interact. But each works 
differently and, although the ultimate goal of all rhetoric is cooperation, the 
coopefation toward which each wocks is of a different«sort. 

The grpt^difficulty with a neat ch^rt, of course, is that it suggests.sonle 
sort of a natural structure with starting pHtce^^anfying step by step through 
some sort of chrOnologtcaror special order. No one ought to strain his 
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A definition of rhetoric;. j/^ 
' Symbolic efforts to shapc.bum^^^ans-cnds relations 


IdeaJ types 


fVoice 


>Means . 


Ends 


— t — 




VaJue stru^res Fundamental process 


^ . 


^ moderate 


supper i or to 
inferior 


con^^tcncies and identifies 
ip«)nsislciicvcs..,^_^^ * f 


-rtfoye the other 


' militant ^ 


inferior to 
superior 


consistencies and confronts 
inconsistencies^^ ^ 


polarize self 
imd others 


agonistic- 
transcendent 


^quaW 


X 

consiste?icies and identifies and 
inconsistencies confronts-- * 


revalue values 
self and others 



^ Two senses 'of "means-ends" are mvolved. Frrsr, the overarching social structure of 
general goals, more or less well agreed upon, and ways of reaching th^se goals, which 
tend to be set asVahies Of coltirsc, values become ends or goals alsoi*BHtthis means-ends 
•reversal is commonly recognized in using the terms. Second, the ft^iift , 
tvithiri the ovcrarchipg social structure, i.e., the instruments (meaiisX^d. ahns (sorts of { 
cooperation sought). The ambiguity is made necessary by the recip'rocity of the two \ 
^'senses Rhetoric will affect the structure »and the stmcture itself becomes instrumental in ^ 

the rhetoric. v 
'- Meaaj^Ends Moderate Within the* confines of accepted relationships adjustment is 
sought. One who initiates moderate rhetorij assumes a su peri oi 
grasp of these relationships which suggest! that he move the 
other. , r ^ 
Rc|cqtitjS''of previously accepted relati^nships^One who initiates 
assumes an unfair exploiution which makes him, and those , 
' * with whom%e identifies, inferior. Since reversal is his aim, he 

/' ~ seeks to polarize himself and the other. 

^^eans^Ends Agonistic Transcendent An open attempt to revalue fundamental relation- / 
ships. Since both a test and a leap ire necessary, equality of 
participation is necc'ssary also. • 



^Mtans-*Ends Militant 

\ 



credulity for a moment in attempting^a ^cc such order in the'1e!ati(^ ships 
among these ideal types of rhetoric. I cil] them ideal types to stress the 
arbitrariness of the abstract categories. Surely the rh<f^orical propensities 
which I sec coalc^mg around thes6 points of focus may shade into a great 
variety of forms. ' \ 
^ ^ Fundamentally, hojj/ever, all rhetoric assumes that humans responding in a 
-sachrf conWt have l^tiilt v;^ue oricntajions, that these value orientations do' 
not form perfectly consistent structures for any individual^ and that each 
individual constantly revises his value orientadons, although seldom (iras- 
tically. These orientations provide the m^ans of rhetoric. 

r 
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^ith Donald K. Smith, I have attempted tq describe the basic impulses of I 
militant rhetori^ concentratmg on\he disposition of the militant^ speaker 05. 
writer to confront. To say that the \oice characterizing militant rhcto;;i€is 
*that of 'the inferior to the, superior is not to make some sort oLjtfttimate 
judgment. The relaaonship is in terms olj^tha dominant values^^fra the rqU 
sbfinging thcrefpom. The milita/it apt to forge the s'ignso^^s estabhshed 
mfieriorit^^ into freshr defiant symbols. If he can shift tj^^rccpt ions of thc^ 
situation, these n>^> /become symbols of supcrionty/J^rtie last shall be fir 
cried ^rantz Fanonmith shrewd Insist and shafd^>mtorical irony."* And m 
Amenca his voice, at once mocjting and coimd^nt, is echoed in/scores of 
s>mbols dcveloped'by blacks, for blacks,^pffDols whrch lcave>^^itc liberals 
writhing in guilt and envy, ^ ^ 

Thor-eughly militant rhetoric as^m^ tha^ adhcren«/<o new beliefs .and 
movements will come. Gaining th^^c^d he rents is sccjpTidar), ilid even deriva- 
tive, to a mprc , fundament^ -^ort of cooperatiory»ought-the response from 
others that will polarize ^^Kc^mihtant^ncl thosp^ost clo^ly identified with 

eccssar)' if the voice that seeks 



authcJiticall) militant may be a 



the established order. ^SupK polaparation 
Reversal i^ to sound^^|Jlcntic^ Although 

prime aim, such/ap/aim docs^hot 5u/gcst that the mihtant is merely self- 
serving, insincere^ irv whatever his Uucrprdtation of the situation may be. fie 
will.hj^^lig^ 50^ alleged indpfisistency in values^^held 'by himself and the 
iAthers,^^^cyen mqre likeljyKc will claim that some well agreed upon value is 
held i^h/ by the othcjp^/^^ But whereas the mbderate rhciQhcian with a 
similar ijritcrprctatipn/will seek to reduce the distance between himself and 
others, the rnTlHaiiJ;^ill seek to fix the gulf or even to widen it. The moderate 
assumes that f^ifaamcfrtaU^t^hat-is is good. .Needed changos are subordinate 



and -dominani values are consistent 



£5C. The militant assupies that 



fu^n^damentally what-is is bad.. Values consistent with established sociaj/rcla- 
(ionshij?s are worthless., 

T|?ere is a rhetoric which is much like the nfiilitSnt'^p-^zing up the 
sipiajtion in which people seek order and advantagCj^^t^ the voice of and 
^rooperation sought by agonistic-transcendent rh<fforic is quite, different. 

:)oking upon others as equal is radical surprising way.' It is radical 
because it is rare and difficult. Agonisnp-^nscendent rhetoric is addressed to 
others, but if the others are tnilv><fcn as equal, then the rhetorician may in 
addressing others address himsdt. Further, the disposition that leads him to 
see others as equal, andj^Tseek himself in the responses o£others wit^ whom 
he identifies, is th^f^f uncertainty. He seeks something new,*but what he 
seeks is n^l>s(5me tangible goal as much as the means to goals. He may 
corjjc«Tfnimsel1f with many of the same goals that moderate or militant 
thctoricians seek in various circujnstances, but, aware of the consistencies and 
in<^^nsistencics of* the value orientations he shares with ^ers, he strives to 
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test the relevant values, Jn consistency in the structure values is only 
momentarily important the moderate o.r the militant. Ideally, either h 
confident of his goals. ,\vlen the goals themselves seem unsatisfactory, a 
thinker may turn to the-^structure of values which has sent him seeking. 
Speakmg to an end then becomes secondary' to understanding, if possible, the 
flaw in the structure of^values which may account for some deep dissatisfac- 
tion. . ' ^ ' 

I call this sort of rhetoric agomstk because it is, ^ the Greek root suggests, 
a contest. It is a contest that, involves^a-gravc risk; the risk of the self that* 
resides in a value strydture. I call this sort of rhetoric transcendent since if it 
locates fresh values, it is apt to do so by a leap, which is to say that the 
person so involved will face some contradiction in values which cannot be 
resolved logically. Some part of the structure must be abandoned, not simply 
repressed momentarily, and the void filled by willing an emphatic embracing' 
of some ^ther value^ 

Although a person might quite (jrdin'arily be moderate or even militant 
and well aware of his stance, few probably take on the agonistic-transcendent. 
tasJr^tH-^ high_dcgree of consciousness. Although it may 6e an ideal 
-categpry standing separate from other sorts ,of rhetoric in the abstract, in. 
^actuality it is better viewed ,as ever potential in seeking to address others. In 
short, a person may sense an uneasiness in his tasks as a mpdcra^tc or militant 
rhetorician which may be accounted for by the potentiality of agonistic- 
transcendent rhetoric' in *the circumstances. Perhaps >ihe agonistic- 
transcendent act may prepare the way for clearer militant or ifioderatcVerbaJ 
actions. . ' ' - ^ 

All of this is not to^ay that the^agonis^-transcendent is subordinate to 
the other ideal typej. For just as the agonTgrio-transcejod en t jjiay* be' p rejiaja- 
t^ry\ clearly an individual who has been thoroughl)> committed to a'moderate 
or a militant stance may abanddn his stance. Further, a successf'ul.militan^ is ^ 
faced with bqcoming moderate if he is to adapt to the shifting value orient^- ^ 
tions of tho^<f-h(? has affected and with whom hf will probably wish to^ 
continue to interact. Questions of sequence of jbc ideal types or^tfoordina: 
tion of any to othws cannot be answered ap^art froifi spe,cifi^^^es,'and cvtn 
then the answers will'pcobabjy be in signific'an't p2rt a*rbi^cary. ^ * " 

Nonetheless, the* agojtisnc-trans.cendent, because, of its function of testing, 
tempts us to see it peculiarly as a'starting point. Although such- rhetoric may y 
be a test and a starting point for individuals, it is' not merely the sort of ^ ' 
private, ijrior decision-making which we ofte;i (Characterize as preceding 
moderate rhetoric, or militant, for that matter. This iS not to say thit splitary 
thinking may nM indeed precede speaking,. Or: that agoi;iisnc*transceni3cnt ' 
rhetoric is a sort of passionate, thoughtiess.lJursting foirtli of »^ecch. An . 
impromptu eloquence may flow from a militant or cven»a moderate stance, 
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The testing cha racteristic'^offagonistic-tr^ifscendent rhetoric comes in the 
shift from using consistencies and inconsistencies in shared value stmctures to 
resolving those inconsistencies. AlthoagH | specific resolution may seem 
-highly logical, if it is to have value content, it cannot be completely^ so. Part 
of the resolution lies in the commitment and recommendation of an individ- 
lal who says in effect, "! resolve to live by this value," and, further, since he 
must'livr ^^fmriliLu, he aO^U, *'fiQd,io^ouid you." Thus the conflict mutt 
^ be resolved,* at leas! in part, rhetorically. In hum^m affairs, tfie willin^ess of 
^others affinT[is-the value of what we will. 

Quite oftei> humans behave as if the, willingness of others is not at all 
germane. Somt religSously ortented py they accept the Truth of Godwhich^ 
has nothing.to do with human will fgr i^s efficacf. Again, sJne scientificall 
oriented §ay th4t they accept the Tfuth derived by Objective Methbd wKich 
has nothing to do'w^h human will for its efficacy. *But Allow iiic two 
observations. (1) Neither of these positions are qui^wh^t ihey stan at first 
glance. Both are most apt to as^scrt the'independcftWfrom the,x^ill of others 
precisely when it is xh^ resistance of others which brings the question tolssue. 
(2) Both the .religidt^y and scientifically oriented tend strongly to seek 
adherents. Inndvatoft'-^) b6th propose reformations. What is to bcTc^oKnc^Js. 
highly value laden in thlit men and w(^en Hv^by what is being refprmcd and 
cannot put 'it aihi^HghtHfe^*? ^ ' 

. As an illuscratictn, th^lietor^' of ^J<:sj|p as reco1-ded in\He New Testament 
seem^ consistently to be a mihtant rheVoric in a moderate guise. .Militant, 
^ bcdau«rit continually confronts-infcrior -to superior, polarizing, seeking 
reversal. PauKs Words characterize the^Riovenr)tfht from the beginning: "My 
brothers, think what'^orc of people you are^whom GTod has called. Few of 
you are men of wisdom, by any humajivSUrTdsfdrfew^i^ or highly 

born. Yet to shame the wise, God has chosen what'tl^e world counts folly, 
and to ^hame what is strong, God has ohoScV what the world couiKs 
weakness. He has choSen things low and contemptible, jjierc' nothings, to 
overthrow^ the existing order'* (I Cor. 1.26-28).*'* Jesus' rhetoric seems 
moderat^, because it continually identifKfs with well-established values. From 
^the beginning to the end ofHiis ministry, Jesus ippcaled to the Law and to the 
prophets. When- confronted by those who would test hirn, as Mark puts it 
several times, Jesus asked questions such as, **Do not the Scripturc^say?" and 
"What didjVloses command you?"*^In his first grc^t sermon he said, "Do not 
suppose that I haVc come to abolish -the Law and^^thc prophets, I did not 
come to^abolish, but to complete" (Matthew <^5. 17^18). ifut of course, that 
which needs complcting is in some viral way insufficie^# * 
^ A strong and continuing thread in his rhetoric is Jesusi effort lo revalue 
values. Perhaps the great instance of agonisnc-transcendcnt rhetoric would be 
in the dialogue of Jesus and Satan in the wilderness. But th>Ncw fcstamcnt 
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account of this confrontation is scant. Thc^crmon on the Mount, on the 
other hand, gives us ample material for analysis and thought. 

The centuries that have intervened With their histories between us and the 
event make the words of the sermon echo dogmatically. But we must 
remember that then, as Matthew concludes his account, the people were 
astounded by the note of authority (7.28-29). The tcachmg and voice were 
ffcsWor them. 

Much of the teaching can be paraphrased. ^'Thc letter of the Law is not 
enough>" For us this is a cliche. And that fact may testify to the constant 
need to revalue values. Anyone reading the Gospels, reverently QtrtSfT^ust 
be convinced that fhe-'tcaching was relevant to the times. TWfcpcatcd 
Jdcntifying and confponting charafctcristic of the Sermon oirthc Mount shows 
the way to new values through old, for example: "You have learned that wir' 
forefathers were told, 'Do not commit murder; anyone whdcommits murdtfr 
must be brought to judgement.' But what I tell you is this: Anyone who 
nurses anger against his brother must b<f brought to judgement. If he ibuses 
his brother he must answer for it to the court; if he sneers at him he wiU have 
to answer for it in the fires of hell" (Matthew 5:20-'22). The tension 
throughout is that of tl\e spiritual against the material, Thcjyay is pictured ; 
the remote and difficult as against the immediajMnd 
not simply the goal but the way to thsugoaT^fraiJil 
the way. but then should he nopiriipl^ travpHf^insih 
a doable v^uation.jt alw^isWTJtC-naftn^ 
Buber's 1-Thou. To be v^lld, it^must Wcdprocai. 

Through^ the pledge, the speak</binds himsell-ix^ wci. as secKs to Dmd 
others. Probably the most difficult part of the Sermon on the Mount is the 
passage that demands that the old concept of justice be revalued: 




H You have^leamed/that they were told, "An eye for an eye and a ^ 
tooth fori: tooth^ But What I tell you is this: Do not set yourself" • 
apnst^hf man )«>o wrongs^you. If someone slaps you on the right 
chejJt^ turn and offer him your left. If a man wants to sue you for your 
shfrt, let him have your coat as well. If a min in authority makes you^ 
go one miic, go with him two. Give when you are asked to giveiJimriT 
not turn yout back on a man who wants to borrow. 

You have,lcarned that they were told, "Love your neighbor, hate 
your enemy. , But what I tell you is this; Love your enemies and pray 
for your persecutors, 6nly so can you be children of your heavenly * 
I-athcr. who makes his sun rise on good and bad alike, and sends the 
rain on the honest and dishonest. If you love only those who love you 
what reward can you expect? Surely the taxgatherers do as much ai 
that. And If you greet only your brothers, what is there extr^rdinary 
about that? Even the heathen do as much. You must therefore be all 
goodness, just as your heavenly Father is all good (Matthew 5:38-48) • 
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Thyarrying out of the pledge made in the beginning of his ministry is seen in 
t^e Passion of its end! The value of forbearance is demonstrated as binding on 
the one who spoke itrbinding in thd garden, before Pilate, and on the cross. 
But a pledge cannot b^ fulfilled by one party. The agony of Jesus was not 
simply in his relationship to Qlod. As such, it would be purely private and the 
iJScTmon on the Mount, and i\is teachings generally, would remain empty. 
Jesus cl^ed fulfiflmcait of the Lslx^ and the propheg^^^ulfillment that 
necessitated belief^on the part of others. Without this belicf^encompg^ing 
'both understanding of and faith in the message, the pledge and sacrifice 
would amount to absurdity. The dpubt to be transcended was not Simply that 
of the speaker in*some tnuh considered objectively, but doubt in the v^lue of 
communicating, of risking his pledge with others. 

With moderate rhetoric, we arc well acquainted. We are becoming "better 
acquainted with mihtant rhetoric. It is time for rhetoricians to ceas^^^suming 
that the agonisDc-trahscendent impulses obviously^^ht?§cnX in human com- 
munication^ must be poetic, or dramatic, dr philosophic, or purely ritualistic/ 
All of these labels may be appropriate, but the rhetorical label is app^;(^riatc 
also, if I am right in seeing rhetoric as symjjohc effort^ tp jh^pc human 
means-ynds relations, and if, indeed, the ideal tyj)eS'aK shifting aspdcts of one 
thing. * , • • > 

There is a shifting sense of dialogue permeating each of the ideal types, 
lending to each its Icgitim^y in human affair's. « 

Moderate rhetoric ideal^es whatever system of agreed upon means and 
^ends happens to be in force. Recognizing the potentialities of identifying the 
interests of various individuals, it values interchange as a nfeans of adjust- 
ment, that is, of adjusting individuals to the. system and of monitoring the 
system to maximize its efficient functioning. Since constant adjustment is 
jgsumc'd nece^ssary, change is possible tTi rough a gradual evolution of values. 

Militant rhetoric maximizes whatever' contradictions arc present in the 
system of agreed upoi\ means and ends. Recognizing potentialities in^revcrsil^ 
^existing orders, it values interchange as a means of contrasting the. interests of 
various individuals or groups. Confrontation is necessary to demonstrate the 
unbridgeable gulf that things-as-they-arc fixes between those who ought to be 
partpf a corporate whole. If one believes that the gulf is indeed unbridgeable 
under established conditions, 'then change is possible through a revolutionary 
re versifl of value priorities. 

Agonistic-transcendent rhetoric both idealizes existing values and "maxi- 
mizes their contradictions. Recognizing the ^tentialitics of identification 
and yet accepting the necessity of confrontation, neither adjustment nor 
reversal is adequate to a change of valuer. Only a leap will suffice. Such a leap 
IS possible only on jhe foundation of accepled values and is meaningful only 
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if it becomes a bridge for others, to provide both the' foundation to begin 
and the participation to complete the actio^i, open interchange is mandatory. 

There arc, of cpursc, moderate, militant, and agoi\istic-transccndent im- 
pukes whicTi^w not legitirtiized by dialogue. Then^the modcftte voice 
becomes simply the prpclamation of rigid authority; the militant voice calls 
•only for the\iolcnt annihilation of that authority; and the agonistic 
transcendent voice chants merely private incantation.* These are the limits of 
rhetoric, 

• . «i . , ; _ 

l^enneth Kcniston, Th^e Young Radicals Not^s on Committed Youth (New York- 
Harcourt^ B^ce andWotld, 1968^, p,*280. ' 
i. Minneapolis Sunday Tnbune,'^fi^pTi\-20, 1969, p. 2C. 

3. An occasional paper published by the Center for the' Study of Democratic^ 
Insutiitiotis, Santa Barbara, Calif., December, 1968. The essays in this publication, iakcn 
as a whole, arc a good example' of the vagueness and attractiv<^ncss of the term 
'dialogue." All the papers sterti from John Wilkinson's '*Thc Civilization of the Dia- 
logue" in which the key term seems to -come down ^o toleration of'variant opinion and 
openness to talk. In addition, VVilkirfson's paper is a bad-tempered evaluation of much of 
contemporary Amencan education and politics as not exemplifying the vague*value of 
"dialogue." Harrop A. 'Freeman in "T^he Dialogue'* comes a^ close as any of thc« 
participants to, defiping -the term: ''dialogue is a sUtcd or accepted procedure of 
-nning diverse" points of view as a meins of arriving at Truth" (p. 13). 

J. Bronowski, The Identity of Man (New York: American Miiseum Science Books, 
1966),passim;K ^ • 

5. Henry W. Johnstone, Jr., "Tfie ^Relevance of Rhetoric to Phil6sophy and of, 
PhUosophy to Rhetoric," The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 52 (February, 1966), 41^6, 
Obviously I am arguing from Johnstone's terms and may not be arguing as he would. 

6, Jurgen Ruesch, *'The Social Control of Symbolic Systems," The Journal of 
'ComlWHmcflrion, 17 (December, 1967), 276-301. • » 

, c 7. ''The faculty -of obseiVing in any given case the available means of persuasu: 
Aristptie, Rhetoric, 1 355b, 35-26, W. Rhys Roberts translation. . . 

8\ See. Theodore Clcvenger, Jr., Audience Analysis (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bd^bs^Mcrrill ^ 
196(^),p. 114. -r , . 

9. Cf. Edwin Black's argument that logos dominates neo-Aristoteljan rhetoric. Sec his* 
Rhetorical Cnttcism (New York: Macmillan, 1965), chap. 5, esp, pp. 114-117. 

10. Robert L. Scott and Donald K. Smith, "The Rhetoric of Confrontation," The 
Qiiarterly Journal of Speech^ 55 (February, 1969), 1-8. . ' ' 

11. Frantz Fan6n, The^ Wretched of tht Earth, trans. Constance* Farrington (New 
York: Grove Press, 1963), p. 30. 

12. See Robert L. Scott, "The Conservative Voice in Radical Rhetocic: A Common 
Response to Division," Speech Monographs, 40 (June, 197j), 123-1^5. 

13. The history of science demonstrates this statement as' well as any other part of 
human history. Ser, for example, Thomas S. Kuhn, ThhStr^ture of Scientific Revolu- 
tions {Chxz^^x The University of Chicago Press, 1962), \ , * 

14. This, and all subsequent, quotatiWis of the ^ew TesUment are taken from The 
New English Bible (Oxford University Press and Cambridge University Press, 1961). 
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Communication Theory and Theater: 



. * An Exercise in Relationship 

' * MARTIN COBIN ' 



^^nt concern, as a theater theorist, is with communication theory, 
TheatV<^^]^h^rs who have been attracted to communication theory, as well 
as those >\^Sp?J*^j^ been repulsed by it, have often confused communication 
t^ieory wkh^havjoral methods. This confusion among theater scholars is a 
•consequence of'^tiyo Wtors: the emphasis placed on behavioral methods by 
most of the |ommuhicatio;i theorists with whom theater>cholars come into 
contact; and the^ failufc^^D? maxfy who identify themselves as communication 
scholars to differentiate tli^ry and methods. 

I want to probe the way m^ater theorists have reacted to both communi- 
cation theory and behavjoral m^ods to see how such scholars do relate and 
could better relate to Communication theory. ] wan; also to account for the 
seeoiing indifference of communication scholars to artistic communication in 
^general and theatrical communication in particular. The apparc;nt indifference 
reflects diverse backgrounds of academic training and* lack of clarity (at 
limes)»as to the distinction between theory and mtthods; thft result is that 
^omriWication thepiy and theater art ai^ewed as altogether separate fields 

of ^.Si^LS^li"^^^^^^" ^^^^ ^^^y encourage the ihesttcr scholar. to, 

Tc^mvolvccr^^ and as contributor) m communication schol- 

arsiW) and (2) to encourage the communication scholirto rccognke the need 
for aS^cus ort^artistrc communicatioq (with theater art providing, perhaps, 
the easijst an^mostjcwarding place toi)egin). i , ^ ' 

In the\970s, theater scholarshrp (possibly comparable to.literary scholar- 
ship at the sflm^e point of time^and to rhetorical, scholnrship at mld-cenfury) 
is simultai)eoi«|y accepting and rejecting concepts of communication iheory 
•and behavioral fPetj^^pds ^-^At^tu jies m^tl^c academic thc^cr community Vary 
greatly. The Conftirch^ on Theatre Research, esscntiallySi threC-part scries 
held in 1965 and*1966/^id attention to behaviorai^$cience ih^elad^^'to the 
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possibilities for cxperirngjifiln^search in the theater/ In the course of paying 
attention to^h^firffmtcrs, the suggestion given to behavioral scientists by one 
m^gilJHrmtliis scholarly gathering was that they "keep thwr "bloody hands 
the theatre," although the proceejiings indicate a divergence of learned 
opinion* on, the matter^^ The editor of the major scholarly journal of what is 
now the American Theatre Association (then called the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, or AETA) saw* fit to reflect the interest in 
behavioral research by induding an article on the subject in the May, 1965, 
issue. ^ Tha^ this truly reflected a professional interest within the field is' 
documented by the existerkc within AETA, then as now, of the experiiftcptal 
research project. Significant, however, is the dearth of articles reporting on 
either communication theory or experimental research within ^he H^/wca- 
tion^l Theatre Journal between the illuminating article of 1965 ,and thc^^ 
present, also significant is the fact that the "illuminatof ' is not a "theater'*^ 
scholar.^ 

Some insight may also be obtained from the apparent contradicuon 
between the desire of many theater scholars tO shy aWay from the ** communi- 
cation label and the consistent use pf '*The Theatre as a Means of Communi- 
cation" to designate one pf 'the major classifications in the annual Educa- 
tional Th^trg Journal report on "Doc total Projects in Progress in Theatre 
Arts." What may be particularly reler^t here is* the inclusion within this 
category of such subclassifications as' directing, acting, visual art;?, music, 
dance, architecture, administration, play writing, translations, production, and o 
reader's theater, and th^ separate <}csignation of such other major classifica- 
tion^ as ^*The Drama," 'The Theatre in Its Social Function," and such 
"Related Means of Communication" as motion pictures and the broadcast 
media. Apparently^scholars withiit theater often differ from one another as 
well as from scholars in other fields in their perccptiojis of communication. 

The lack of relationship between theater and communication is also 
evident m the perccptix>ns of many (certainly not allV whose scholady focus is 
on communication. ihc^ter^holar desiring to benefit from the work of , 
communication scholars will dcfiv^itjje encouragement, for example, if he 
begins with Methods^ Research in^CQmmumcatwn.^ Here he will find an 
carlx statenrtcKK'of tfirec objectives: "to hclp^dents ^c^ire the knowledge 
and skills to design a^dxionduct experimental reSea^ . . , co acquaint poten- 
tial researchers with the.vafjous methods 'and instruments available to 
suggest ritw areas of research J He will be forced ^td prQbe long and 
carefully,' however, bc/ore he finds* the single reference to an actualinijcstiga- 
tiori dealing with the theater in what is, evqi here, a Shared and ratheiTl 
billing ^^"Some r^Jtent research has* involyed changing the^caung arrangement 
of med^Uers'in an audience to see if it make^ them react differently to 
speakers 5ind theatrical productions."^ The signific'anc e; of t his book to the 
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theater scholar is not only its lack of attcntTofT t'o'the«er but also its total 
identification of communication research with experimental tichoiques. 

This all-absorbing concern with communication from the point of view of 
the b<;Jjavioral scientist dbcs not always produce an excltisive focus on 
experimental research, but because of the degree to which this^focus per- 
meates the field of communication theory an artificial sense Of d'ivision has - 
been creaftd between the communication scholar and the theater scholar. For*, 
theater scholars there have been Avo unfortunate consequences. Many have 
equated communication with behavioral research, noted their '|Own involve? 
ment in a,virile field of Activity with a long traditioif of productive scholar- 
ship using nonbehavioral methods, and concluded that comrfiunication and 
theater arc unrelated. Many others have been sensitive to their'.own lack of 
enthusiasm for behavioral methods, recognized khc communicative dimen- 
sions of theatrical activity, and concluded that communicationland theater 
were related in ways that could be comprehended independent 6f what was 
taking place jn the field of communication schola'Pship. The first cpnsequence 
is probably Reflected in the "keep your bloody hands off aftitude; the 
second in the willingn'ess to suggest that "communication" Jould more 
closely relate to "A New Design for an Outdoor Theatre," An Evaluation of 
Actor Training Programs in Selected Universities and^Colleges in the U,S.," or 
"The Management of Sara Bemhardt's American Tours," than^t wDuld relate 
to "Violence in Contemporary British Drama as a Projection of Philosophic^ 
Rebellion," "Polish Drama Interplay between Politics and ^'rama,^' or "Play- 
wrights and Play writing of Modern Chinese Communist Drama,"'' ^ 
Many coin mun ideation scholars have concentrated their activi -y on areas^ 
they considered relatively more open to behavioral research methods. The 
potentiaUijf these methods has been perceived, often, as much on the basis of 
the investigator's backgroijind as in response to the unique limitations and 
capabilities of the investigative methods. In any case, the concenJation may 
.well be self-defeating in its impact if it is allowed t9 continue to! ilong. For ' 
example, despite the inclusion of materials of considerable interest to a ^ 
theater scholaf^in thc rccent Sereno and Mortcnscn collection of readings,' 
even a glance at the tablb of contents^ihis work cleariy indicie$ino overt 
concern with theater or^which is far work-with any other artlofm. theo- * 
rists can focus on an^ subdivision within their discipline the/ choose, of 
(mirse (althqygh such limitations ma;^ reasonaj^ly be expected tJ bc,reflect{;d 
in* the titles of ti^ir pubhcaiions), but I arfimovcd to consideJ ffic imputa- 
tions of this^^ticiilar omission in iv/^ 'elation to ^he avoWcd objectives 
the editors in their introductory chap^jjfir, "A ^ramewoiik for 
!^bmmunication Theory." 

/ The readings in this book are designfc<5 to provide'a coreL 
concepts and a* theoretical framework 'for studying th 
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I process of human communication. The topics arc bsoadly based and'^ 
comprehensive in scope. The readings !ocus on the inner workings of 
communication, the common denominators which underlie all modes 
of Ifuman fnteraction. Gaming an understanding of the dynamics in- 
volved in human interaction requires some insight into what happens 
when people communicate, a recognition of the forces which mteVact 
to produce complex cocnmunicati\e events, and an understanding of 
what is known about tne effects of major variables as they influence 
specified communicati\e outcomes. The topics, in other words, do not 
cleal with particular modes of mteraction such as rumor, conversation, 
rnarkings qn a wall, speeches and the like. The focus is rather wpon the 
nature and funcnon,of xhc major dctcrfninanU of communicative acts 

I admit fhat lights on a stage or the scripts of plays are no more appropriate 
subjects for inves^gation than^are markings on a wall or speeches, but how 
arc scholar^^.'tWocus **upon the nature and function of the major^termi- 
nants ot/cogvmunicative acts"* and on "'the common denominators which 
u;iderlie all mpdes of human interaction" without **some insight into what 
happen's when people comrminicate" drastically, withoxit **a recognition of 
the forces which interact to produce' complex 'communicative events" of an 
artistic nature, and without *'an understanding of what is known about the 
effex:is of major variables as thc> influence specified communicative out- 
comes" the theater or other arts^ In brief, hov) can scholars butld a 
mcaumgful Lumrnunication theory on data so resti^icted w scope as to reflect 
niM }na]ur conoeru utth investigations of artistic com7n\mcation} f Id<V ca;i , 
ihcv seek, comnwn denominators underlying "all modes ofkuman interdic- 
tion n^thewhavc no denominarots derived fj^rfi artistic interaction' 
* If theater and communication scholars alike can accept the actuality and 
the vUluc of the communication researcher's emphasis on beHaritfral scienc^ 
without identifying communicatioiri theory exclusively with behavioral' 
science, they may sec \V»th''grqiy;j5r ^lapty two elements sometimes partially 
obscured. Pirst, commurfication scholarship can, be defined in rolation to its 
focAi^on an area of knowledge rather than on its manipulation of specific 
research techniques {the techniques having value only as they contribute to 
the knowledge). SeJorki', theater'Scholal'ship is not Ipt to benefit richly from 
*thc fruits of communication scholarship unless theater scholars are involved 
in the applications. Regarding the application of behavioral research methods 
ti) one instance of theater scholarship, Clevcnger has pointed out that **only 
^ the tdclyiiquc; comes from behavioral science. The variables and the hypothesis 
are un^uely theatrical. (n^tdnioiA^^ 

taught the tiehavio/i^t '(hat^i^^^tKo^^]^^<^ answers only to 

(Questions whicji can- be transjatcdihto behavioral terms. His methods are 
^uscless-indeed, ^hey^'are pernjcious-when misapplied to other types of 
qycsm)ns."'* Tjh<jatcr schoflars, particularly,. need to reahze^more fully that 
{\) ^ome questions rabout artistic conimunij^ation can be translated into 
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bcji^vioral terms and (2) those that cannot be so translated may, nevertheless, 
^e examined-qyite meaningfully and helpfuHy-from the standpoint of^^com- 
munication theory. Surprisingly, perhaps, more evidence seems available to 
-support the former assertion than the latter. 



A comment by Becker is panicularly relevant at this point, '^fbelieve that 
' we err if we simply^caff our fishing line about Tn the ponds of other 
disciphnes to discover what research techniques we might snag that we can 
somehow apply tt) our field. We ought to start by asking precisely what it is 
we want to know or to understand and then devise or borrow tools that help 
us to find answers to our questions and achieve understanding of our 
concepts The relevance of this statement to the present discussion dcfrives 
from the ability o( a theater scholar to so define what it^s he wants to ^now 
or understand and to so formulate his questions and his concepts Ato lead 
him to the awareness .that as a theater scholar he is'concemed with^^muni- 
cation theory. Given this awareness? theater scholarship can pHRcd by 
relating a variety of theoretical theater constructs to communication theory 
constructs not normally associated with the theater. ,The utility of such a 
process fornh^thcater scholar can be tested by determming what it stimu- 
lates in the w^l^ intuitive insights, ways of looking at specific practices or 
periods, hypothetical statements of relationship, and enlarged fields of inves- 
tigation. 

For some, however, even thr possibility of Such, a process may require 
demonstration. What follows, theft, is a simple exercise in applying communi- 
cation theory constructs not normally associated->wjh the theater to a 
specific problem of peculiar interest to theater studertts. Admittedly the 
exercise may appear rather arbitrary and artificial *both in conception and 
restrictiveness. It should serve, however, ^^an appropriate test and d^mon- . 
^stration; the exercise will be carried out, therefore, no further than i^ 
necessary to provide such a test and demonstration. 

The specific problem fleeted as being clearly of interest to students of the 
theater is that of developing a theoretical framework for increasing oyr 
understanding and apprcciation of the traditional Asrab theater. The com- 
munication theory construe^ utilized will >e taken. from a widxrly known 
work in jHc field of organizatipnal communication by Lee Thayer.^"* A 
meaningful rationale lies behind this combination of selections. Thbse of us in 
the Occident can approach Oriental theater with a greater'degree of objec- 
tivity than is a^t to be the case in our approach to any theater problem 
within our own tradition. Additionally, if our search for understanding 
requires us to brjdge from one pulturc tojn^h<^,ivcjn find it particularly 
useful to look upon the art form we examine as part of a complex communi* 
cation system (such as aq organization) rather than as a specific communica- 
tive act. If the problem is of theatrical interest (regardless of how interesung 
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tp an> specific person) and if the constructs are taken from a' theoretical 
work>i^n commrunication (regardless of how representative or expert in the 
judgment of aik> specific individual), the requirements are'met for an exercise 
that will provide'the desired test and demonstration. 

One final word of caution may be in order. This exercise of applying 
constructs necessaril> involves the frc^ent use of communication terms as 
substitutes for theater terms or at least for terms with which theater scholar^ 
are more familiar. Communication scholars shpuld not infer from thK that 
theater /cholars have no means of dealing with these concepts, indeed, 
communication scholars must be sensitive to possible distoruons created in 
the attempt to match one set of terms with another set of concepts. Theater 
scholars, on the other hand/should not jump to the conclusion that familiar 
ideas are simpl> being cxpres^d in novel (and often awkward) ways, the need 
rather is to remain open to an> instajn^s in which novel ideas about familiar 
elements arc stimulated b> the diffcTjcnrcoTtteg^ons that accompany (and in 
other contexts give nse to Vtbestf^ familiar terms. 

For present puj:poScs I shall confine m> consideration* 
'*Asian thc^xer*to the theaters of those countries that have exp<l(^enc 
fuHeST^catrical development. India, China, and Japan. Since these the- 
'iters differ from one country to another and there are differences vvithin each 
country, the label ** Asian theater" must be accepted as dealing with cofn- 
monalities I will also consider "traditional" theater as one handed on 
through time by a society strivTng to preserve values and procedures from the 
past. Such a view is consistent with anthropological*'^ and sociological** k 

is against fallaciously equating the traditional with the ppl-a\^ 
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fallacy we cannot afford when dealin^with traditional theater forms tlfit are 
' m large measure contemporaneous. ^ 

The Occidental seeking to appreciate and enjoy Oriental traditional theater 
finds himself beset by many difficulties beyond the linguistic one. The 
American who has become capable tjf responding enthusiastically to operas 
pr^cnted in langu/iges he does not understand (a capablity not shared by 
most Americans even when the language is English) is frequently disturbed in- 
'seeing a coniTparable enthusiasm for Oriental thcator. by what he perceives to 
be ear-rendings^undsr^stgcnTizHigry slow movement, boring rcpetitiveness, 
intcnpiftatJtcmterruptions in the story, and incomprehensible situations or 
tTTOtivations. Yet he js told by some American theater scholars that this is an 
exciting, dynamic, sophisticated th(;jtcr'^ and that traditional forms ^till 
conf\mand a significant following. Help is needed to bridge the gap between 
where the Occidental theatergoer finds himself as a consequence of his own 
dition and cxp<>ncnce's andjfrhcre he would like to be when he seeks to 
reciatc. Asian tffPTKtr^iftThi^ nc|p may be provided by considering such 
concepts iSJt^sthettc tneamng, social function, and theatrical intensity,^^ ^ 

I ' .. ' . ' 
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Use of the term aesthetic meaning, simply implies that the pleasurable 
response mvolved jn an art experience can be described, for themembcrof a 
theater audience in this case, as a response to the symbolic behavior of the 
artists The behavior is symbolic because its impact denves not merely from 
itself but from its referents. The hand gesture of the Indian dancer, the color 
patterns of a Peking Opera **painted-facc** make-i^p, the posinon and move- 
ment of the Kabuki actor's fan,^^ symbols or "event-data" offered on the 
assumption that the auAence mcrhb^rs will achieve the necessary **trans* 
rrrtation of event-data into information."^^ But to the extent that "com- 
munication always occurs in the receiver,"" the transformation, the per- 
ccrvrd meaning, the response, will vary from one audience member to 
another. In short, the aesthetic meaning will differ from one iudience 
me^mbec to another not because of any deficiencies of the arti|? but as a 
simg^le -consequence of the nature of the communicative process. The artist 
--fmds himself, therefore, seeking not so much to project a meaning 6r an 
aesthetic rhipaci inherent m his material or himself but rather to limit the 
range of, response variations among those he sirive^^stimulate. The audience 
member desiring stimulation, Jn^^rn; seeks not so much to Achieve an 
awareness of the artist's "true and Single^* message as tO maximize his own 
capacity to be responsive withm^-fairly narrow range to the implications of 
the artistic symbolism. 

What is of special importance here is that such implications are derived in 
^arge measure from the^vi4cr contexts or worlds within.wbich artist and^ 
a^idience Jive. If "the ^orld^ahd our conceptions of it co-detcrmine cich 
othcr,"^ the range of responses will become narrowed to the degree that the 
^various audience members "live in similar worlds ^ and the range will seem 
satisfactory to the artist(s) or critic(s) to the degree that thesc*^orlds are 
siiTji^ffrto the world(s) of the artist(s) or critic(s). Left tcMiicir owri devices, 
human beings confronting the variety of experiences and circumstances of a 
normal lifetime would seem doomed to fail in any attempt to shape similar 
worlds for themselves. To get a similarity of worlds dose cnough-that is, a 
range of responses sufficiently limited to satisfy the artist and critk-would 
seem like an impossibility. As Thayer suggests, "the purpose of ^ huma;) 
organization is to accomplish ends which^arc othor>A(!se impossible/'^^ how- 
^cver, and the human organization we designate as a culture or a soci^rudoes, 
in fact, tend to shape and limit *thc circumstances of human life so^as to 
create a certain similarity in the worlds of its members.' 

This shaping and lirpiting is intensified when the society is traditional-noi 
only because It takes place and works its cffectslover a longer period of time 
and through a greater number of generations bit also because of the rein- 
forcement it provides to the desirability of perpetuating familiar patterns. 
/\ny studen(^ theater can readily assert his clear \jf^ognition (shared by his 
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predecessors for centuries) thit a theater art must be understood m relation 
to Its cultural context. 4n actualit) , however, the assertion is far more evident 
than IS the recognition. Many students of theater read (and^ire encouraged to 
read) nothing but theater books. A surprising numfe^i/of theater people 
understand En^ish history^ only as it has come to them in the_ works of 
Shakespeare. Of those who would learn about Asian theater far too many are 
content with a glossary of names, dates, and technical terms (particularly if 
well ill ustrated)-exhibi ting a point of v»ew akin to those who might accept 
the memorization of a dictionary as providmg^sufficient mastery of a foreign 
l^guage. In practical production activities numerous directors and actors 
^^rhaps a majuriry) will ascribe lack of the proper aesthetic impact^as they 
^Re defined it- to the inadequacies of the audience, many tritics will clarify 
the "meaning** the audience failed to appreciate, and designers often assume 
their own sensitivity to coIod, line, and mass as being either similar to the 
sensitivities of most other people (an assumption not usually bavd on rc^l ' 
evidence) or else similar to those members of the audience possessing good 
taste (**good*' meaning comparable to their own and implying no studied 
concern for the tastes of those not so blessed). ^ 

Before proceedinf further I would pause to reflect on how the discussion 
has just progressed from a shift in terminology to reconceptualizations and 
possible insights The theater scholar undoubtedly strained at the translation 
of "symbolic gestures, make-up, and movement*' into "transformation of 
event-data into infurmation*\and the communication scholar should re cOg^,^ 
nize that something was lost in the translation. What was gained, however, 
was a casting uf the theatrical activito into the communication framework 
and, as a consequence, a, view of the \Si ^v^ in communicative dimensions. 
This resulted m a focus on indivi4ual response difference^ as a natural and 
unavoidable part of the interaction process in the theater. Such a focus may 
seem **common sense'* when identified but it is not common in the theater 
where the normal emphasis is on stimulus rather than response and where 
even ambiguity is conceived generally as the consequence of a deliberate 
degsion on the part of the artist (playwright, director, designer, actor) to 
project multiple meanings. With this focus on response differences, the 
possibility was suggested of viewing audience behavior as variations within a 
condi^oncd range of respons^rs and the cultural or scKial context was seen as 
itioning mechanism -with 'traditional cultures or societies recognized as 
particularly strong in their conditioning impact. This line of thought 
to a perception, of the importance of social context quite different 
from that of most theater scholars and practitioners who feel more at home 
in the "allied *'^elds of art, literature, and philosophy than in the "more 
remote** fields of ftistory, social psychology, and sociology. 

If clarity reg^^ing aesthetic meamng is not merely thp result of^asserting 
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the significance of cultural context\but reflects a^poce profound theoretical 
acceptance of the concept that conVmunication occurs in a receiver who 
responds within the communication sitt^ation on the basis of his concepxipns 
of the world in which^e lives, what ai^ the implications for the Occidental 
student of 'Asian theater? Since the theater production strives to narrow the 
ringe of variation in the aesthetic responses, it should be useful to inquire 
* into the methods bv whilh this narrowing occurs in traditional Asian theater. 

Three factors come to mind. One alread). suggested is the rigid structuring of 
.J^cmy that^imits the experiences and shapes the knowledge and attitudes 

^»of its members. This is a factor a theater cannot control but can exploit. 

• Those who would understand such exploitation must determine the nature of 
the experiences, knowledge, and attitudes fostered b> a particular society. 
'Aose who would share the responses of the audience in such a theater must 
achieve a capacity to pla> the role of being limited by just such experiences, 
knowledge, and attitudes. A stud> of the theater itself will provide a valuable 
key to these elements but it is not sufficient. The assumptions made within 
the theater will be often incomprehensible, at best vague, and at times 
misleadmg to one who comes merely as an outsider.^ For example, nothing 
within the play itself indicates wh> separated lovers of a Bunraku or Kabuki 
pla> comfmt-^uiadc rather than simpl) dcf> their parents or go off to set up 
housekeeping m another village. Lacking this understanding, the plot seems 
contrived and the characters unsy mpathetic— perceptions obviously not 
shared by the deeply moved Japanese audience. 

A second factor is conditioning through social reinforccmcnt-which the 
theater can do m its own right. THc, traditional theater of Asia repeats not 
only plays but production techniques! The newcomer in the audience is 
Conditioned by the response behavior of those around him, is rcmforced by 
the frequent expcncnce of very similar responses, and in turn repeats these 
responses as part of later audiences conditioning other newcomers. The 
^ Kabuki scL*ne that will be interrupted by the "nick-of-time" appearance of 
the death-defying hetojrows m emotional excitement only partly because of 
its own internal conflicts, the Krnsions within the audicnce^grow in intensity 
out of all proportion to what is happening on. the stage because everyone 
knows the interruption that will come. The awesome hush as thousands wait, 
the riveted attention on the area where the bridge from the stage out into the 
audience (disappears from view (behind the curtain at the back of the 
auditorium or out of^sight under,a projecting balcony), the sense of excite-' 
ment that fills the theater when the rattle of rings on rod indicates the 
whippi'og aside of the curtain, the sighs and shouts of satisfaction from the 
audience when the voice of strong, courageous manhood calls out, "Wait a* 
moment'" are ail products ol^conditi on ing.^'' Here again intellectual compre- 
hension IS not sufficient. The serious student of Asian theaterjiawio^lterna- 
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tivc »but to participate an the, conditioning process to the point of being, 
himself, conditioned. 

A third factor meriting consideration is the bypassing of distracting sym- 
bolism. This dominates a great deal of Oriental art and is obviously a 
significant part of Western art, although not common to the theater, m Asian 
theater it is widespread and particularly apparent m the dance. The bypassing 
prQccss Consists simply (in the description of it) of dealing directly with an 
artist*s response rather than with the object or situation that triggered the 
response. The artist's response of serenity or terror to a landscape or seascape, 
for example, does not lead him to stimulate comparable responses of serenity 
or tepr6t by bringing (as a person) the viewer to the scene or (as an artist) the 
scene to the viewer. In either case, ^with communication a functifon of the 
receiver, the artist has relatively littl^'control over the response. The arttst has 
more Antrol over the pe^ponse if (through his art) he brings ^ the viewer the 
serenity or terror itself--borrowing from his own perceol^ion? of the reality 
only such elements as he considers useful in symbolizin^ot the scene but his 
response to the scene. This process is greatly facilitated by the evolution of 
conventions that provide clarity. Such conventions, of course, run counter to 
the concern for realism that hasjmarked th^'development of the Western 
theater tradition through most of its history: The same concern for (or at 
least interest in) realism is apparent in Asi^smtheater^* but the traditional.iprms^ 
have vigorously maintained the artis;^ validity of the nonrealisnc^^ ind. 
there has neverbeen any reluctance y ntix.the realistic and the nonrealistic. For 
the Western student of Asian thearep4his creates a clear necessity to learn the 
conventions and' to exercise ap' ipaaginative flexibility for which His past 
theatrical experiences may not have prepared him. 

The social futiction of thcaicx^is manifold aqd will be considered here only 
in»part. The sense of "togetherness'* derived from tfie interaction between 
audience and artists and among membcrS^of an audi<^nce gives to the theater 
participant a greater consclousnj;^ of community, perhaps, than he can 
achieve from any other art. ^^efne people, indeed, derive from the theater 
more than trom any other ^pect of their lives a feeling of relatedness, of 
kinship, of group identity. Most students of theater would express, this as 
involving shared emotions, of having a good (pr sad) time together. On a 
sophisticated level the theater student can explore audjcnceJacilitAtion and 
intensification. Another approach (perhaps provocative because it leads to 
less familiar areas) is av^blc tlirough a consideration oif "intcgpKion." 
Certain passages JxenTf^yer are parucularly relevant here. Afttffmdi eating 
the huijr^n rfced to stabilize the relationship between ;he self-concept and the 
w^W-conccpt, he suggests three levels at^which this relationship is sought. At^ 
the intrapersonal level the individual achieves "the integratipjj^^nfjpcrpctua- 
tion^ofhis psy etiological system*' as a consequence ofiorttiwnrng "established 
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(or desired) state relationships** with what he can perceive of his environ- 
mentr At the interpersonal level individuals establish relationships and main- 
tain them to the degree that the behavior faeilitated by these relationship^ is 
^perceived "in some mutually acceptable way/' At the organizational level the 
' "integrative functions arc provided in part by bureaucratization, procedural!- 
zation, institutionalization, etc." and "the necessary integrative ixiechanisms 
become imbedded in" the "litecature, art, folklore ... and institutional prac- 
tices," 

Particularly pertinent to the theater is the concept that "v^^hatever it is that 
the members of large social systems separately partake of ip convi9n is a' 
potential vehicle for the integrative functions of communication which in 
turn link thep together culturally."^^ In this sense the theater serves as the 
housing for an "integrative mechanism" providing, especially if the theater is 
traditional, the neeessary "proceduralization" and "institutionalization." The 
traditional Asian theater, then, may open up mo'rc readily to the student who 
approaches it with an awareness of its identity as a social insutution with a 
'social function. This particular social institution, because of it^ formal organ- - 
ization and its overt cpmmitment to procedures, may be expected to carry 
out vigorously the task any social institution^^ust undertake as a simple 
consequence of its identity-the perpena^atron of the value system of the 
society that creates and nourishes it^The implications of this view of theater ' 
for the general theater studentire obvious. Among them is the theoretical 
assertion (readily open to^cstigation and testing) thar""thc ^theater is 
essentially conservative, chat "theaters of revolt" eannot really^xist, and that 
what theater historians and critics often describe by such "activist" terms are 
the social institutions of subcultures, committed to perpetuating the value ^ 
system of the subculture, and so overwhelnilrigly narrow in their appeal 
(communicatively involving almost no "outside people") as to be not so 
much attitude-changing as reinforcing and ^Vc'n ritualistic. Anothenmpiica- 
tion of this view of the particularly institutiahal nature- of theater is that the 
student of traditional Asian theater shoulfiKnot be overly eoncerned about 

^ what may seem at first to be sonvfi^Tt of '*social deficiency", the theater 
student rather than the traditiona/artist may have misperceived the theater's 
po.tential for social protest,^'. / 

Another concept-^i^be touted upon with protit is that of 'theatrical 
itnetrnty. Theatrical artistT^oHni traditions strive not only for a communica- 
tive relationship with an audience but for the involvement of the audience in 
this relationship to a maximum degree. A common way to refer to this is to 
speak of seeking an impact at as high a level of intensity as possible, Asian 
traditional theater may be distinguislied by, or better understood through a 
consideration of, the extremely high priority h gives to the achievement; of 

. intensity-as evidenced by the price it pays and the methods it employs' In 
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this regard, thinking of communication in a' '.'game'* sense may be profitable. 
"Intercommunication is a universal, pervasivefgame, in which statements 
arbitrarily representing states of our separate ^c?fisKnces, are offered and 
accepted (or not). Our willingness to acccpr the conventional meanings of 
words IS our entry fe^ into the game* If each participant follows the rules of 
the game, we say they 'communicate wixh' each othcr."^^ TTiayer's observa- 
tion is particularly applicable if" (l)^e irtclude in our understanding of the 
term "words" any element in the rich vocabulary of the theater, gesture, 
posture, music, light, color, and the like, and (5) we recognize "statements" 
as being any manifestation of the^^tes" of. our existences and not merely 
those that are verbal, linguistic iltterances.'^ 

To the extent that the vocabulary employed to achieve the manifestation 
is both highly conventional and unlike Sur normal, already learned vocabu- 
lary, the entry fee into the game is a high one, in this sense, the traditional 
Asian theater "player" must pay a much higher price thai) those who play 
most other theater games. The high cost of this theater's commitment to 
intensity, however, is even more obvious and expensive in the restrictions 
placed on the performers "The intangible 'dues* that one 'pays' to belong 
to any organization, are basically, his abdication ef certam degrees of free- 
dom to choose, to detcrmintj^ore or less independtAtly when and how to 
behave, etc. To belong to an) organization, an individual must give up certain 
choices, that he might make about the what, the When, the how, the'how 
much, etc., of his task- or of his role-related behavior. This is his organiza* 
ti^nal contract."^^ The unwillingness or the inability to sign such a/'con* 
tract" is precisely the reason some artists of high literary talent have avoided 
writing for the theater or failed m theic attem{)ts to do so. In forms as 
traditional as those und^ consideration in Asia, the "contract" fs particularly 
demanding and places tremendous limitations on the performing artist. The 
demands are so pervasive and clear that the theaters tend to be director-free, 
each performer seeks to shape his artistic behavior by doing \yhat has been 
handed tlown to him from past generations in ways also handed down frorrT^ 
past generations. The result is a disciphne far more demanding of tir^e, 
concentr.jtion, and personal commitment than most theater artists of the 
Occident are accustomdd to (or even^ perhaps, capable of )^ and a limitation 
upon "degrees of freedom" many Occidental artists interpret as a l^ck of' 
creativity. In short, theater artists, trained in the European and Amefican 
traditions would frequently refosc to pay the dues involved evetnf member- 
ship were offered. %^ * , 
^^We can better understand the motivation for paying ihis high price (and 
nd ourselves of the miyaken notion that traditional arts ar? not creative) by 
considering the compensatory rewarij^ intensity. The psychological factors of 
attention arc such that human beings, including theater audiences, williocus 
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more on the novel than pn the familiar provideci the novel is perceived within 
\ framework that facilitates relatmg it to something meaningful. To what 
docs an^ audience attend in a theater 'situation uhcrc almost evcryrhing is 
. familiar„as a consequence of many previous repetitions? On the othqr hand, 
-on what does a performer focus m a theater situation where most of what he 
performs has been so frequently repeated as to be automatic? As suggested 
earlier,^ vivification is derived from the build-up'and satisfattiun of anticipa- 
tions based on familiarity with the material. More significantly, however, this 
theater situation p};ovides an opportunity for a sharpness of focus never 
possible in our modern theaters. The actor wastes no time on gaming insights 
and polishing techniques^that arc part of what he has already brbught to the 
role many times in the past. The audience member wastes no energies trying 
to puz/le out character motivations or plot complications nor in seeking to 
guess the outcome before it is revealed. The performer's focus is much less on 
what to do than on doing it as well as possible. The audience's focu^ is much 
less on satisfying curiosity as to what will-happen than on being saturated in 
' the happening of it. The concept of saturation may describe the performer's 
dctivity also since, obviously, his focus on "doing well" is advanced" far 
beyond the level of conscious attention fo technique. * ^ 

Such a situation would seem to maxiniizc the potential for intense experi- 
ences. Within such a situation, also, the artistic and human sensitwitics and 
expressive talents that necessarily^distinguish one artist from another-and the 
human (as oppQScd to' machine) nature of the artist that necessarily ^\%i\xvy^ 
guishes one pcrformarfce from another.by the sime artist-w|l result in subtle 
changes. Within tliesc subtleties lies the creative ^genius o/ the artist of the 
traditional Asian theater. Because tlyey ar<: presented to an audience familiar 
with all thc\"norms from which thrdpmtions are made, they can be tremen- 
dously powerful m their impact.^e implication of this for the student of 
traditional Asian theater is that^c cannot possibly ^sess or even perceive 
variation until he has become familiar with the norms. In a purely artistic (as 
^distinguished from scholarly) sense a traditional art cannot be properly 
gcperienced tWpt by th^se who-at least in the Tole of "gamc-player"-can 
place themselves within the tradttion. For this, too*, a price must be paid. 

The expressed purpose' of "this exploration'was to den^pnstrate the pos- 
sibility of relating theoretical communication constructs to theoretical the- 
ater constructs.' Such a relationship having been made, the focus would 
'necessarily change" if the exploration connnued beyond thfs point. The 
motivation for the expIoratipj< was to persuade but, in the last <inaly$is, it is 
the reader who must dettrfmine whether anything new was stimulated in the 
way of intuitive insights, ways of looking at -specific practices, testable 
hypotheses, or areas for further investigaliion. ( can 'make. this determination 
for myself, of co>^rse, there may be merit in identifying a^few of the elements ' 
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, ^ * s^im^utatc<^ in my iw^ri\t^inking, I:am*movcd, .for example, to reject the 
J. . .?yP^*J' mdihqd, of tcacHiAg theater history (relatively independent of social 
^ ^ and |:ultui^t cbrttexp. I xrc^sidcr it helpful to lookal-ttrc development of the 
apprecijation of -a particular theater 'period as ^ ptoccss^c^ff seeking to share the 
hmitations of cxpcr^enc^, kiiowledgc, and altitudes that shaped the responses 
^ •> of the audiences bf t^^at period. I find numerous hypotheses that merit testing 
; jhrough j^uitc div,erse niVthods. I could hypothcsizc-"lis already mentioncd- 
' - * . that so-c;^iled "i^^ters 'of revolt" are basically, reinforcing agencies com- 
mined to^thc already formulated value system of a subculturi?. I could ilso 
\ > hypothcsizc-to provide a q#itc different examplc-that a successful cost^me 
; designer has taste pt;eferences rcgarding.color, line, and style closely akin to 
the tas^e preferences' of a large majority of the people among whom he is 
.coii'sid^'^cJ' successful. ;i arn'attracted by the value of investigating further the 
degree to which enthusiasts of ^ traditional performing arts are^sensitfvc to 
^ variations in the perfori^ance* For me, in oth^r words, an expforaiion of the 
. ^ relafmnship between theater and^ommunication is stimulating and fruitful. 

. My realization of this im^^ls me to emphasize the need to go beyond the 
. \ »unayoidably''':artificial n^echanisms of the exercise "just concluded. The real 
\^ nce^ IS for s^rK^ncrcasin^ number of theater scholars to develop a sound* 
orientation^ tb^cofnmunicarion theory and for an increasing number of com^ 
" municatioh scfijbiars to d^clop an^'active concern for artistic communication. 

. • ^ \ , ; ; ' ^ . ' 

» V. C' V ^" SP^^**^ ^^p^^ ^'Conftfycncc on Theatre Rc'sciitch,'*' Educational Theatre Journal, 
. ^ \ .t^^^A Cjiinc, 19^67). Sec papers by Norman Frcderikscn and George Gunkle. * ' 

' . * i. /Au/i,p. 24^. ' ' , . 

' vv ^'Theodore Clevengcr, ft., **Behavioral Research in Theatre/' Educational Theatre 
• yc^wma/. 17'()H4y,_1965), 11^12f. • ^ 

Ai,Metbods\of Research in Communications, eds. Philip Emmcrt tnd wiuiam p. 
Brod^^(B65tOt/:^oughtonMifnin, 1970). ^\ 
5. ibia.y pf'viu , ^ ,^ ^ , \ ' ^' 

' ^ 6, Ibid,, p. ^ 5^' \ * . V - ' T 

* - 7.*^ "Doc to raK -Pjoicc ts in Progress in Theatre Arts, 1969,-** hducattonal Theatre 
yowrwa/, 21 (May, 1969),'214-219. v . . ' 

S.'FounJatioJti, of i$?t^>ntinicatton ^Theory , eds, ^Kenneth K. Serene and C. David 
• ^Mortens«?fl (New York- Harjyj^and Rdw, 1970). 

10. Clevcnger, *'fi'chViora»^esearclvinTheater,'%rlT:8:'' "''^ * ' ' 
, ' ^ n,Ibid,,p. 119. . '\^^ * - , ' , 

. ^ 12. See studies cited ih thc'Clevengei' article, for example. * 

^ 13. Samuel L. Becker, ^*£^crimcntal>^tudies in Oral Interpretation. A Cntique," 

' Western S'p,eicJ, }i (|a^'l,v 1969.),. 275.'^- 

* J 4. Lee Tha^r, Cqhimmiicaiion tind Communication Systems (Hoihewood, III.; 
Jl(*3l««^.J^ I ni\ , 1 968) . . V ' ' ^ 

lAJhisls ^e general perception of Asian theater s<;h9lars and is'reflcfcttd in the 
"Prefato^ Note** of Heftry W. Wells, Tfotr Classical Drama of the Orient (New Votk: Afla 
P(jbl[$j>ing'Housc. 1965). '- '^^^ ,^ ' ' . . 
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16. Any cxtmination pf sucff theatrical forms as Sanskrit. Yakshaganarviian K^un- 
chu'u, Noh. or Kabuki will demonstrate the appropriateness 'of such plural labels as ' 

theaters of India/* ^'theaters of China," "theaters of Japan/' to say nothing of ^ 
^ theaters of Asia * that are here treated in a generic sense. ♦ > 

. 17. See A. L. Kroebcr. Anthropology Culture Patterns and Processes- (hlcw York- 
Harbinger Books. 1963), pp. ^219. 

18. Joseph S. Roucek and^R^land L. Warren, Sociology, an Introduction (Totowa, 
N.J.: Littlefield Adams, 1965), p. 175. 
, 19. See Uonard C. PronHo on "Freedom and Traditiqn in the Kabuki Actor's Art 
Educational Theatre Journal, 21 (May, 1969), 139-14(5. 

w f • S«/"ticu!arly pages 159-160 of Martin Cobin, ;Traditionai Theater and 
Modern Tclevi^t>n m Japan," Educational Theatre Journal, 21 (May, 1969), 156-170. 

21. The concepts .merit being developed at great length but this is not 'necessary for 
present purposes, the labels are arbitrary and have no currency beyond the limits of this 
discussion. ■ . , . 

"^^^ycT^Commumcatton and CQmmuntcation'S^stems p 17 
• 23Jbid.,p. 113. * . S ■ ' 

' ' »24./W.,p. 112. . / \ ^ ' / , 

-JZS. Ibid., p. he. Admittedly the organizatioli enables people to perform "specialized 
tasks possibly accentuating differences but th? "fit tdgether" of thcs^tasks pVovides a 
commonality of identity, goal, and values. ^ 
> 26. Relevant tt) ihi^ is the Japanese designation of foreigners as gaijtn (outside . 
people). ' ' • / ' ^ ^ 

• 27. A partial Comparison can be d^iwn to the experientJ of seeing k welHiked film 
for the second or third time; here, tdo, kiK)wledge and anticipation of whit is about to 
occur often colors the. response to preceding scenes. 

28^ Note the ^'refinements" of 'the pup^jets in fapanesc Bunraku. ' 
xTKu ^* ^^^^'v^^^"^ thf battle sdenes of Kabuki, the narrative and dance elements in 
N6h and ih Indian folk theater, and the staging t<;chniques otPeking opera. 

30. Thayfer» Commumcaiton and.Cottimunicattoh Systems, pp.* 240-242. . 

31. Th«; proper (Srientation>n this point may well be essential to an appreciation of 
the agit-prop » thcatec^of China;* few outcries against this theater's mei\iods of dianring 
atntudes wilt be hjard from tH^e who do Hot consider its main objective to be the 
'Changing of attitudes. As Thayer, ,W./p. 137, expresses it. -how one measures 
comhiunication effectiveness will iar^ty detennine,wH»t h? att^empts to Communicate- 
and how he goes about it.'b 

* ,32. p. 90. ^ ' 

^ $3.lbid.,>p, 97. . * * ' ^ 

' 34. The Peking.operS jictor'/for example, typically trains intensively (the concei^a-* 
Hon being sUch/that he is no'rmally equipped to enter no other Walk of life when his 
schooling IS finished) forabout eight yearsr^Jtarting at the age of eight / 
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^ ^ \ % .Ij^roduction ^\ ' " 

J| Most scholars today regard ^Viihclm Wundt as the first experimental psycholo- 

gist. As Edwin Boring put it, "y(e hin\the 'fourfder' of experimental 
psychology . . . Ifor^^ he .promoted the Idea of ps^hology asJfan independent 
science and ... he is the senior among. 'psy^holo^sts.' Wundt's Beitrage 
zur Tbeorxe'*der Stfineswabrtiehmung^ published between 1858* a;id 18^2, has 
•'some *claim to being the beginning of 'experimental psychology.*'^ J/et 
^ nearly a century earlier, a criti4ue by no less a thinker tKan imftianuel Kant 

appeared wHich struck at the very possibility^ an txp^erimcntal psychology. 
Chiefly through a comparison to physics and Vl^cniisp:^,, Rant irgf^d t})at% 
p'sychology could not.cliim to be a sciente ill the strictest serisa. if^ong 
other things »• Kant had,gfave doubts about subjecting iiuman beings to the 
f experimentation appropriate ^for*scienhfic purposes. ''Observation in itself,"^ 
said Kant, "changes 4nd distorts the condition of thc*6bservcd subject."^ 

What is striking about thi$ statement is less its wi^sdom than its prescience..^ 
It was not untiK^1927 jha^l Werner Hcisenbcrg formulated* his famous, and 
♦ analogous, "principle of uncertainty" for physics.* It was later still tl^atsuch 
. a principle gained widb recognition in jjsychology and in the social ^and 
behavioral sciences generally, chiefly as the result of^lhe woi;k*of^such men as 
Martin Qrnc and Donald Campbell. Comparsi|ively litd'e has appeared in print" 
* dealingVith a principle of uncertainty in speech commiinication experimen- 
tation. Thfc purpose of this essay, therefore^ is to explore one of the major 
p.rQblcms posed by the operation of such a principle in speech coonmunica- 
tion experimentation, to suggest some solutions to it, and to evaluate some of 
the legal and ethical problenis posed by thc^e solutions/* 
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^ . Problems Posed by a Principle of Uncertainty . 

Immanucl Kant's concern about the distortion of experimental subjects by 
. the very act of observation did not extend to the nonbehavioral sciences. 'As 
AVemer Heiscnberg was later to show, however, the nature XSf the umverse 
may make it impossible tb^void this distortion regardless of the nature of the 
obschrcd: In his well-known example, Heiscnberg postulated a hypothetical 

Microscope so powerful as to enabJe an electron to ]^ seen. He then proposed 
a situation in which a physicist tries to determine the position and velocity of 
a moving electron with this device, ki o^det for the physicist now to 
-illuminate the electron, he ^ust use g^mma>adiation,» since an electron is 
smaller than the wave length either of regular light or of X rays. It is at just 
this point, Heisenberg noted, that a serious problem arises. In harmony with 
the photoelectric effect, one would prc(jict that a lighf wave, and therefore 
certainly a higher-frequency gamma ray, would deflect a moving \lectron; 
Hencf, the act of observing its position alters the velocity of the electron. 
Heisenberg-was able to show that another effect also applied. As one mea- 
sure its velocity more accurately, the electron's position becomes more 
un3^tain.5- It, appears, therefore, that regardless of the- refinements of •h?s 
observational techniques, man, may be confronted with an irreducible Jmount 
of unccrmintyjn ljis universe. ^ , ' .» 

The problenrof uncertaihty in the social and behavioral sciences, although 
different from that in Heisenberg's world of subatomic pherfbmena,^ is 
acute,- There arc, first, no measuring instruments so refined as the electron 
micr6scope, and, second, human behavior is siipply not as predictable as' 
physic^^behavior. ^'It has long been recognized,'; writes Martin Ornc,-*that 
certain 'differences will exisf between the types of experiment? conducted m 
the physical sciences and thdsc in the behavioral sciencesifecanse the former 
investiptes a universe of inanimate objects and forces, whereas the latter 

^ deals with animate, often thinking, coftscious subjects."'' Experimentation 
with human subjects, to be sure, has grown extraordinarily m thi^ cehtur^, * 
and this growth is closely correlated with the development. of refined statis' , 
tical methbds, experimental designs, and measuring instruments. Even with ' 
human subjects, it is .now possible to handle cogently large amounts of 
complex data and\o control marfy variables which might otherwise influence 
the variables under study. Unfortunately, it is at just th<rjuncture where a 
reasonable degree of control has been achieved by the experimenter that 
ihere emerge* the eyen 'mor? formidable and perhaps ultimately insolvable 
•problem of uncertainty suggested by Kant. In the yhy attempt to exercise 
control over irrelevant variables, the experimenter may chahg^ his subjects' 
behaviof iri important, but unkr/own, -ways * 
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As Ornc notes, it is quite improper to assume that any^^trmi is *'a pas-, 
sive responder to stimuli."^ Ind*ccci, "one o^ the basic eji^racbsnstics of 
the human being js that he will\scribe purpose and meaning even in the 
absence of purpose khd meaning."^ Orne also points to the rather high status 
enjoyed by experimentation In the eyes of most potential subjects and 
reasons that, m an expenmental situation, a human subject qray well see "it 
as his task to ascertain the true purpose of the oxperimem and respond in a 
manner which will support <he hypotheses being tested. Reactivity effects 
IS the usual designation for such inductions. It should be emphasized, of 
course, that they need not only have the purpose of supportiag' the experi- 
menter's hypotheses but o*f denying them as well. Clearly, neither purpose is 
desirable, but to make matters worse behavioral scientists have such little 
ijtndrrstanding of reactivit>^effects that they arc as yet unable to relate either 
purpose to specific circurrlstances except in quite limited instances. 

Reactivity effects are but one of a number of variables which contribute to 
expenmental myalidit) and, hence, to uncerXain outcomes. One group pi^ch 
^ vanables is most likely to affect the internaL validity of an experiWnt. 
Internal vahdit) has j;o do with whether or not the experimenter's treatrnents 
^had any, effect on his subjects. Variables such as fatigue ort the part of a 
subjfltt,, unreliability "bn the part of a judge in an evaluative task, and learning 
by a subject which may transfer .fr^m one testing situation to another are 
examples of sources of internal invalidity. Reactivity effects belong to a 
^cond group of vanables which is most likely to affect the external validity 
or generalizability of an experiment. Other such vanables are sampling effects 
'^nd the levels of confidence attained in statistical tests.** 

One t>pe of reactivity effect stems from the role-select'tbrj kind of be- 
havior*^ which. Orne believes t>pifies most research situations. He relates the 
follovving-Jpi using example of such behavior. "A number of casual acquaint- 
ances wer<f asked whether thc> would do the expenmenter a favor, on their 
acquiescenat, they were asked to perform five push-dps. Their response 
tended to^c amazement, incredulit>* and the question *Wh> ?' Another similar 
group of individuals were asked whether they would take part in an experi- 
nient of brief duration. When they *agrecd to do so, they too we^e asked to 
perform fire push-ups. Their typical response-was *Where?' Aware that he 
,rs a particfpant in a scientific study and, perhaps further, that a respected 
jjistitution, a university sa>, has provided facilities and funds to support the 
research, a subject may actively seek t^ give the experimenter **wh^t he Is 
looking for!" The problem, of course^ \s. that the subject has* usually been 
^ given so little information about tfie nature of the study in an effort to 
prevent his induction of its purposes that even .his -best guess has only a 
chance probability of being correct.* If the expenmenter has deliberately 
deceived his subjects, then •their* guesses are even less likely to be correct. 
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Even if thcsc^|ue^« were correct, k would be undesirable for the subject ta 
^ter his -behavior to^*^^^asc-** the eigcrimenter. If the subject docs^thfs, the 
6p?Iings of the ^experirn^m^can only be generalizj^, to other such experi- 
mental situations. Perhaps, oIn^Jjc other hand, the subject chooses to guess 
the ^xpe^;nente/'s intent with a vi^MQward wrecking .the^tudy. Obviously, 

, experimenters cart only rarefy know in whicl^tfeitlicr of these behaviors their 
subjects are^indulgfhg. 

A' few years ago, the writer administered two forms of a semanticr differ- 
cntiai'tc^ a^group^of international students from Centra! and South America. 
X he two forms were the same except tharthe first^ne was in Spanisb and the 
second was in English. During the administration of the second form, scver^il 
0f tRe students asked if they were expected to give responses which were the 
same 'as they gave on the first form. They were assured that their responses on 
the two forms need ftpt bear any relationship to eac{i other. In conversatioir 
after the testing se^s^ori, I^owever, the students* remarks made it apparent that 
they had not fully believed these assurances. *The similarity between the two 
fonns and their previous e^'periences with testing made it difficult to believe 
btherwise. As Orne Says, "it becomes art^emyirical issut to study under what 
circumstances, in what kind of experimental contepcts, and with what4^ind of 
subject populations, demand characteristics become significaht.m deterjnining 
the behavior of subjects in experimental situa^ions."*^ 

Another reactivity effect is a type of regression stemming from the effects 
of measurement on the variable under scrutiny. These effects are perhaps best 
illustrated in a met-hodologicaF study by William Brooks.*^ ^n comparing the 

effects o£ two differfht'^experimental design? for measuring attitudes, Brooks 
found that, in ,the ope ^utilizing a pretest, followed by a persuasive speech 
treatment,- then 'by a posttcst, attitude shi^t' of ^any kind^^peared to be 
inhibiteU. In the design whicl} did not utilize a pretest, an.attmide shift in 
favor of the* position advocated in their treatment speech occurred which was 
significant beyond the *01 level^f confidence.* This kipd of regression effect 
is one of the okfest. a(id 'best-docUm^nted fiourccs of uncertainty in tl?e 
research hjer^ture.** ' ^ * • . *' 

. In speech eomrntfnication^ situations, it raay* be possibje to explain pretest 

. effects on ai;titudes §s a commitn)eht phenomenon^ When a subject marks an 
^attitude scale prior to hearing a-speech dealing with that attitude, he cofrimits 
himself and thus makes arty shift of attitude less likely* than it 'might 
otherwise hive been.*'' Whatever ihl explanation, however, somjjiun certainty 
must remain. There might be experimental treatipent variables, for example, 
which also inhibit attitude change, and the effects of these wouFd be con- * 
founded with the regression effects. In addition... the pretest variable might 
interact in some situations with the ro!e-*sciection variable to foster attitude 
change As recent issues of the professional journals in speech communicarion 
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indicate, however, the use of prctests^has by no means enSed. An examination 
of volumes, 35 juid 36 of Speech Monograph^, f^r example, reveals that all of 
the ell^ven r^earch stydies dealing with atduide change utilized a pretest, 
* .A 5nal, 'although by no means the only other, reactivity effect results from 
res/?o>^5^' set. The writer^s most frequent experiences with this phenome- 
Imi invoFve the occasional subject who always marks t^ie center position on a 
semantic differential scale or who patterns his markings by 'systemancally 
alternating between the two most extreme positions.** Another, and fortu- 
nately rarer, "subject" is the student who patterns his responses in some 
fashion on a multiple choice examination.*^ To one who has encountered 
such response sets, however, little emphasis needs to be placed on the 
problem of uncertainty which they pose. In even the most obvious instances, 
thcr<r is a small trace of doubt left as the experimenter discards the suspect 
data. 

\ » 

-Splutions to the Problem of Reactivity Effects 

While research proceeds, as it should, on the nature and significance of 
reactivity effects and other soucccs-of both internal and external invalidity, 
there is, in the meantime, an urgent need for avoiding or minimizmg the 
uncertainty which is associated with these variables. The most promising 
techniques -yet advanced for accomplishing these purposes appear to be 
so-called unobtrusive o^ nonreactive measures. The use of measures which are 
made without a subject's awareness makes it much more feasible to conduct 
the remainder of ah experiment unobtrusively, although it is no guarantee of 
the latter. All of these measures, then, eliminate the subject's awareness that- 
he is being tested and minimize hU awareness of anything at all unusual at 
work. For those reader? who are fans of the mystery novel,^ especially of the 
Sherlock Hqlmei variety, several e'xamples of unobtrusive "measurement'* . 
will come immediately to mind. Webb and his colleagues relate the following 
instance: 

The singular Sherlock Holmes had been reunited with his old friend^ Dr. , 
Watson . . .and both walked to Watson's newly acquired Office. The 
practice was located in a "duplex of two' physician's suites, both of 
which has [sic] been for sale. No doubt sucking on his calabash, 
H(^lmes summarily told Watson th«t he had mad(^* a wise choice in 
, purchasing the practice that he did, rather than the one on the other 
side of the duplex. The data? The steps were more worn on Watson's 
side than on his competitor's.^^ • * 

Holmes was using a physical trace, m particular an mdication of eroswti, on 
which to base his compliment.^* Other physical traces might indicate <iccre- 
tton, as in the familiar case of the accumulation of trivia in a home the longer 
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a family occupies it. In speech communication expenmentation, one might 
count the number of signs, placards, and the like which are left on the ground 
after political speeches in order to estimate the size of the audiences or 
perhaps the aggrcssKeness of the different events' organizers. One might also 
survc) the television repair shops in a commumt) to determine y^h\ch tuning 
strips, in the receivers being repaired, show the greatest amount of wear as an 
index of network viewing preferences. 

It IS obvious, though, that such measures as these are by no means 
unequivocal or fully adequate. More people at a political rally might keep 
their signs if a march is scheduled following the speech than if a speaker is 
whistle-stbpping, and factors such as the age of a. receiver and tke quality of 
the contacts obviouslv influence tuning-stnp wear. Moreover, physical traces 
are rather gross indicators even of the phenomena for which they are 
appropriate It is vcr\ difficult, for example, *to imagine a discriminating 
physical trace measure of attitude. Although physical traces arc certainly 
unobtrusive or nonreactive, tbc> are fortunately not necessarily more so than 
some other measures As Webb and his colleagues note, "physical-evidence 
data are off the main track for most ps) chological and sociological re- 
search 

A second type of unobtrusive measure is the use o( archives}^ Historians 
and speech critics, of courSe, use archives as sources of data. The analysis of 
speeches themselves is a use of archives. Experimenters may utilize such 
public records as census reports, birth notices, voting returftsr employ mcnt 
statistics, consumer price indexes, and so on as means of classification or 
sampling In studies- of. radio listening, telcvison viewing, and advertising 
effectiveness, there is a panicularlv widespread use of such demographic ^lata. 
Archival evidence mav also be the measure of effectiveness for expenmentaf 
treatments The voting records of a precinct in which a persuasive speaking 
campaign was conducted might be compared, for example, to a similar one in 
which ^ house-to-house doorbell-ringing campaign was pursued. With such a 
measufc as voting records would afford, it should be quite easy to keep 
experimental treatments disguised. The use of archival, as well as of physical 
trace data, might have the desirable additional effect of removing speech 
communication expenmentation from the relatively confining environs of the 
university classroom. Again, however, archives do not yield wholly unequivo- 
cal or adequate data, even though they eliminate reactivity effects^ Although 
less so than physical traces, they are als6 off the mam track for most social 
and behavioral research. - • , • " ' 

Two other types of unobtrusive measures, simple observatiqn and con- 
trived observation, appear to be the most appropriate techniques for th^ 
nee(js o*f social and behavioral research. A speech clinician may obtain a 
rec<Jrd of a child's phoneme substitutions simply by asking the child to tell 
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about his most exciting experience. The writer has analyzed the classroom 

^spctfcheS and group discussions of un^ersity students in an effort to detcr^ 
mine whetficr or not the two different situations affect the frequency and the 
type of^hesitations which occur in thcrrt.^^ In these examples, the measures 
themselves are quite different. In the one case, the measure is a phc^ ne'me 
inventory, while in the other it is a tabulation of nonfluencies. The avenue of 
me^urcment, simple observadon, is the same in both however, In-tlie first 
example, thc\obscrver must be careful to.disguisc the fact't^f a record of 
so'me sort is y&ing .made m order to insure that the measure is^ nonreactivc. 
This may be accomplished with a small hand counter/by placing the child out 
of the line'of visiop of the observer's pencil and paper notations, and so on. 
In the second case, the use of a tape "recorder tojacilitatc the observatfon 

► was, in a seilse, obtnjsive, but the stildehts Were accustomed both to oral 
performances and to being tape recorded. ' 

Simplr observation is somewhat' more likely to produce reactivity effects 
than either physical trace^or archival methpds. More attention, therefore, 
•must^bc given to insuring-its unobtmsivenes?. This is rather a mixlest price to 

- pay for a substantial increase 'in the validity and the adequacy of measure- 
ment over die previously discussed techniques. In view, of die rather extensive 
contro\^ersy over die apparent disparity between attitude change a;id behavior 
change and the speech communication experimenter's nearly exclusive con- 
cern with the fonncr, perhaps tlie wider uSe of simple observation would 
serve also to correa a certain scholariy myopia. 

Perhaps the most extreme type of unobtrusive measure is Contrived obser- 
vation. It exemplifies the most rigorous attempt to guard against reactivity 
stemming from measurement. The element which distinguishes contrived 
observation from simple observation is the use of hidden measuring instru-. 
mcnts The most notorious examples of such instrumentation are perhaps the 
"bugging" of a diplomat's hotel suite with concealed microphones, telephone 
wiretapping, and die "candid camera'* of television progra^n fame. The writer 
rccendy cTirccted a doctoral dissertation which illustrates the use of contrived 
observation in a speech communication experiment.^ The experimenter was 
interested in the degree to which university student pubhc speakers exhibit 
linguistic nonimmcdiacy^'' when speaking extemporaneously before three 
kmds of audiences The independent variables of education status and speaker 
awareness of audience composition were used in selecting an audience of all 
peers, one of peers and superiors with no warning to the speakers that the 
lattcj/^ould be present, and one of peers and superiors w^th prior warning. A 
videotape recorder was concealed from the speakers' and the audiences' view, 
and each experimental treatment was recorded in full. Later, typescripts of 

each speech were ahalyzed by the experimenter for several kinds of linguistic 
nonimmediacy. The hidden instrumei>tation made it possit)le for the entire 
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experiment to be conducted without the knowledge of either the speakers or 
their^-audiences. It also freed, the experimenter from the duress, as in some 
types of simple observation, of keeping his notes or recording surreptrtiously 
throughout the experiment. 

Contrived observation is likely to call more upon an experimenter's in- 
genuity an^ financial resources than most of the other nonreactive measures. 
FurtherjTiore, it may often require the cooperation of confederates, each of 
whomr'is a potential "leak" of information which is crucial to keeping the 
eJfperiment unobtrusive. In the experiment on hnguistic nonimmediacy, con- 
federates were required to operate the videotape recorder. Contrived observa- 
tion does, ^pugh, seem iqf have the greatest potential for overcoming the 
effects of reactivity and for avoidmg the problems of equivocal and madc- 
quate data. '''As ^he experimenter's activity increases," say Webb and his 
colleagues, ^owever,^ "and he achieves the gains of finer measurement antl 
qpntrol. the gricc.paid is the increased risk bf being* caught,?^® and that is 
certainly a risk^not lightly to be taken. * 

speech communication experimentation, especially, but also in social 
and behavioral research generally, the use of unobtrusive measures is in its 
infancy. This is partially because of a lack of widespread awareness of the 
problems of reactivity but perhaps more so because of the stat^ of the art in 
the devel9pment of such measures. At this point there simply;are no very 
good unobtrusive measures of such crucial variables as personality, attitude, 
source credibility, and the like available. With some of the unobtrusive 
me^^sures which are available, such as the counts of nonfluencies mentioned 
earlier, some question remains about the temporal reliability of the observer's 
judgment among other things. With counts of signs and placards left at the 
site of a political rally, one might well question the 'validity of the measure. 
Aware of all of the problems such as tnesc, the most prolific advocates of 
nonreactive research, stress the need to use several measures for each variable: 
"Once ^ proposition has been confirmed by two or more independent 
^ measurement processes, the uncertainty of its interpretation is greatly re- 
duced. The most pcrsu^ive evidence comes through a triangulation of mea- 
surement processcs."^^ Even where the experimenter feels that his only 
recourse is to use a reactive measure, he can often supplement it with one or 
more nonreactive ones. It may'happen that the measures agree. Where they 
do not, the differences will be virtually as important as each individual 
finding, even where it is impossible to discer/the causes of the differences. 

Legal and Ethical Problems of Unobtrusive Measures 

Some of the legal and ethical problems associated with nonreactive research 
in the social and behavioral sciences are as importan for the experimenter as 
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the strategic problems discussed above, however. For the nonexperimenter, 
these problems may well be of paramdjnt importance. There has long been a 
tradition in speech, comliiunication of ethical sensibility, and one would 
expect this tradition to be as relevant to method as it is to theory. Recog- 
nizing such an expectation, Webb and his colleagues write. *'Somc readers will 
find none of the [unobtrusive] methods .objectionable, others may find 
virtually all of them open to .question. ... We do not feel able at this point 
to prepare a compelling ethical resolution of these complex issues. Nonethe- 
less, we recognize the need of such a resolution. . . Probably few speech 
communication experimenters would endorse research methods which arc 
supported by a questionable ethic, even to reduce an abhonent uncertainty. 

Although it is most often only tacitly admitted by cxperimenters,*focial 
and behavioral research of all kinds comes dose to'infnnging upon a subject's 
right to privacy as it seeks to minimize uncertainty. With anything Ifcss than 
full disclosure of the nature and purpose of his research, the*experimenter 
may obtain information which even a voluntary subject would not otherwise 
provide Edward Shils believes that even the ojost apparently harmless social 
and behavjoral research technique, the interview, probably often violates a 
subject's right to privacy. Even though few interviews could be conducted 
without an agreement with the interviewee, seldom do researchers disclose 
the intent of their study ex9cpt in the vaguest of temis. Sometimes, inter- 
viewers "deliberately falsify their roles . , . and tell less than the whole truth 
or something quite other than the truth in order to avoid arousing resistance 
to the disclosure of the information sought."^* It is rather unlikely that^these 
tcchniqu(5s do anjj palpabFe Harm to an interviewee. Moreover most people 
would not be very sensitive to the ethical issues which they raise. For Shils, 
however, individual self-determination is hindered by such tactics* and this 
makes them quite unacceptable in most cases. "The mere existence of 
conscn-t," he argues, "docs not exempt the social scientist from the moral 
obligations of respect for another's privac>."^^ From a pragmatic viewpoint, 
the use of such deception as this may also create, if indccd^t has not already 
created, another sourccof iinccrjcain^. Ornc writes: ^, - * 

This problem [of Tole-sciectionl is implicitly recognized in the large 
number of psychological studies which attempt to conceal the true 
purpose of the experiment from the subject m the Jhopc of thcFcl^y 
obtaining more reliable data. This maneuver on the part of psycholo- 
gists is so widely known in the college population that even if a 
psychologist IS honest with the subject, more often than not he will be 
distrusted. As bnc subject pithily put it, "Psychologists always lie!" 
This bit of paranoia has some support in reality 

Unobtrusive measures, to be sure> help to eliminate this kind of reactivity 
effect, but they may not obviate Shils's argument agimst deception, which 
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the subject's remark above underscores. AJthough they are invaluable in 
solving problems of uncertainty, unobtrusive measures may only aggravate 
the ^HiQblem of deception. Some of them, especially contrived observation, 
may also raise the ominous specter of an omniscient Big Brother. In order to 
evaluate the contribution of unobtrusive measures to these problems, oncS 
must begin with an examination of the basis of the right to privacy in a 
democratic society. 

It was Vance Packard who, in 1964, brought to the attention of the 
general public many of 'the problems of dirnioishing privacy in the United 
States.*^ Although its evidence was largely anec49tal, -his book was a con- 
vincing testament that ours is a naked society or is rapidly becoming one. To 
give greater import to this observation, Packard noted tho American Civil 
Liberties Union's s.tatement that " *a hallmark of totalitarian societies is {hat 
the people are apprehensive of being overheard or spied upon.' "^^ Constitu- 
tionally, an African's right to privacy is guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, 
principally by the Fourth and, to a lesser extent, by the Fifth- Amendment. 
The Fourth Afnendment gives protection "against unreasonable searches and 
seizures." The Fifth Amendment exempts a person from being ^'compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself and from being .'^deprived ' 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law."^ Unfortunately, 
these amendments have never been so liberally interpreted as to be especially 
relevant to the more subtle aspects of privacy. They have brought about the 
search warrant and have limited the use of such means of gathering evidence 
as wiretapping The Supreme Court, however, has frequently favored the right 
of the public to protection from criminals rather than the individual's right to 
privacy when questionable means of gathering evidence have been at issue 
before it. "From a libertarian's viewpoint," says Packard, **ihe Supreme 
Court's record here |^as been discouraging."^ This isa curiou*; phenomenon, 
indeed, in view of the Court's decisions in some oth.er areas, notably in cases 
involving the taking of confessions and the admissibility of evidence. 

With a rather equivocal position on the use of such electronic means as the 
wiretap and the hidden microphone, one cannot reasonably expect Supreme 
. Court decisions to furnish principles with which to judge the experimenter's 
use of unobtrusive measures. To make matters worse, there is ^so no 
unequivocal statutory basis for such a jiidgmcnt. Packard remarks th^t **in 
general the legal checks are in a state of lamentable'confusion, vagueness, or 
neglect" and that "one judge has described the state of the law o^ privacy, for 
example, as *still that of a haystack in a hurricane.' "^"^ If there are principles* 
for judging nonreactive research methods, ih^n they will most probably be 
found in the etltical values of society. 

In a totalitarian society, of course, it would be pointless to discuss 
infringements of privacy, even though nonreactive rsearch.methods know no 
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societal boundaries. It may also be that, even among free societies, cultural 
differences would call for minor modifications, or qualifigitions, of a set of 
principles for judging research methods. In general, though, the ethical values 
of a democratic society should suffice for the present analysis, and Edward 
Shils is one of the most libertarian advoca.tes of their uscTn judging any 
research metljod. Shils writes that "the ethical values affected by contempo- 
rary sociaj research are vague and difficult to formulate precisely," but "they, 
refer rfjainly to human dignity, the autonomy of individual judgment and 
action, and the ma'intenance of privacy."^® He reasons that "the respect for 
privacy rests on the appreciation of hum'an dignity, with its high ev^aluation of 
individual self-determinatioil, free from the bonds of prejudice, passion, and 
superstition.**^' As stated earlier, Shils sees ntost deception as an interference 
with an individual's self-detemiination. "Most social scientists," write- Webb 
and his colleagues, "would find this position too extreme. . ..Nevertheless, 
Shils* position specifies some of the dangers to the citizen and social science 
of an unconscionable invasion of privacy.*'^^ Whether "Shils's viewpoint 
would be widely endorsed or not may be a quite relevant question. Since it is 
such an extreme view, however, a discussion of the ethics of unobtrusive 
measurement based on it may be instructive. 

In actuality, Shils's position is not so categorical as it appears on first 
glance. He recognizes that "the respect for human dignity and indi\^ahty 
shares an historical comradeship with the freedom of scientific inquiry,\whiph 
is equally precious to modern liberalism. '*"**• Shils also writes^ that '%Vherf 
principles are in conflict, only the exercise of reasonable judgment, following 
reflective consideration of the issues is in order.';"*^ When he later argups that 
"the interviewer is obliged to explain to his interviewee not only his own 
personal goal, e.g., to complete a thesis, but also the cognitive intention," 
then, Shils is promulgating "a guiding principle" rather than "a specific 
stipulation."'*^ His view js really quite similar to the one expressed by Alan 
Westin "American-society^ wants both statistical data and privacy. Ever sijicc 
the Constitujion was written, our efforts to secure both order and liberty 
have been successful when we have found ways to grant authority to Govern- 
ment but to control it with the standards, operating procedure* and review 
/nechanisms that protect individual rights.'"*^ The American Psychological 
Association's position on the use of deception is also not essentially different 
from Shils's view. By this association's standards, "the psychologist is justi- 
fied in withholding information from or giving misinformation to research 
subjects only when *in his judgment this is clearly required by his research 
problem/'^^ Deception, therc^rcjs not irredeemably wrong even by Shils's 
standards. 

« 

Unobtrusive measures, of course, obviate the need for the sort of decep- 
tion under discussion by eliminating the subject's awareness that he is 
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participating in an experiment. The ve^y elimination of this, awJarcricss, how- 
ever, contains in it an element -of deception or violation of privacy. In thi^s 

iyregard; it may be helpful x^HTeep in jnind^the customary distinction between 
OR individual's public life and his private one. Certainly, it cannot be consid* 
cred a significant invasion of privacy to record the passage of one's auto- 
mobile along a city 'street or to, count, each decade, the number of people 
who arc living in his home. Similarly, it should not be considered , an'- 

^' infringement of one> right to privacy to videotape jtcord his public ad- 

• dresses. It seems rathe\^ unlikely that such practices as these would prevent 
either "autonomy of individual jtidgment and action" or "individual self- 
determination" any more ^o than does everyday social intercourse. As a social 
being, one could hardly avoid being noticed by his fellows. Shils also recog- 
nizes that "observation which takes place in public # in settings in which the 
participants conventionally or knowingly accept the responsibility for the 
public character of their actions and expressions ... is different from observa- 
tion which seeks to enter the private sphere unknown to the a^tor.""*^ 

The records, even of a person's public actions, however, shbuld not be 
treated in such'^a way as to lead to infringements of the right to privacy. The 

^ photographer, in most cases, must obtain a mocfel release if he intends to 
publish art. identifiable photograph of someone. Similarly, it i's and should 
undoubtedly continue 'to be a, convention that the data obtained in an 
experiment must be conveyed anonymously to the academic community, or 
to the public, except in', unusual circunistances. The American Psychological 
Association's code of ethics requires that "the identity of research ^bjects 
must not'be revealed without explicit permission."^'' AsWestin remarks, "we 
must recognize that the individual's right to limit the circulation of personal 
information about himself is a vital part of his.rSght to privacy.*"*® ^ 

^omc techniques of unobtrusive measurement cfcarly make it easy to 
observe an individual's private life, and social scientists arc aware that they can 
go too far in intruding on privacy. \Vcbb and his colleagues write that 
"Recording deliberations in a jury room or hidir/g iinder beds to record pillow 

-t'alk arc techniques which have led to moral revulsion on the par; of large 
numbers of professionals."^^ In speech communication research it would not 
be especially difficult to devise an experiment utilizing an unobtrusive 'net-* 
work of wfretaps. If unobtrusive instruments arc utilized, they may not long*' 
rema|i secret and the potential Effects on the public are serious. Whether in a . 
jury room or in a laboratory, public knowledge oflsMch unobtrusive in\:^sions 

S^fpn^cy is likely to f)rovoke suspicion and modify behavior. Yet partici- 
pants in deliberations must be able to discuss cases openly and vote according 
to their consciences. 

The results of experimentation arc normally reported in one form or 

-^another. If the reports modify the future behavior of persons in such ^ 
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situations as those, under study, then the fi;idings may be empty ai^d ethically 
- questionable. At the'least, they are uncertain. If experimenters fail unmistak- 
ably^, to oppose unobtrusive observation of private hfc,-they run the very real 
risksof tarnishihg.thcirrc^tations and of making empty and unethical gener^Ii- 
zatioris from tlieir findings. Ifniay be necessary in extreme cases to use 
unobtrusive measures and tq^infringe upon privacy, for example, t^ protect 
the publjc from' criminals, "But it 4S doubtful that important research activities 
would-be curtaijed or hampered, by such opposition lo unobtrusive measures. 
In the absence dt legal standards, ,th6 experimenter's own ethical sens[- 
bility is society's only saf-cguard against the misuse of unobtrusive measures. 
Perhaps this is the Tnost desirable state of affairs." Few laws, after all, could 
prevent the activities of a dcftermined and unscrupulous investigator. Oliver 
WendeH Hplm^s, moreover, wrote that "general propositions do no^ decide 
concrete cases'* and 'that "decisions will depend'oh a judgment or intuition 
more; subtle than afty articulate major premise."*^ It would be sad, mdeed, to 
^ be forced into th6 admission that experimcntcirs wbo cpuld use such sophisti- 
cated strategic tools as unobtrusive measures could not be judicious in that 



- ^ , Conclusion . - 

' In 1908, Edward^ Bradford Titchener wrote, "Kant told U5, , . . that psychol- 
ogy^coula never rise to the rank of an experimental science, because psycho-^ 
logical obsejrvation ir)terfcres witfi its own object,"^* This interference, as has 
beA seen, introduces into the experimental situation an clement. of uncer- 
tainty. Except in limited instances, the effects of interference are unpredict- 

. able. While men such as Martin Ornc are conducting research with the goal of 
*explainir)g the^e* effects, others are arguing that unobtrusive measurement, 
which IS done without a subject's awareness, will solve the ^problem of 
uncertainty caused by reactivity effects by avoiding its Cause, Nonreactive 
research, however, raises a question of ethics* While there appear to be no 
Constitutional or statutory restrictions which, would preclude such research, 
the possibility that a subject's privacy might be invaded c;,ould make jt a 
questioitable practice. If the use of unobtrusive measures is confined to public 
behavior and if, furthet, the .data obtained from it is kept anonypious or 
identified only with the subject's permission, thon it docs rjot seem to be 
necessary that n on reactive research infringe Upon an individual's right to 
privacy , Although they serve the lofty aims of scicnte and arc aided by public ^ ^ 
confidence in the institutions which they typically represent, social and^ * 

.i%ehaviotal researcher? would do well not to select their nricthodologics for 
^ strategic rea,son* only. Should they >do so, they may find that their future 
choices jwill t)c restricted, not by society's ethical standards, but by the law. If 
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the scientist's \alucs *iar€ not thought to measure up to the values of the 
community ; . . it is probable that . . .judges will, themselves, seek to devise ' 
^ the necessary standards to give effect to the community's values.'*" 
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, " Relative* Ease in Comprehending 
Yes/No Questions 

JOSEPH A. D6VITO* 



Occupying a utwquc and importan.t.posit^qn in the study of speech communi- 
cation is the psychology of language/^s^eceni^developments in linguistics and 
psychology have provided new and si^ificint insight into language and 
language behavior, reflected most clearly in tft< changes in the research 
questioRS being asked'and in the research methodold^s^s employed to answer 
them. . . - • \. 

One of the most fruitful areas of research within this general field is^t 
concerned with differential responses to sentences of varying syntacric,^truc\ 
' ture. 'Studies exploring, th^relative ease of comprehending active as oppcfeed^ ^ 
to passive sentences,^ the^fects of gramihatical transformations on recall^ 
and speed of understanding,'* and the influence of syntactic structure on 
learning^- characterize this area of* psycholinguisdc investigation,* called by 
some researchers, experimental psycholingui$tics7 

Miller and' McNeill in their review of psy^olinguisdcs put* the issue 
clearly: ^'Psycholinguistic studies of how we un&trsttiid complicated sen- 
tences obviously border on some of the 'most imponant pra'i^tical problems of 
communication and edu coition. ... It is no virtue of these experiments that 
their results are* not more immediately useful; future studies will almost 
certainly be mo^e concerned with practical applications."^ 

The present study follows this general strategy, that is, utilizes "syntactic 
structure as the independent variable, but centers on questions, a class of 
• sentences that has been the focus of little empirical research. That which has 
been done has been concerned with children's develop mei\tal patterns in the 
course of language acquisition.' More specifically, the concem here is with 
the relative ease of understanding questions of different transformations. 
Before reporting the experiment, however, some general .properties of ques- 
tions need jo be considered. • ^ 
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Some Properties of Questions ' 

Owen fhomas, working within a generative grammar framework, classifies 
questions into five basic types depending upon the linguistic unit being 
questioned For example, given the sent ence, "The young debater argued 
Jdgically," five general kinds of questions may be gencratedTead^ of which 
queries a different element in the sentence: * 

(1) Who argued logically? (Nominal element questioned) 

(2) What did the young debater do? (Verb) 

(3) How did the young debater argue' (Adverb) 

(4) What kind gf d'ebater argued logically? (Adjective) * 

(5) Did the young debater argue logically? (Sentence) 

The present study focuses on -questions similar to tyj)e (5), that is, 
questions that query the entire sentence, ^uch questions are generally re- 
ferred tb as yos/no questions, since they call fo^a^/^s or a ?io answer. 

In this stuMy nine ways of asking a yes/no question are investigated. One 
set of questions used in the present study is presented in Table 1. In addition 
to these nine possibilities other structures are permissible in English. For 
example, quc^t^ons (5) and (7) may be made emphatic b^the addition of the 
morpheme do "The circle does follow the square, doesn't it?'* and "The 
circle- does follow the square?" Income situations the questibn "The circle 
the 'square follows?" would afeo be considered grammancai.** These nin^r 
question types, then, are not exhaustive but rather are representative of the 
varie'd ways of asking yes/n9 questions and, at the same time, seem to be the 
•most common in English. 

' . On the right of Table 1, the structural properties of these questions 
•releva^it to the hypotheses tested in this study ace included. Special note 

/ - . ^ TABLE 1 

• — ; ; 

^ Structural Properties 
k — 

i Active Affirmahvc Nontag Neutral 

Transformation Types Passive Negative Tag Loaded 



K4 Docs the circle follow the square' 

2. Doesn't the circle follow the square? 

3. Isn't the square followed by the circle? 

4. Is the square followed by the circle? 

5. Tht /Circle follows the square, doesn't it? 

6* The circle doesn't. follow the square, does it? 
7: The circle follows the square? 

8. The square is followed by the circlq, isn't it? 

9. The square isn't followed by the circle, is Jt? 



Active Affirmative Nontag' Neutral 

Active Negative Nontag Loaded 

Passive Negative >iontag Loaded 

Passive Affirmative Nontag Neutral 

Active Affirmative Tag Loaded 

Active Negative Tag Loaded 

Active Affirmative Nontag Neutral 

Passive- Affirmative Tag Loaded 

Passive Negative Tag Loaded 
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should, be made concerning the clajssificanon of affirmative and negative 
questions, the nature of tags, and the basis for the distinctions between 
neutral and loaded questions. 

A ques.tjon was considered negative only if it contained the negative 
marker in the main chuse. Thus, although q uestions (5) and (8) contain the 
negative morpheme n't the> were not considered negative since their main 
clause was affirmative. This procedure follows the general)) accepted linguis- 
^tic classifications and is particularly appropriate here since the negative or 
_afFirmative nature of the tag ^is, as explained below and in the Results and 
Discussion section, easily predictable. ^ 

Tag questions are those that contain, in addition to the principal clause, an 
added phrase that repeats the question in different form. These phrases are 
literally tagged to "the maia part of the quesuon. The affirmative or negative 
nature of the tag is almost alwa>s predictable on the basis, of the main verb. 
When the main verb is affirmative the tag is negative and when the main verb 
IS negative the tag is affirmative. Though rare, a tag question may be 
affirmative in both the main clause and the tag, for example, the baiting kind 
of question, "The circle follows the square, does it?" Questions including 
negatives in both the main clause and the tag, however, are not permissible in 
English. The question, "The circle doesn't follow the square, doesn't it?" for 
example, is ungrammatical. Tfcius, in tag quc^ons \vith an affirmative in the ' 
main clause the negative in the tag is highly, though not totally, redundant. In 
tag questions with a negative in the noainclause the affirmativ^e in the tag is 
totally redundant. " - ^ 

By a loaded question is meant a question that specifies the answer the 
questioner wants to repcive or expects. Questions containing an affirmative in 
the mam clause and a negative tag (Questions 5 and 8) and those containing a 
negative in the main clause and no tag (Questions 2^nd 3) expect a yes 
answer Questions containing a negative in the main clause andean affirmative 
tag (Questions 6^and 9) expect a tjo answer. Questions containing an affirma- 
tive in the main clause and no tag (Questions 1 and 6) are neutral, that is, are 
not loidcd in the, direction of cither yes or no. Questions of type (7) 
constitute the one^case tihat-^pears to cause some problems in determining 
the expected answer. Of th^jsc^echo" questions, Owen^Thomas says that 
they, have "a rising inflection asjf tltt pcjcson speaking were incredulous."*^ 
This observation, however, seems to demalKf^ qualification. With certain 
intonation patterns (for example, ^thc circle follows the*'* square"* t or ^thc 
circle^""* follows the square ^"'^t) increduhty seems signaled, as Thomas 
^observes, and here a wo answer seems expected.^"* However, with other 
intonation patterns (for example, ^ the circle follows the ^squarc^^) neither 
yes nor 'wo seems expected. Questions of type (7) were recorded with the 
latter intonation contour and henceforth will be considered as neutral. 
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Because these several transformations vary in their structural properacs 
and because they set up different expectations in the mind of the listener, 
differential cognitive processing and behavioral responses to these questions 
should be anticipated. In order to determine whether these Varied iransfcvf^a- 
tions actually do lead to different r^ponscs the following experiment was 



Experimental Investigation 

Methods and Procedures 

Twelve statements of the form "The circle follows the square" were com- ' 
posed and each transformed into nine different types of ycs/no questions, 
illustrated in Table 1. Four of these statements included references to two 
figures (for example, "The circle follows the square?"), and four included 
references to four figures (for example, "The Circle and the square follow the 
triangle and the star?"). Six of the statements utiliz^ the verb "follow*' and 
six utilized the verb "precede." These particular verbs were chosen because 
they permit the sentences to be transformed into the nine yes/no questions 
investigated. Sentences containing the verb to be such as "The circle is to the 
right of the square" and sentences of the form "The circle comes before the 
square" cannot be transformed in the same ways as sentences with the verbs 
"follow" and "precede," ' 

In all, then, there were 108 questions; each of the nine transformation 

types was represented twelve times. The questions were randomized and 
recorded on tape. 

Next, 108 diagrams were composed. Each diagram contained the figures 
referrc<^ to in the taped questions and were arranged accordingly. Thus, if the 
, first question was "The circle and the triangle are not followed by the square, 
are they?" then the first diagram would contain a circle, a triangle, and a 
square. Half tht^grams were arranged so that the correct answer would be 
ye% and half were arranged so that the correct answer would be no. The order 
of questions to be correctly answeredy^s and those to be correctly answered 
no was randomized. These l08 diagrams were placed in a looscleaf notebook 
to permit easy turning of pages. 

The test questions were recorded at 3 3/4 speed and played to the subjects 
at 7 lll}^ This was done to insure a relatively difficult task. Had the 
questions been played at normal speed relatively few if any errors would have 
occurred. 

Each 'Of the twenty subjects (faculty members and advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students) was tested individually. The pertinent in- 
structions were as follows: 
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- On this tape there are 108 questions which ?ire to be answered with a 
simple yes or no, do not say rxght or wrong or / dont know or 
anything but yes or no. In. this test booklet there are 108 pages of 
diagrams all of which are numbered. The test questions all refer to the 
^ relative placement of the diagram's on these pages. As the upe play^ ' 
please answer each question and keep turning the pages lo keep up with 
the questions. I will rec ord your responses. If y ou w4sh to ormt 
answcnng a question just say nothing. I will follow your answers and 
record them on this answer sheet. This tape was recorded at 3 3/4 speed 
but will be played at 7 1/2. Thus, the questions will be asked very 
rapidly. Do you have any questions? 

Hypotheses ^ — 

Four directional hypotheses were formulated. It was predicted that the 
number oJJ errors (taken as the measure of difficulty) would be greater for (1) 
passive (Questions 3, 4, 8, and 9) than for active (1, 2, 5, and 6) questions; 
C2) negative (2, 3, 6, and 9) than for affirmative (1, 4, 5, and 8) questions; (3) 
loaded (2, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 9) than for neutral (1, 4, and 7) questions; and'(4)» 
tag (5, 6, 8, and 9) than for nontag (1, 2, 3, and 4) questions. Because it was 
desirable to have the questions differing on only one variable, questions of 
type (7) were only included in the analysis of neutral versus loaded questions. 

Justification for these hypotheses comes from linguistic 'theory as well as 
from previous experimental findings. That passive questions will be more 
difficult (and hence would involve more errors) than active questions seems 
logical since passives are linguistiqally the more complex structures. The 
surface structure (roughly, the graphic or phoneti? representation) of passive 
sentences is more removed from their deep structure (roughly, the abstract 
representation which conveys the meaning) than is true for active sen- 
tences.*^ If, as linguistic theory holds^ sentences are understood on the basis 
of their deep structure, then it is reasonable to expect that sentences whose 
surface structure more closely resembles their deep structure will be easier to 
process than those sentences whose surface structure is more removed from 
their deep structure. Previous experimental findings on the relative ease of 
comprehending active as opposed to passive sentences have shown"that 
passives are in fact more difficult to understand.*^ It seems reasonable, 
therefore, tolexpect that the Same relationship will hold for questions as well.* 
Negative questions should be more difficult than affirmative ones because 
the negative involve an added transformation which the listener must p>o*cess 
in -order to understand the question.*'' The negative questions present the 
listener with one additional bit of linguistic information that must be taken 
into ^account in understanding or decoding the" questions. Previous expcri- 
^mental findmgs demonstrating that negative information is more diff(cult to 
understand than positive would also lead to the direction predicted he^.** 
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Loaded questions should be more difficu)t to understand than those which 
are phrased in a neutral manner^ In ansVering questions of , the type used in 
this study it is necessary, with load^^i t^uestions, fiVst tp divorce oneself from 
the expectdi answer and dieo ^ determine if the question is to be answered 
yes or no. There is probably a psychological set to give the answer the 
questioner expects since this seems to be ^the ^habitual pattern in answering 
questions througnout life. Here, however, this psy cholog i ciil 5et ftas to-bc 
broken down which w/)uld«^lead to addend difficulty in sentence processing. 
. Tag questions would involve greater diff^uk) than nontag questions since 
they, like negatives, involve an added bit of injormation that must be 
processed b> the hstener.,Also, hpwever, ,tag questions are all loaded ques- 
tions and consequently would involve, in addition,^ the difficulty peculiar to 
loaded questions. 

Additional evidence for these hypotheses may be defTved from the devel- 
opmental pattern obyrved in children. If we assume* that the child acquires 
the more simple strAtuires first and only later those which are linguistically 
more complex, we have, in one sense, an index of complexity^ based simply 
on the temporal pattcm of language acquisition. The evidencc^hich has been 
accumuUted on ^his topic, although far from complete, would support the 
hypotheses formulated he^'*^ e 

Resi/lts and Discussion 

The /results pertaining to these four hy'^tlieses are presented m Table 2. As 
can (be seen all four hypotheses were confirmed at statistically significant 
levels/^ (1) Passive questions are more difficult^ understand thafi active 
ones (p < -001). This result, as already ^mplip^Tis ^bnsistent with previous ^ 
research findings about statements. ^AlthougfTno frequency data arc available 
on these nine question transformations it seems reasonable to suppose-that 
the passive forms are the less common. Questions arc statements addressed 
dirccdy to the listener, they are, in the classification of Rudolf FleschT 
**personal sentences/*^' ^ Because tijpy are" direct, the indirect passive form 
seems fiappropriatc and perhaps for this reason is seldom used. The implica- 
tiun here is that transformation types which occur frequently are easier to 
process than tliose which occur less frequently. 

The princif^al reason for the greater difficulty of passive questions, how- 
Oe^:, -seems due to the differences m the surface and deep structures of these 
differing transformations. Sorhe psycholmguistic theorists have argued that 
sentences are understood on the basis of their deep structure and that whon 
decoding a sentcncjc the Jistener reduces the sentence td a basic form'^ 
(roughly, a simple, active, affirmative, declarative sentence) with a notation 
pertainrng to the transformattons.^^ Thus, the passive question would be 
reduted to "the cirdtt follows the square" plus the notation that the sentence 
IS A question and a passive. Understanding the^ active ^ntence requires the 
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TABLE 2 

Comparisons of Errors for Different Transformations 



Transformation Type 'Mean • r* 



Passives (3, 4, 8, 9) 21.65 
Actives (1, 2, 5,6) 13.65 



Negatives (2, 3,6, 9) 18.65 

Affirmatives (1,4, 5, 8) 16.40 

Loaded (2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9) 4.55^ 

Neutral (1, 4, 7) 3.61^ 

Tags(5,6, 8, 9) 19.00 

Nontags (1, 2, 3, 4) 16.20 



2.33 <.025 
4 00 <.001 
4.03 <.001 



*One-tailed f-test for correlated means, d.f. = 19 
^Since the number of questions in each category 
was not equal, the mean number of errors per question 
rather than per class of questions was computed here. 



same basic processing except that the passive transformation is not involved 
aqd this simplifies its decoding. Put differently, understanding passive ques- * 
tions involves more information that must be processed th^ is the case in 
understanding active questions.. As already observed, active statements and 
questions have surface and deep structures which are more similar than are 
the surface and deep structures of passive statements and questions. Con- 
sequently, in decoding, It is necessary to process more information in order to 
derive the deep Structure (fromVhich the meaning is obtained) from passive 
than from active statements. 

(2) Negative questions are more difficult to understand than affirmatives 
(p*'< .025). As already noted negative questions were considered such if they 
contained a negative in their main clause. That the negative in the tag docs 
not poSe any great decoding problems seems clear from tfie results and also 
from an information theory analysis of these transformation types. Specifi- 
cally, in questions that are affirmative in the main clause* and contain a tag 
the negative marker in the tag is almost totally redundant and hence easily 
predictable. That is, if the main clause is affirmative the tag is almost always 
negative. If the main clause is negative the tag must be affirmative (see 
questions 6 and 9 in Table 1). Because of this redundancy the negative or 
affirmative nature of the tag probably adds little to the information that must 
be taken into account in order to process the question. ^ 

The same general argument applied to passive versus active questions seems 
capable of explaining the greater difficulty iox. negatives as opposed to 
affirmatives. If the deep structure of the sentence is in the affirmative, then in 
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order to process a negative sentence the decoder must take into account rfiore 
information than he would in the case of an affirmative sentence. That is, in 
decoding the negative question he must derive its deep Structure which is 
affirmative and also retain the notation that the question is negative. 

(3) Loaded questions are more difficult to understand than neutral ques- 
tions (p < .001). Th^is result is perhaps easiest to appreciate intuitively, 

_^Loajcd_quesuoiis. present the decodcr^^ith^a double task. with neutral 
questions the sentence must be processed but the added task, in loaded 
questions, is to divorce oneself from the expected answer. * ^ 

To the question **Does the circle follovi^ the square?" the answer would be 
simply ox no. However, a simple ye^ or no seems intuitively unsatisfying 
for loaded questions. Thus, to the question "The circle doesn't follow^, the 
square, does it?*' the answer jy^s, it doe%ox no, it does not seems more natural 
since it provides an answer not only to the basic question (by ye^ or no) but 
also to the expected answer (by it does or it does not). The added informa- 
tion that must be taken into account presents increased difficulty in answer- 
in^such questions. ^ 

(4) Tag questions are more difficult to understand than nontag questions 
(p < 001). AJ though the affirmative or negative nature of the tag does not * 
Seem significant,, the presence or absence of the tag does influence ease of 
understanding. v ' 

Again, the degree of similarity of the deep and surface structure of tag 
versus nontag questions seems to provide a'reasonable explanation for the 
greater difficulty of tag questions. If the 'deep structure of sentences re- 
sembles the simple, active, affirmative, declarative form, then the tag ques- 
tions have to be broken down into component sentences in the decoding 
process vi^hich naturally leads to greater difficulty. For example, in tfie 
question "The circle; "doesn't follows the square, does, it?" the structural 
analysis vi^ould have to be something' like "The circle doesn't follow the 
square" and *The circle does follow the square." This second sentence would 
then have to be transformed for the form "does it" to be derived. A deletion 
transfomiation (follow the square -> 0), substitution transformation {the 
circle it), and permutation transformation (it does does it) would -be 
necessary to derive the surface structure form, does it. Put differently, tag 
questions contain mote than one sentence and consequently they involve 
more information that must be processed than ques^tions containing only one 
basic sentence. 

Also, since all tag questions are loaded questions they involve the added 
problems peculiar to these latter transformation types. 

If loaded-tag questions arc more difficult than neutral-nontag questions, as 
these results demonstrate, then it should also follow that loaded-nontag 
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questions would-be less difficult than loaded-tag questions. This hypothesis is 
confirmed at the .005 level {t = 2.96). 

Summary and Conclusions 

In this study the relative ease; of comprehending yes/no questions of nine 
transfomiation types wa5 investigated. ^mparisons were made on the basis 
of active versus passive, affirmative versus ncgativt, neutraf versus loaded, and 
nontag verSus, tag questions. Each of the four hypotheses formulated was 
confirme4 at statistically significant levels. Active, affirmative, neutral, and 
nontag questions proved easier to understand than their passive, negative, 
loaded, and tag counterparts. 

> The results of this study as well as those of numerous others clearly 
support the (Jistinctions and the formulations currently being, argued by 
generative grammarians. Each bf the directions hypothesized in this study, for 
example, was derived solely on the basis of linguistic theory. A few decades 
ago linguistic theory said very little about speakers and listeners; linguists 
were then content to treat language as a purely abstract system removed from 
any considerations of behavioral correlates. The influence of generative gram- 
mar has resulted in significant and healthy changes in emphasis, culminating 
perhaps in Noam Chomsky's recent characterization of linguistics as a branch 
of cognitive psychology.^^ ^ — 

It should be emphasized, however, that these resSlts, while supporting the ^ 
distinctioris made in generative grammar, do not support or refute the theory 
of mind or cognition which many generative grammarians have defended.^ 
Nor do they refute or support the simplest behavioristic view sueh as 
proposed by B. F. Skinner or the mediatioTial behaviorism of Charles E. 
Osgood with which most generative grammarians find themselves at odds. 
Conceivably these results could be explained solely on the basis of, the relative 
frequency of occurrence of these different transformations; those questions 
that proved easiest may we|i be the most frequent in speech. A simple S-R 
theory could then explain the results. ^ 

Furthermore, the results of such studies contribute substantially toward a^ 
theory of styljstics; especially when viewed from a prescriptive point of view. 
Stylistic prescriptions are by their very nature receiver-oriented. That is, they r 
function to-^guide the speaker/ writer to create messages which will have the* 
desired effects upon listeners/readers. The findings reported here and those of 
the numerous studies conducted m this general area, should be direct inputs 
into any prescriptive stylistic theory. 

Operating within the constraints imposed by language structure as well as »^ 
those in\posed by content considerations, the communicator has various 
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degrees of freedom, tJiat is, ctxoptcs, for example, in the words and sentence 
structures selected.?^ If these choices, vjh\c\i are the essence of style, are to 
produce desired 'e/fccns, they must be guided by a theory of stylistics which 
has as part of its data results^ from psycholingiiistic experiments in sentcnc^ 
processing. 

Advice on stylistic matters has, for the most part, been based on the 
insights of rhetoricians and the practice of successful or effective speakers. 
Although these sources of advice should always be considered, the results 



from controlled experiments cannot be ignored but rather should be given 

pnority. More generally; if a theory of rhetoric or speech communication 
, seeks to describe and ultimately .explain and predict relationships between 
'^Manguagc and behavior, then it is precisely controlled experiments, derived 

from a sound thfcory of language structure, which are best going to. provide 

the information needed forjormulating such principles. 

1 Sec, for example, Joseph A. DeVito, The Psychology of Speech ^nd Language, An 
Introduction to Psychuhngutsttcs (New York Random House, 1,970). The relationship 
betW9en psytholmguistics^ and other areas of langua^r-Study is more fully covered in 
DeVito, "Psycholinguistics and Genera! Semantics. Some Conceptual 'Problems' and 
•Resolutions* '* in Research Designs tn General Semantics, ed Kenneth O.Johnson (New 
York Gordon and Breach, 1974) and in DcVito, Psycholtngutsttcs (Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Bobbs-MerriH,,l97l). 

2 Joseph A. DeVito, '*Some Psycholinguistic Aspects of Active and Passive Sen- 
tences,** Quarterly Journal of Speech, 55 (December, 1969), 401,-406. 

3. Jacques Mehlcr, "Sonie Effects of Grammatical Transformations on the Recall of 
English Sentences,** yourwj/ of Verbal l.eamtng and Verbal Behavior, 2 (August, 1963), 
346-351. 

- _-__4^iuLip_Ji.__Gough^ '^Gram matic al Transformations a^id Speed of Understanding," 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 4 (April, 1965), 107-111. 

5. William Epstein, **The Influence of Syntactical Structure on Learning,'* American 
Journal of Psychology, 74 (March, 196 I ), 80-85, and *'A Further Study of the Influence 
of Syntatical Structure on Learning,** American Journal of Psychology, 75 (March, 
1962). 121-126. 

6. For reviews of this area see Jerry Fodor and Merrill Garrett» "Some Reflections on 
Competence and Performance," in Psycholmguistic Papers, cds. Lyons and R.J. VValc^ 
(Chicago Aldinc, 1966), pp. 135-1 54, and also their "Psychological Theories and 
I inguistic Constructs,'* inr Verbal Behavior and General Behavior Theory, eds. Theodore 
K. Dixon and Davul L Morton (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. Prentice-Ilall, 19^8), pp, 
451-477, and Philip B Gough, "Experimental Psycholinguistics,** in A Snrvey of 
Lmgutsttt StietJte, ed Williiyn Orr Dingwall (College Park, Md University of Maryland, 
1971), pp. 252-292. 

7. George A Miller and David McNeill, "Psycholinguistics,** in G. Lindzey and E. 
Aronson, eds. The Handbook of Social Psychology, III (2nd ed. Reading, Mass,;. 
Addison Wesley, 1969), pp. 6V9-713. A characterization of this literature is provided by 
DeVito, Psycholinguistics. \ * 

8. Miller and McNeill, "Psycholinguistics,** p. 709. 

9 Sec Ursula Bellugi, "The Development of Interrogative Structures Children*s 
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Speech," in The Uevel<*pment of Language lunciiom. Ml. Klaus Ricgcl (Ajin Arbor, 
Mich.' Center for Human Growth and Development. Jp65). pp. 1P3-137. Roger Brown! 
"The Dcvclopmeni of Wh Questions in Child SpecdfT' Journal of Verbal Uammg and 
Verbal Behavior, 7 (April, 1968). 27?-290. Edw^S. Klima and U.rsuU Bcllugi. ''Syn- 
tactic Regularities in the Speech of CY\Mfcn"Ji Psych olmgutstK Papers, pp. -181-208. 

10. Owen Thomas. Tramfomtattonal Gr^mar md the Teacher of Fngltsh (New 
York: Holt.Rmchart and Winston. 1965). 177-195, 

11 Although^ this seems at variancc^h accepted usage, a njpre farniliar example, 
with this same 'structure, medicates O^ffi su.;h a transformation does in fact occur in 
English, considbr. for example, th^jfcredulously mtoned question. "The filial examina- 
tion the student failed?" * 

1 2 Thomas, Trans formatt^fil Crammar avd the Teacher ofF.ngltsh, p, 23, 

13 TiC' linguistic notai^uscd here ^nt' throughout is standard. See, for example. 
DeVitp. The Psychologyjfspeech and Language, pp. 27-56.' , 

14 Kcsults of rcc^^studics on spcedcd-up speech indicate that intelligibility is not 
adversely affcctcilj|^n the rate is doubled, Cf., for example. Emerson Foulke. "Listen- 
ing Comprchens^ as a Function of Word Rate." Journal of Commumcatton, 18 
(Septembcr^8). 198-206. and Ronald H. Reid. "Grammatical Complexity and 
Comprehep^n^ of Compressed Speech," jowwa/ of Commumcatton, 18 (September. 
^ 968)^1^6-24 2. The only influence the speed-up had was to reduce the time availably 
for j#occ.^sing the sentences: 

/l5 Sec Noam Chojnsky, Aspeits of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge. Mass,. M.l.T. 
/Press. 1965) pp. 103-106. Und Kinsukc lljsegawa. "The Passive Construction in 
IVigltsh." Language, A4 (June. 1968). 230-242 

• J6. DeVilo, ''Some Psycholinguistic Aspects of Active and Passive -Sentences." 

1 7. On negative as opposed to affirmative constructions, see Edward S. Klima. 
^''Negation in English,"Sn The Structure of Uuguage Readings w ^he Philosophy of 
language, cds Jerry A. I odor .ind Jerrold V fCat/. (rnglcwoo\l Cliffs, N.J , PrcntKC-Mall, 
1964). pp 246-323, and Thomd^JCrafisfonmuioiial Crammar and the Teacher of 
hnghsh, pp. 190-192 , * ' 

18 Carl 1 Hovland ar^d Walter Weiss, "Transmission of Information Concerning 
Concepts through Positive and Negative Instances," joHmaAj/ hxperimeutal Psychology, 
45 (March. 1953). 175-182, V C. ^Voson, '*Th^c Processmg of Positive and Negative 
hiformation," Quarterly JourttaUof Experimental Psychology, U (May, 1959), 92-107. 
and ^'Response to Affirmative and Ncg^ftive Binary Statements." lintish Journal of 
/'sjyc/.^D/o^. 52 (May. 1961). 133-142. ' 

19. See. for example, Paula Mcnyuk. Sentences Children Use (Cuiibridge. Mass, 
MIT Press, 1969), Roger Brown. Social Psychology (New York Free Press. 1965). pp. 
246-349. Susan M. i rvin-Tripp, ''Language Devclopmwit." in Review of Child Develop- 
ment Research, I (New York Russell Sage Foundation. 1966). pp. 55-105. for excellent 
reviews of research fimlings. Also sec those references cited in footnote 6 for datH 
pertaining p;micul.irly to ijiicstions 

20 Although directional hypotheses , were set up and consequently' a i^ne-tailed ;est 
used, the statistical significance of these results would not be altered had null hypotheses 
and a two-tailed test been us*ed. The only change in the sighificance levels wouki he for 
affirmative versus negative questions, here p would be < .05 instead of < 025 as noted ' 
in Table 2. 

21. Rudolf Elesch. "A New Readability Y.irdstick." Journal of Applied Psyihology 
32 (June. 1 94«). 22^-233 ' » • ' 

22. For evidence and argument lii support of this view '•i-'e* Ceorge A. Miller. "S*ome 
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Psychological Smdies' of Grammar;* American Psycbphgtst, 17 (November, 1962), 
748-76i, and GahrefJ'and Fo^dor, •'PsjSchoIbgical Theories^^yid Lmguistic Constructs." 
For an opposing vi^w \cc Charles €. Osgood, "•Rard a Wedding of Inefficiencies,'* m 
Verbal BehavtOT and Geiteral Behavtor ^Theory,. eds, T^heodore R. Dixon and David L. 
ftonon (Englcwood Cliffs, N\J[.' Prentice-Hall.-£968),>p, ^5-519/ 

f 23, Noam Cljomsky,^Z^«^a^tf and Mind *H^cw York. Harcourt, Brs^ce, )#vanovtch, 
1968), ph. , * ; . ; • • ♦ 

?4. On this-p6int see Osgood. »'Towatd a Wedding of Insufficiencies." ^ 
25. This concept of styl^fs developed more fully in DeVito, "Style and Stylistics. An 
Ai;tempt at Definition." Quarterly Journal of Speech, 53 (October. 1967),*248-255. 
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The -Speech communication field has long' manifested an interest in the 
processes of decision-gnaking through public debate. This enduring interest 
has not, however, found frcqueiit expression in the behavior^ study of thos'tf" 
yariables that are unique to public debate; Th? purpose of this study is to 
"Sqvestigatc one kind of choice that a speaker may make when refuting a prior 
^spckl^r*s argument. The choice studied, hert is whether to^ devote a given 
amountNi^time to counter irgumcnt or z6 fallacy expojure^ The significance 
^ of this chbi^' of course, must be understood in light of other crucial 
variables in thXilietorical situation. Listeners make judgments about the 
^authoritativenc^s of c^h debater and they bring to the situation their prior 
judgments about the subject. Listeners may find the subject Matter important 
op trivial. They may agree or disagree with the position taken by either 
speaker^ Thus., the variables of rcfutational method; authoritativciiess, prior 
atdtudWand involvement are among the mpst obvious consrituepts of 
rhetorical situations in which opposing communicators .face a common iudi- 
' cnce. These variables provide a useful starting place fofbehavioral rese'arcji. 
^ This study is designed to answer two general questions: (1) For purposes 
ofWutation, is fallacy exposure or counter 'argument the more desirable 
choic^? (Z) Under what specific conditions of speaker authoritativeness, 
audi^niec^ involverhent, and prior audience attitudes is fallacy eXppsure or 
counter amiment more effective? It must be stressed that these questiolt&are 
not posedVith reference to tournament debate. The concern here is foi^ 
'public debatcVherc an audience hears contrary or contradictory messages. 



To date there has been 
Vexposur^p or cpunter arj 



Theoretical Bases 
I behavioral research' relevant to the choice of fallacy 



lent Thus, it lis necessary to provide a general 
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theoretical structure that can serve to generate specific hypotheses and 
research questions. 

Before considering the specific variables manipulated in this sturly, let us 
.pojit three assumptions descriptive of human listeners. First, listeners* beliefs 
^ar^ patilrned in'^'^sets and are hierarchically arranged.* The notion of pat- 
terned sets of beliefs is common to summation and balance theories.^ The 
central ^dea is that attitude toward a superordinate concept is a function of 
those subprdinate beliefs that the individual holds about it. Quite simply, 
attitude toward "Indians*' is determined bygone's beliefs about Indians and 
the valences of those beliefs. The notion of hierarchically arranged sets of 
beliefs is also a common conception in theories of attitude. The assumption 
of hierarchical arrangement^ assigns major importance to the position of 
beliefs within the hierarchy.' Daniel Katz says "the centrality of an attitude 
refers to its role as part of a value system whidh is closely related to the 
individual's self concept."" Some beliefs and their associated valences arc 
simply more important than others. As Sherif and Cantril point out, aa 
individual is relucunr to change beliefs centrally positioned ih his cognitive 
hierarchy because they bear more closely upon his self-conc<*pt.^ 

The second assumption if the existence of a general tendency toward 
cognitiW consistency: The statement docs not imply that, man is totally 
rational; it simply recognizes a human ncc^'jco "make sense" out of onc*s 
environment.^ No man has a perfectly consistent cognitive system and 
individuals differ in their need for cognitW consistency.'' The consistency 
that people seek includes rwo tendencies accordirig to research conducted by 
William iMcGuirc. There is both a> tendency for "a person's beliefs (expecta- 
tions) on related issues to be-in accord wnh each other in*the.pattcm required 
by the rules of formiUoglc," and a tendency for a person's' beliefs on a givS^ 
issue to be in accord Wuh hjs *dcsires.about it.^ The need for consistency is 
lated to the hicjarchicalKconccption^of cognitions. Sherif and Cantrillay "it 
is the intensky with which\in attitude is held, the dtgrcd of ego-invplvcment 
it has for the individual, that in l^rge part determines the consistency" of 
opinion."^ The more involvin^thc l^cliefs, the greater the need for consis- 
tency among them. \ , ' 

T||e third assumption is that liWners may defend against inconsis^jacy 
jyithout re-cvaluating concepts. Thc\erm "re-evalu^tion" indicates thcT>c- 
havior by which an indivi dual chang es tl^val ence of a given concept to make 
it consistent with his asjfcciatcd tclicfs.^lf, how^r>,thc concept under 
"assault" from contrary information is an inVnlvmg 'onc^ then one'dcfensc 
against having to re-evaluate the concept is to consciously or unconsciously 
misp'o;^ivc the discrepant information, a defensive behavior v^ctt ^ocu- 
mcntcdNJvthc literature. *° Another defense is ''cognitivbs(solation." McGuifc 
says that dr^^pe of response to discrepant informationNs "the 'cognitive 
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isolation of these opinions from one another by logic-tight compartmentaliza- 
tion.*' This behavior does* not really eliminate mconsistency but rathef 
provides ^ reordejring^ of cognitions so that discrepant cognitions do not 
conflict with an involving attitude, . ^ 

To proceed to a consideration of the specific independent variables 
manipulated in this study, rcffutation is, in the broadest sense, the objection a 
communicator raises to a condusiorT presented m another communication. In 
this study the primary focus is dn the comparison of two types of refutati(5n: 
fallacy exposure and countef argument. Fallacy exposure is refutation in 
which a communicator explains that a unit of proof fails '*'*^^e'\test of 
formal validity. Counter argument is refutation in which a cornnhuiicator 
adduces a new body of pi;oof to reach a conclusion contrary or contradictory 
to th^ position fie wishes to negate. The importance oi^this distinction can be 
illuminated by refcrenc? to our assumptions about listeners. 

Counter arguments allow a communicator to change attitudes about a 
concept by addmg new^ beliefs to the listener's set <^f beliefs. Let us suppose 
that a hyp(/thetical listener has two negative beliefs about the>concept 
"Nixon." In counter argument a communicator might provide many posi- 
tively valenced beliefs about the concept. 'If a sufficient number of positive 
beliefs are added to tKe listener's cognitive set, then the listener's. attitude 
must shift in a positive' direction in order to maintairf cognitive consis- 
tency. Thus, through counter argument one ?mgbt shift attitude from 
positive to negative if a sufficient number of new beliefs can be added to the 
listener's cognitive set. ' ' 

From a "logical" point of view the 'potential of fallacy exposure seems 
more limited. While fallacy exposure provides reason fo# rejecting a belief 
learned in a prior communication, it provides, no logical basis for adopting a 
strong attitude contrary to the refuted position. 

Essentially, to show that a given belief about a concept was developed 
illogically IS to attempt to remove that belief from the listener's cognitive sejt. 
Fallacy^N(posurc thus removes beliefs from a set arid seems not to have 
potential foowving attitude beyond neutral to a contrary position. - 

This "logical ^limitation on the impa$:tof fallacy exposure may, however, 
be offset by other considerations. Fallacy exposure can rtiake it difficult for 
the listener to employ "cognitive isolation" as a defense. TheiSsumption of 
cognitive organization into patterned sets does •pot imply that any specific 
belief elements are in communication, but it^es imply, says Rokeach, that 
the potential for communication exists.*^ McGuirt|iround that by making 
inconsistent beliefs Client within a short time interval he could sensitize 
subjects to their compartmentalized inconsistencies and produce change in 
the direction of attitudma|^ consistency.** An additional argument for the 
superiorit>- of fallacy cxpospre over counter argument is that the latter is 
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dependent upon the proper interpretation of dissonant information and is 
thus more susceptible- to "co^itive distortion.*' Fallacy exposure is based oh 
rrlaking salient cognitions that are already present in the auditor's cognitive 

* system. 

In public debate it is necessary tOki»consider the initial attitude of the 
audience toward the topic» and the degree of involvement the audience has 
with IX. Tfi?re is reason to expect that initial attitude and involvement will 
interact' -with the choice of refutation typc^ As noted earlier, increased 
involvemeht causes a heightened need for consistency. When a speaker takes a 

* stand consistent with prevailing audience attitudes On an involving topic he 
might be well advised to use fallacy exposure if he can, because it has the 
effect of Wminatmgy not merely counter balancing, dissonant information. If 
our perception of sources is a function of the rewards they provide, then 
behavior that eliminates inconsistent information on an involving topic may 
be a' rewarding behavior that improves perception of the speaker's authorita- 
Gvcness. It must be caudoried, however, t^at a flood of new attitude- 
consistent beliefs induced by counter argument might reduce the discrepant 
behcfs to seeming insignificance, thereby providing the same reward in the 
form of reducing inconsistency. The superiority of fallacy exposure when 
taking the popular side of an involving issue thus rests on highly tentative 
speculation. 

Prior research on speaker authoritativeness makes possible somewhat more 
confident predictions about the probable effects of this variable. Much 
research supports the conclusion that a' highly authoritative speaker is more 
successful than a less authoritative speaker in efforts to establish new con- 
clusions.*^ McCroskey stresses the importance of authoritativeness for the 
establishment of new beliefs in the listener's cognitive set. He says "for the 
very low ethos source, evidence would serve no persuasive purpose. The 
audience would reject perfectly valid evidence because of the person pre- 
senting it."*^ Thus, in general, speakers low in authoritativeness who seek to 

* change aucjitors' attitudes toward some concept should probably choose 
fallacy exposure, and highly authoritative speakers should probably choose 
counter argument. 

^ The choice of refutation strategy should also affect the relative authorita- 
tiveness of debaters The inability to reason soundly should reflect adversely 
on ratings of speaker authoritativeness. As McBumey and— Wr a g c p 
ma^tter, "no one wishes to be informed or advised by an incompetent,'**'' In 
public debate the employment of fallacy exposure may have a dual effect. 
First, It may demonsjcrate the reasoning ability of the speaker who employs it, 
thus increasing his bwn authoritativeness. Second, it may discredit the reason- 
ing ability of the speaker under attack, thus decreasing his authoritativeness. 
Hence, the use of fallacy exposure by a speaker perceived low in authorita- 
tiveness should reduce the disparity in perceived authoritativeness between 
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himself and another speaker. Since .authoritativeness is important for the 
establishment of new beliefs, authoritatiycncss and refutation type may 
interact during a message^ to increase of diminish a speaker's ability to 
establish new beliefs. 

In this study refutation type, audience attitudes and involvement, and 
speaker authoritativeness function as independent variables. Their main and 
interactive effects are measured on two dependent variables. The first is 
attitude toward a conclusion. Here we arc concerned with the effect of the 
independent variables on attitude toward a specific fallacious conclusion 
drawn by the first of two speakel!. The second dependent variable is the 
relative authoritativeness of two speakers. Here our concern is with how the 
choice of refutation type (a) assists an unauthor^ive speaker in diminishing 
the perceived difference between his authoritativeness and that of his op- 
,ponent, and (b) allows a highly authoritative speaker to establish or increase 
the difference between his authoritativeness and that of his opponent. 

, Research Questions and Predictions 

Ik 

The assumptions offered about the cognitive systems of listeners and the 
discussion of the independent variables in light of those assumpnons allow us 
ta generate the following research questions and hypotheses. 

1- Main effects. Because no substajitial theoretical reasons can be offered 
for preferring the logical to the psychological basis of ptffdiction, no specific 
hypotheses as to the main effect of refutation "type on attitude can be 
offered. Hence, the following general research question about the mam effect 
of refutation type: Is fallacy exposure or counter argument generally the 
wore desirable choice as measured by attitude toward the specific conclusion 
in dispute^ Because fallacy exposure implied both"sound reasoning ability of 
the speaker employing it and defects in the reasoning ability of the speaker 
against whom it is used, the following prediction is made. Fallacy exposure is 
significantly superior to counter argument as means of enhancing the relative 
i)osition of the responding speaker with respect to perceived authoritativeness. 

2. Two-way interactions. Fallacy exposure seems less dependent on the 
authoritativeness of the speaker presenting jt. Thus, fallacy exposure should 
be useful for assisting an unauthoritative speaker to overcome the perceived 
-difference between his authoritativeness and that of his opponent and for 
attacking a conclusion. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect an interaction 
between authoritativeness and refutation type. The following predictions are 
advanced; 

(a) Th» choice of fallacy exposure over counter argument will be especially 
significant for enhancing the relative position of the responding speaker -with 
respect to perceived authoritativeness %hen the initial speaker is high in 
authoritativeness and the responding speaker isldw in authoritativeness. 
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(b) Whetj a speaker low in authontativetiess responds to a speaker who is 
high in aitthoritativeness, the responding speaker will evoke an attitude 
significantly wore favorable to his position on \^e conBuswn^being debated if 
he uses fallacy exposure instead of counter argument. 

Because of the highly tentative nature of our theoretical treatment of the 
involvement variable ho specific hypotheses are advanced. Instead! we pose 
two general research questions: 

(a) Will fallacy exposure or counter argument be the preferable alternative 
for enhancing the relative authojitativeness of the rm^ponding speaker -when 
the responding speaker takes the popular side of an involving issue? * 

(b) Will fallacy exposure'or counter argument b^the preferable alternative 
for changing attitude when the responding speaker takes the popidar side of 
an involving issue? 

* ' Validating the Independent Variables 

A number of procedures were required prior to the conduct of the main 
expenment m order to operationalize and control the dependent variables. 

Validating the Refutation Variable 

To operationalize the conditions of fallacy exposure and counter argument a 
short message was prepared in support of each experimental proposition. 
Each message led to a conclusion supporting vhe proposition and each 
contained a logical fallacy in a deductive argument. Two forms of refutatfonal 
messa^s were prepared ^or each of the messages containing fallacies. In one 
form, the proposition and the argument's conclusion were dcTfftd and a 
single argument w^s presented reaching a conclusion opposite that reached in 
the^>first message The fallacy exposure counter message contained three 
elements (1)^ denial of the propo_sinon and the conclusion of the fallacy, 
(2) an cxplan^nfioTT-fif^ fallacy, and (3) a simplified example of the-type of 
fallacy commuted. A panb^of four faculty members judged the messagcsior 
equivalence. \* 

In order to know whether tK>!u?cf of exposing fallacies made a difference, 
It, was necessary to know whetH^jr the fallacies c'ontainedinthe initial 
messages required exposure. To dct<?J7mrTe .this the fallacious mcssage^erc 
pretested No subject m the pretest found tlFitNialiacic| irr any mcssa^ 
(N=31). ^s^. } 

... I ' 

Validating the Authoritativeness Variable 

The'lPallacious messages and refutative responses used in this study were 
presented by fakers possessing different degrees of initial authoritativeness. 
Three conditions^ authoritativeness were validated. (1) First speaker high in 
authoritativcnes§, rcsponding.$^cd<ci^so high in authoritativeness. (2) First 
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TABLE 1 



Authoritanvcness Pilot Study 


MI^M A I ITUr^D IT* A Tlt/TTVir^c* 

tllUn AU 1 MUKITATIVENESS 








"Mr. Miller" 


X = 32.60 


N = 


1 

30 


HIGH AUTHORITATIVENESS 








**Mr. Drummond** 


X = 34.41 


N = 


31 


LOW authoritaViv^eness 








"Mr. Seymorc" 


X= 16. 77 


N = 


27 



Miller, Drummond, 'znd Seymorc are fictitious names 
^ used in the pretest and main experiment to identify the 
» — 1— speakers. 



t 

speaker high in authoritativchess, responding speaker low in auihoritativencss. 
(3) First speaker low in authoritativeness, responding speaker high in authon- 
tativeness. ^ 

Establishing speakers representing these conditions of initial authoritative- 
ness necessitated another pretest. In this pretest initial authoritativeness was 
established by manipulating a recorded chaihiian^s introduction and the 
speaker's delivery.*' The study established two high and one low autbori- 
tativeness speakers. Both high condition speakers differed from the low 
beyond the .0005 level of confidence. 

Validating the Involvement-Attitude Var 
The messages presented to subjects also had to 
evoked differen^t initial audience attitudes and 

tions were sought that could represent thr^Tc^nfigurations of involvement 
and initial attitude: (1) propositions to^vard which attitude was'favorable and 
which were involving, (2) propositions toward which attitude was unfavorable-^ 
and which were involving, (3) propositions toward which attitude was neutral 
2n<k which were not involving, A pilot study using forty-one Undergraduate 
subjects yitflded two propositions fot each' of these three conditions. The 
Fulion ego-involVcment scalcs^^ and Likert scales were the dependent mea- 
sures. One tailed t-tests were eijiploycd. The high involvement proposition 
differed significantly from low involvement (r< .005). Favorable proposi- 
tions differed significantly from unfavorable (P< .005). — 



2ble . I 

J based on propositiorTs that 
ffience involvement. Proposi- 



A 



Main Experimental Procedures 



The subjects for the main experiment were 736 lower division students 
enrolled in courses offered by the departments of speech, theatre, and 
, agriculture at the University of Illinois. Classes studying argumentation and / 
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debate were not used. Whole classes were randomly assigned to the eighteen 
cells of the main design. Subjects were told that the audio tape recordings 
they were to hear were cuttings from a full upe of a debate held before a 
campus group. 

Subjects indicated their reactions to the speakers and their messages on 
two measuring instruments. Authoritativeness was measured by McCroskey's 
authoritativeness scales. To conveniently analyze the relative position of 
the two speakers each subject's ratings of the first speaker were summed as 
were his ratings of the responding speakers. A spread score was assigned to 
reflect the difference between ratings of the two speakers. A simple sevcn- 
place'^stmngly-agfec-^-stroiigly-disagree scale was used to assess attitude. The 
scale was used only to as^ss attitude toward the specific fallacious conclusion 
reached.^* 

The study involved a 2X3^X3X2 design. The last factor of "2" represents 
the topic variable and indicates that two topics exijt to test each condition. 
Si/ice the topic variable exists in every condition it is a fully nested vanable. 
The design is unbalanced because there is an unequal number of subjects in 
each condition. Subjecjts^ in each, celf were exposed to only one set of 
experimental conditions. For example, classes in a given cell might hear only 
the '^regulated women's hours'* topic, and onlyyi highly authoritative first 
speaker answered by the fallacy exposure speech of an unauthoritative 
speaker, 

This desig<^ was also employed because it afforded the investigation of a 
number of three-way interaction predictions. The theoretical bases of. the 
threc-wa) predictions and results, however, are considerations^ beyond the 
scope of this essay. 

i * 

Results 

The remits of this study arc presented from, the perspective of the responding 
sptfaKer who had the option to select the type of refutation. 

The responding speaker's goal with respect to the dependent variable 
attitude IS always to lovier auditor's ratings of the previous speaker's con- 
clusion. For example, a mean attitude score of 2.00 would indicate greater 
success for the responding speaker than would a mean attitude score of 5.00. 
The former score indicates that the speaker was more successful in attacking 
the conclusion of his opponent. 

Discussion of results on the dependent variable authoritativeness is also 
presented from the perspective of the responding speaker. Results for authori- 
tativeness indicate the reLitivc authoritativeness of the responding speaker 
vis-a vis his opponent. If the responding speaker is initially low in authorita- 
ti\'cncss, his^goal is zojeJiue the perceived differeutc between his own and 

■ '/ • . 
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his opponent's authoritativcncss. If a speaker is initially high in authoritative- 
ness, his gbal is to create or to increase the perceived difference between his 
own and his opponent's authoritativeness. For example, a mean authoritative- 
^ ness rating of -6.00 would indicate that the responding speaker was perceived, 
to be lower than his opponent in authoritativeness. A mean score of +1.00 ^ 
would indicate that the responding speaker was perceived to be somewhat 
higher than his opponent in authoritativeness. ^ ^. ' 

Appropnate null-hypotheses were formulated and tested for significance at 
the ,05 level. Tables 2 and 3 summarize the values obtained by analysis of • 
variance for the two dependent variables. For convenience, mean differences 
are reported in separate tables appropriate to the discussion of specific 
hypotheses. 

The first general research question posed was: Is fallacy exposure or " ^ * 
counter argument generall> the more desirable choice as measured by attitude 
toward the specific conclusion in, dispute? The nonsignificant F ratio for the - 
main effect of refutation (A) shown in Table 2 indicates that there are 
insufficient grounds for rejecting the null-h>pothesis. Thus, the data provided 
by this* study give us^no reason to believe fallacy exposure to generally 
more effective than counter argument for attacking a specific conclusion. 

The first research hypothesis put forward in the study was. Fallacy 
exposure is significantly superior to counter argument as a means of en- 
hancing the relative position of the responding speaker with respect to 



TABLE 2 I. 
Analysis of Variance for Dependent Vari^le Attitude 



Source 


df 


SS 


\ MS 


Filatio 


Prob. 


A (Refutation Type) 


1 


0.446 


0.446* 


0.002 


0.96134 


B (Authoritativeness) 


2 


0.538 


0.269 


14.164 , 


0^00000 


C (Involvement attitude) 


2 


0.398 


0.199 


104.704 


0.00000 


D (Topic) 


I 


0.166 


0.166 


8.740 


0.00322 


AX b' 


2 


0.297 


0.148 


7.ai4^ 


(5.00044 


AX C 


2 


0.249 


0.124 


0.656 


5.51940 


AX D 


1 


0.723 


0.723 


3.806 


0.05146 


BX C 


4 


0.429 - 


* 0.107 


0.565 


0.68819 


BX D 


^ 2 


' 0.173 


0.867 


0.457 


0.63356 


CX D 


2 


0.263 


0.131 


69.237 


o.oooob 


AX BXC 


4 


0.626 


0.157 


. 0.825 


0.50968 


AX B X D 


2 


0.117 


0.585 


3.082 


0.04648 


AX C X D 


2 


0 253 


0.127 


6:666 


0.00136 


BX C X D 


4 


0.448 


0.112 


< 5.906 


0.00011 


A X^B X C X D 


4 


* 0.174 


0436 


2.297 


0.05767 


E (3ubjccts) 


704 


0.134 


0.190 
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^ TABLE 3 

Analysis of Variance for Dependent Variable Auihoritativeness 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F Ratio 


Prob. 


A (Refutation type) 


1 


0.801 


0.801 


12.512 


0.00043 


B (Author itttiveness) 


2 


0.230 


0.115 


179,977 


0.00000 


C (Involvement-attitude) 


2 


0.652 


0.326 


5.093 


' 0.00637 


D (Topic) 


1 


0.444j 


0.444 


0.694 , 


0.40508 


AX B 


2 


0.109S 


0.544 


8.504 


0.0002^ 


A X C 


2 


0.514^ 


0.257 


4.014 


0.01849 


AX D 


1 


0.892 


0.«92 


13.93^5 


o.ooofeo 


B X C 


4 


0.874 


0.218 


3.414 


0.00890 


B X D . . 


2 


0.476 


0.238 


3.718 


0.02477 


2 


0,254 


0,127 


19.835 


0.00000 




4 


0.260 


0.649 


4.014 


0.39911 


AX B X D 


2 


0.177 


0.886 


1.3^5 


0.25102 


AX CX D 


2 


0.186 


0.930 


0.145 


0.86473 


B X C X D 


4 


'0.191 


0.478 


7.476 


9.00001 


AX BX C X D 


4 


0.740 


0.185 


2.890 


. 0.02163 


E (Subjects) 


704 


0,450 


0.640 







perceived authoritativencss. The significant F-ratio for the main effect of 
refutation type on the responding speaker's authoritativencss provides sup- 
port for the research hypothesis, (counter argument: x = +0.260; fallacy 
exposure- x = +2.495, p < .0004). Thus the null-hypojthcsis was rejected. 

' The second research hypothesis was. The choice of fallacy exposure over 
xounter argument will be especially significant for enhancing the relative 
position of the responding speaker with respect to perceived authoritativencss 
when tht initial speaker is high in authoritativencss' and the responding 
speaker»lpw in authoritativencss. The data provide strong support for reject- 
ing the null-hypothesis in favor of this research hypothesis (f = sAo, p<C 
0002) To clarify the hature of the interaction between refutation/^ype and 
mitial authoritativencss on thc.depcndcnt yariablc of relative authoritative- 
ness, we will examine it graphically. Table 4 shows that in the confrontation 
of two speakers both high in initial authoritativer^ss (H vs H) the use of 
fallacy exposure produced a mean difference of +1194. Th^t is, the re- 
sponding speaker was perceived to be slightly higher in authoritativencss than 
his opponent. \Vhe'n#using counter argument the two speakers were perceived 
to be almost identical in authoritativencss (x = +0.407). 

Whtn a speaker high in initial authoritativencss was answered by a speaker <• 
low in initial authon?ativcness (H vs L) the impact of refutation type was far 
more significant. As shown in the graph when the responding speaker u§ed 
fallacy exposure the mean difference in perceived authogtativeness was only 
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TABLE 4 
Authoriutivcncss Ratings: A X B 



GROUP MEANSV 

H vs. H H vs. L 



Fallacy exposure 
Counter argument 



+2.194^ 
+0.407^ 



-2.648^ 
,8.320^ 



Lvs. H 



+8J04° 
+8.575*^ 



•Groups with different superscripts differ beyond .05, assessed with 
Tukey's HSD test. 



INTERACTION GRAPH 
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Fallacy exposure 
Counter argument 



H vs. H 



H vs. L 



Lvs. H 



~2.648 When the respondent low m initial authoritaliveness used counter 
argument against a highly^uthoritative opponent the mean difference be- 
tween them was ^8.320. For the high authoritativeness speaker the choice of 
refutation type had i\p impact when responding to a low authoritativeness 
speaker (Lvs H). » ' / 

The third research hypothesis wa^ also supported. When a speaker low in 
autlioritativqness responds to a speaker who is high in authoritativeness, the_ 
responding speaker will evoke, attitudes significantly more favorable to liis 
position if he uses fallacj exposure instead of counter argum^t. The signifi- 
cant F ratio for the A x B interaction (p < .0004) provides sufficient grounds 
for rejecting the null-hyp6thesis. Again, the choice of refutation type is most 
important when a speaker low in initial authoritativeness answers a speaker of 
initially high authoritativeness (Vl vs L)* Speakers of low authoritanveness 
were thus more successful in at^tacl^ing a specific conclusion vy^hh fallacy 
exposure. 

The data suggest an aCnswer to one of the two research mixtions about the 
interaction of refutation and involvement. Fallacy exoo^re was superior for 
increasing relative authoritativeness when the rc^pr^nding speaker took the 
popular side of an involving issue (1-P). Thcph^ce had rio impact whenjtt 
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T^BLE 5 
Attitude Ratings: A X B 



GROUP MEANS' 

H vs. H H vs. L 



Fallacy exposure 
Counter argument 



3.888° 
3.522^ 



3.918^ 
4.400* 



Lvs. H 



3.555° 
3.299^ 



•Groups with different superscripts diffh- beyond .05, assessed with 
Tukey's HSD test. 

% INTERACTION GRAPH 



T3 

a 




. Fallacy exposure 
. Counter argumept 



Hvs. H 



H vs. L 



Lvs. H 



rcspondjng speaker had the unpopular side of an involving issue (I-UP)^or 
when the responding speaker' advocated a position on an issue toward which 
the itldience was' neutral anc| uninvolved (UI-Neut). The significant F 'ratio 
for the A X C interaction justifies rejection of the null-hypothesis (F = 4.01, 
p < .01). The data thus support the tentative speculation offcrcicgrUcrLJEhaC- 
on involving issues the speaker provides thc.4«ftTSanTi^^ greater 
reward by using fallacy exposure bcc^U56"this method eliminates dissonant 
beliefs while counter argumentsl^jal^cthe listener with dissonant beliefs i^ his 
cognitive set. The effect w^tJmy suspected to be present on involving issues 
since increased involvement entails increased need for consistency. 

The nonsignificant F ratio for the interaction of refutation and involve- 
nienr(A X C) on the dependent variable attitude means that the data provide 
no justification for believing fallacy exposure or counter argument to be tf\e 
preferable choice for* changing attitude when the responding speaker takes the 
popular side of an involving issue. 

One highly disturbing result is the existence of significant «main and 
interactive .effects for the nested variable "topic.'* T|?is means/that some 
uncontrolled variable in one or more messages had a significant effect. An 
examination of mean scores showed that Jhe topics did not diWer system ati- 
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TABLE 6 
Authoritativcncss Ratings: A X C 



GROUP MEANS* 
Inv.-Unpop. Inv.-Pop, 



Counter argument 
Fallacy exposure 



+0.432^ 
+0.282^ 



+0.186^ 
+4.933* 



Unmv.'Ncutral 

+0,141^ 
+ 1.422^ 



•Groups' with different superscripts differ beyond .05, assessed with 
Tukcy's HSD test. 

INTERACTION GRAPH 



c .t; 



to/ 




. Fallacy exposure , 
.Counter argument 



IrUP 



I-P 



UI-Neui.' 



cally. That is, it cannot be concluded that seme of the topics genef'ally 
worked as predicted and other topics generally did not. Be«4fis'e die topics do 
not differ systematically » it is, also possible that a different topic variable 
interacted in each cond^ition. It must be concluded that afuUer understanding 
of nhe interaction of the independent variables in this study will only be 
possiWtf in light of the inhuenccof other message variables. 

Three-way interactions were no^ significant except for those involving 
jhe nested variable^ ' 



^ / Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to investigate certain behavioral dimensions of 
public debate.' These Conclusions are especially important when we consider 
their impact in the/context ©f entire public debate. Three of the con- 
clusions indicate j^at the method of refutation ustd to an'swer a preceding' 
speaker has im^rtant bearing on the rclatiye authoriutiyeness of the two 
communicator. These ifiree Conclusions were: ' * 

JJl) FaJWicy <ixp^(U-e, ratficf than.counter argument, is the generally mote 
effcctij^ type of/refutation for <?lnhancing the position of a responding 
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* speaker witb respect to his relative authoritativcnCss. IJowevcr^ a^ noijcd, this 
dpes not hoM m ali^conditiohs. ^ * / • * . 

■ (2)Jt js/e,speciall^' important .<vhen^. speaker lovv^n authomanvcness je- 
sponds to a^peakpr who is'highf inauthoriutiveness, tl^-at the rtspanding speai^er 
should usq;fallac> exposure to decrease the percci>44 differcnct; between his 

' attthontati'veness and that of hisop^onent. , ^ ^ ® , / 

<3)^I'allacy exposure is preferablcto counter" argument fijr enhancing fhe 
rejaii^'e*autho,riutiveness of the responding speaker wKen the responding 
speaker take'sjhc'popular side of an Involvipg- is|uc.^ ^ * . , 

. . Fallacy exposure, unlike counter argumcjht, is 'not ^dependent on •the 
acceptance and*propcr perception of new'd^ta^conccrningjhe proposition. 

' Jhe acceptaUrlify of data is dependent, on pcrrceptions of the communKato'r. 
"Thus, a sp^e9kcr^ma> improve his relayve authoritativcness b\ Rising fallacy 
exposure earif irt the messag^ thereby enhancing his ability to utilize counter 
arguments dt^ci lan'r timt. tIiVis espcciatly important for -speakers oOrceived 
iow in authorifafiveness>ecaus/ of thctr delivery and prior rcputatioil. The 
aun\oFJtativen(»ss developed through fijlacy eKposurc has special ii^pact for 
situations in which the ^eaker*'tifl<res.;^fie pop^il^r sidc'of anlnvolving issue lis 
shown by conciasion there/ In suc$ situations the responding speaker cap 

^ enhante^authoritativvne5;5^jhrou^hjfall*cy exposure; an\l thus enhance his 
ab'ilitj' to cfevelop coun^per argumer^. , \ * > - 

. ' The fourth conclusion of this ^^dy indicates that in.wertain condujons^ the^ 
choia- of refutation type may ^ftect the' attitude toward a cunclusuKi. The 
fourth conclusion mav^bc sratedTas follows 

(4) When a speaker low '^n^uthontativeness responds to a speaker who is* 
high in authoritativencss, ^e rcsporfcUng speaker should choose fallacy^ 
expos'Ae'mstead , of count^, argument to.more effeeiivcly aUack. the'cofl- 
, clusuyi,;nv<ilisputc. ' - * ' ' - \ " * » 
Papageb^gjs.ahd McGjilK* found that thtt resisunce to\ubsequent dis-. 
crcpant' m^e^ages was ii^cceased by exposing listened \o a p\or refutation 

<:ven when the.aubsequcnt mtTssag^ contained *fti>ne of the argunVents refuted 
in ;heiirst message"^.^ Thi^ evidence suggests*^ th 2ft some refutattonal tech- 
iuques^ma)t product a ffalo effect. That4s, auditors draw thcVlltherWTisiblc * 
conclusion that a ^Wcn position weak in,^ectain respects may also be^cak in 

.other respQcts. If Papageorgis and Wcuire's results arcf^Rwcn relevanttroH? 
varnibles contained in t-jiis stijcly. there js additional reason fo^ispeaker \W] 
i< low in authoritativcness to expose a fallacy eifrly in his pt-^gfTf^m in^ 
order to call into cJuest*ion the validity of hi» opponent';? other argurm: 

l^^r m the debate.. - ' ; \;. ' ' * * 

' Tt^s study offers indirect evidence of the value of those general assOmp- 

tiOTis iij>on wh^ch it was based. AssumptioQS^cojicerning cognitive sets iln* 
hierarchy .^eognilivp cah'fistency needs, and defenses against incarnsistcnc^ 

* ' ' ' * ^"^5 * r ^ t ' . ' ' ' ' \ '\ 
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together generated useful predictions and questions when applied to a new 
area of research, ' ' 

* -* t 

/ Recomnjendations 

Obviouslyra^grcit deal of additional research is peedcd to'understand \he 
behavioral effects of techniques of 'refutatibn. The following recommcnda- 
» tions might prove fruitful: # ^, , 

1 y\ descriptive study should cbe condi^cted to isolate variable^ that pause 
the significant AxBxCxD interac^on/lt is possible that- the key is not in the 
construction of the mcss^es but i\the persona! goal'^that andito'rs associate 
^ wirti^ different topics. If, for cxampV a listener's goal'is to find useful and 
hovel arguments^ to use on, his peers^ilie listener wAi not be impressed or 
ycWardcd^ by hearing the exposure of a fallacious arguirien't 'he does not 
j^antitipate . The irnpprtance ,of listener goa)s^has implications beyond'-the* 
"^^stu^y o^^argumcntation and 5liould be pursue'd.. * 

'2*. The fialo effect of refutation>'should be tested with^ var^ifig^ypes of 
refutation^ and «li/fering. levels of involvement and au^oritativen'e^srl 
important to know if specific means of Tefutati<J7lM3roduce a halo effect and 
under what conditions. McQuirc^j research did Lot difftrcntiafc among types 
of Vefutation.'involvement letels, pj- levels of^QpVtre aurhdritativcne^s * * 

3. Finally,^ It would be interesting to knOW if tfle iippact of fallacj^ 
•exposure is generated by real' undefstandmg of fallacies. Jys possible thaf 

influence is generated by the s|3eaker*s use of a vocabularf^socwtc4 with 
formal logic and the listener's desire to appear sophisticated in the use of 
^ reason ' TMs question could be sifudicd experimentally by composing logically 
sound messages and pseudo-exposure messages that employ 'termin«^ogy 
associated with formal* logic. « . * * - ^ . / 

^ l\niisa'ssump^*-is central to most thconsts of attitude formation'and change. 
^2. CXnn R. Anderson, "Prediction -bf AwittSdc froTn Congruity, Summjuion. and' 
I.oganthn\for;nulac for tho Evaluation ^f Compicx Stimuli," Journal of Social Psy^ 
-r/;o/o^, 8l\l970), 37-49. ' * 

3..Sec, fo^^amptc, Danrcl k«tz. "The F^unctSfon Approl^ch to /the Study of Atti- 
tudes," Pubttc Quarterly, 24 (Summer.* I960), 163-204, and Milton Rokeach, 
*:Th<; Rol^ (5f Valu^^iin Public Opinion Research," f>ubltc Optmott^ Quarterly, 32 '(Winter 
. 1 968r69). 550. \ . * 1 4 • 

4. Katz, "Function A))proach," p. 169. , ^ >r "\ ' * 
' . 5. Muzafcr Shcrif And Hadley Cantril, The Psychology oj^V.go^lnvoh^tnents (New 

York*. Wil^an^Sons,*1947),VT\34:. • '* I * ^ 
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Influence of Two Impromptu 
. . PubKc-Spealdng Tasks • 

on the Heart Rates of Young Adujts" 

\- THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. 

* • • ^ 

In agreement with other the^iSts, Donald C. 'Bryant and Karl ^R. Wallace 
-identify ncjvousness. worry, ar(i tension as normal accompaniments of public 
sj)eakmg. "Until recendy, howjver, very Htde has been, known about die 
^ pattern of arousal widiin die individual speaking^xperience. Primitive tech- 
• nology madc^ it impossible to answer objectively siuKquestions as: .Is arousal 
highest before, during; or after the speech? Can wc identify specific points in 
the unfolding speech experience where anxi'ety for most speakers is especially 
high -or tow? Do arousal mechanisms (such as anticipation a^daptation) 
rcveiled in other. anxiety-provoking tasks also apply to the speaking expcri-. 
ence? Is there a^genera! pattern, or^oes each speaker respond 'differently? Do 
some speakers fail to show "^ny arousal at all? ... 
. With the advent of microminiaturized electronic circuitry' in the 1966s7it 
became' possible to manufacture ver^^^mall, lightweight telemetry systems for 
unoBtnisivcly measuring physioldgic^il changes in freely . moving subjects. 
Using such a. system, Clcvcng<;r, Motley, and Carlile studied heart rates in a" 
grou{) of students (Jeljvtring prepired^spccchcs.n^r the end of a Semester of 
training^-in public speaking/^Thei? jcsuit^ were striking. EVery speaker^ 
showed substantial incr^menfs'in heaft.raie, even tfiougl^^speaking'to a small, 
familiar audience zh<^t considerable training.andlexpcri^nce. Moreover, al- 
though stucfcnts sho>y<id much individual variation in aWlute hcarVrate ' 
kvcls, almost ill of them evidcnVd the samh general pknem.of arousSl 
through the'sj)eaking experience. This pattern was* characterized by,Yft«»r, 
stages- (1) anticipatory actipation^ dcfincd^a? incrementin heart rate as thd 
time.for sp^^aking approached, {2)ironfrontation reaction, dchncd as a fyriher . 
i^j^ard surge in he^rt rare vecy shortly aftezvfacing-the audience J3) adapta- 
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tton, defined 2S a gradual decrement in heart rate during the speech so that 
arousal at the end lower than at the beginning, and, (4) relea:>e, defined as 
a further drop in hean rate very shortly after the end of the speech. The 
composite five-second average heart rate for all subjects is presented m Figure 
1. 
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" FICUKh 1 . \ ^ 

Average Mean Heart Rates * ^ 
During Critical Intervals, for l*^cparcd Speakers 

' . . ' X'^^ 

^his first experiment left unanswered a number of questions that might 
occur to^t)<li the anxict) thc6rist and the speech teacher, among \yhith arc 
the follo\ving^l.)^'i)uld the same pattern, of heart rate changes characterize 
other sptjakmg tasks carried out m a different setting? i2) Would tjic absolute 
heart rates be different for subjects opcratmg under dif^^rcnt motivational 
' scts^ \j\ the c:j^pcrimcnt that \vc report hcrc^ students mactt an impromptu 
^^pccch rather than a prcpA^ed one, tlicy spoke; to a very small audience in a 
highly informal scttyig, half of .thepi knew tHat t(}c>' were to rccciVc class 
•j^radcs baspd on the speech perforintince, while the other half knew that thc> 
would not be graded. - ' * 

V ^ ^Subjects • .> 

'Su6j.ects for.xhis st;Hdy were twenty-four young adult males crjrolled m an 
u/idqrgraduaiL psychology oforaj communication ^oilrse at the I'lorida State 
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University All wc^c sophomores or juniors, all weje between nineteen and 
twenty-one years of ige, ill had tjtken at least one performance course in 
speech in, either high school or^ college, and all had previously madc.pifblic 
•speeches outside the cjassroom. In an extensive self-evaluation questionnaire 
^ completed at the beginning of the. term, two months prior to this experiment, 
. \non« pf '•these subjects idcntifi^cj *;stage fright'S^^a serious impediment to 
their speaking in public, aVid nonejeported a tendency to avoid public 
. speaking for any reason. All were an go6d health and had no known history of 
cardioyasculaF disorder. ^ 

•.. • . ■ - ' ■ 

^ * * Experipiental Procedures 

%r$tibjccts werc^divideii at random into four groups of six subjects each. 
Studei}ts in the firsthand third groups were given assignment sheets describing 
the^imgromptu Speech rask, concludm^^th notice that the quality of the 
^ speech wduld be cvaluated:afi4-jhe assigB^pade averaged wrtb the studeat's 
other work in determining the 'rcrm^ gra^h^ course. The second and 
. foSrth groups received thc'samc assignnient sheet, except they were t61d that 
tKe purpose 6f the assignment was^ obtain a>§ample.of each studcnt's^verbal 
, behavior, which^he would subsequently transcnbc and* analyze.^ fX was ex- 
pected that this dif^Tcnce m instructions wouW fcad to a higher motivational 
level for the students who were to be.gradcd. Groups 1 and 2 spoke on the 
6rst day; groups 3 and 4 on the seconcl. ^ . 
'The setting for the experiment was quite informal. In a 12' X'l4' room 
with Items of ecjuipment unrelated to the experiment arranged bn. benches 
. along two, of the walk, the subject spoke from befiind a table facing the 
, instructor and foijj^other students, the five listeners were seated in infpr-. 
, maH,v arranged desk cHairsJacmg the speaker. 

* tach student knc;vv the order of speaking and his pfacc rh It. As his name 
-was called, 1^ moved toward the wbje from behind which he wouid talk. E}j 
^out^ the instructor announced orally two questions frpm which the speaker- ** 
c>ose one as the t6pic Jor his speech. When he- rca9hcd the tableland 
confronted theviudience, he was to begin spe;jking immediately.' Most sub- 
^^^^^^^'^ silence of two or three .seconds to elapse before actually 
starting to talk. Sgeaking time ranged from a low of 2 minutes to. a high of 2 
^ ip nimutes with-a mediai^pcaking time of aheuT 2 minutes 10 seconds. ' . 

. . • . • Apparatus " ^ . , 

, o • 

Flecthcal activfty from the heart v^6as picked up b^' small "conta^et- clcctrt)des 
hdd in place on the*sUrface of the chest by adhesive' washers, ^eads from 
thtst: ele<;(.rodes were plugged into a miniature transmitter, also affixed io 
^ the subjoct^s body^y adhesive. Being small (32 ^ 25'X 16 mm ) an'd light in 

\ I' - \. * ^ ;/ . 

. ,1S4 . •.• ' ■• , 
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yndcr clothing and stayed in 



weight (18 ^ams), the transmitter was invisit 
place without discomfort to the subject. 

Informatioji from the transmitter was telemetered to an FM receiver lo- 
cated Jess tha« 20* distant in an adjacent room. Receive4 heart signals were 
passed to a ,Physiograph **Six" via shielded cable. The physiograph unit 
housed a timing pulse generator, an amphfier, aJieart-rate indicator, and a 
strip chart recorder, which produced a graphic record of the time intervals 
between heart beats. Heart rates were read visually from these strip charts, 
xtising a specially constructed calibration rule. 

Subjects reported that the apparatus was unobtrusive, caused no discomfort, 
did not impede their movemer>ts in any way, and in their concentration upon 
the impending speech performance was forgotten soon after being attached. 



Measurements / 

Each subject's record was divided -in to consecutive 5-second mteryals using 
the beginnir^and the end of the speech as reference poytts. Twenty- 
one 5-secon<Wntcrv^Is for each speaker form the basis 9^^*this report. 15 
secbfids ending 3 minutes before the beginning of thc,.sf)cech (period I), 45 
seconds beginning 15 seconds pnor to the start o|.»dic speech and ending 30 

* seconds after the beginning of the speech ^(periods II» III, and IIIA), 30 
seconds beginning 15 seconds before t!>r''cnd of tlfe speech and ending 15 
seconds after the end of the spgccfi^' (periods IV and V), and' 15 seconds 
beginning 3 minutes after thcj.rlfici of the speech (period VI). The reader may 
find this selection easier,j:o"v'isualizc by referring to figure 1. 

For each 5'^econ(J. interval the mean heart rate was calculated by averaging 
the fastest singlrlieat and the*slowcst single bcat.Jhc graphs of average mean 

^ heart jate ajre^ip/scd on these geometric means. * • , 

To icit tdr anricipatory activation, confrontation reaction, adaptation and 

"release; companions were made between 15 second averages based on inter- 
vals as described below. Each 1 5-sec6nd average was obtained by taking the 
arithmetic average of the' mean heart rates for three successive 5^-second 
ii>^rvals. 4 /> 1 / 

•J , I 

^ ^^JyResultS * 

A glance at Figure t showsvt^at the pattern of heart rate change in 6oth^hc^ 
' graded and the ungraded was rcmarl^bl^ similar. Before proceeding fb 

differences between the two groupsrlct us first examine the common pattern. 
^ In spite of Jthc ^if'fercnt speaking conditions, (do the subjects of this cxpcri% 

mcnt show th|? s^c heart rate patterns as the subjects oT our earlier study? 
If Wf observe the^lS. seconds ending 3 minute? before the start of the 

speech ^(period 10, vyc Find some evidence of^early anticipatory activation. F^r 
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* . FIGURE 2 
. Average Mean Heart ffates 
^ DufingCriticallntemIs, for Two Groups of Imprompfii^peakers ' , 

the ungraded speech group the mean heart' rate during this interval was 86 2 
beats per minute, for the graded group, it was 93.5 bpm. Both of these heart 
rates are weU above resting'normal for y^l^g' adults (about 65-75 bpm) 
Thus, althovgh we-have no individual baseline data against which to compare 
these prwpeech heart rates, it seems reasonably safe to conclude that three 
minutes before the beginning of the speech* these subjects were, on the ' 
average, experiencing some anticipatory activation. ' ' , 

As the moment- of speaking approached, -this effect became markedly 
accentuated. In, the 15 seconds just prior to the start of the' speech (period 
II),^eart rates rose to an average of 93.5 in the ungraded group and,lllVfrin 
the graded group. These increases in- activation just .prior -to the start oPxhe^, 
speech evidence significant Mticipatory activation. 

Fotall subjects, activation reached its peak shortly after facing the audience 
and beginnmg to speak. For the first 15 seconds^ of the speech /period III), ' 
heaVt rate in the ungraded group rose to an average of 109.2, and for the 
graded group to -129.2 bpm. Peak h*rt rate rose to a momentary high in both 
groups some 25 seconds into the sRttch (during period HI-A), with- the 
ungradecf group.. rising to a mean of 126.5 beats per minute and the graded^ 
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group to a remarkable high gf 140^5 ,bpm. These further mcrementsjn heart 
rate, occurjing on top of a notable anticipatory activation in both groups, 
constitute evidence of a strong confrontation reaction m both the graded and 
the^ungraded groups. 

If wc next compare mean heart rates during the first 15 seconds of the 
speech (period III) with comparable figures for the last 15 seconds fpenod 
IV), we find clear indications of adaptation. The ungraded group dropped to 
94.6 bpm at the end of tKe speech, and "the graded group dropped io 105.3 
bpm. Thus,- during the 2 minutes of .;he imprompti^ speech, he^t rat- 
adapted substantially in both groups. /--^^ •) 

Post-speech relaxation is revealed first in the immediatb release^enome- 
^ non that can be seen when we compare Keart rates during the )2^\'i> seconds 
of the speech (period IV) with those durtagjthe next 15 sep^Jnds, immediately 
afler the end of the speech (period V). Ungraded y*Bjec«.^opped tojin 
average of 88.4 bpm, and graded subjects dropped t0^7. 5 bmn: • 

Once begun, this relaxation trend contmued/or somc^ttme. Three minutes 
, after the, end ofjthe speech (period VI), ,-rfle average heart rate for the 
ungraded group 1iad dropped to 81.8, for^rfie graded group it had dropped to 
86,4, bprn^ |5ro\i ding evidence for furthe/rclease of tension well after the end 
of tlje^peech performa^ice. Since these figures remain well above resting^ 
'^xmnal, some measure of r«sidual tension probably persisted for at least 
several miiKites longer. ♦ 

Certainly the data in Figure 2 seem^to provide ample evidence for the 
occurrence of anticipatory activation, confrontation reaction*, adaptation, and 
^ release for both of these groups of su!)jects in response to impromptu 
speaking, but are thedi/fercnces in heart rate from period to period signifi- 
cant^ Employing a. Ivpe I Mixed Analysis of Variance design, the differences 
among p<iriods I, II, III, IV^ V^and VI produced an F valne of 65.752 which, 
with 5 and 110 degrees of freedom, is significant well beyond the .001 
..probability' level. Moreover, when each of the successive changes was tested 

.Significance, all five produced / values significant at or beyond the 01 
^ Kvcl.^ 

Granted that the differences on the whole were significant, to what extent 
did mdividual subjects experience the pattern of anticipatory activation, 
confrontation reaction, adaptation^^and release ?. A subject wa^ held to expen- 
cn*cc anticipatory activation if his h<;art rate was highc} in Period II than in- 
Period I, to experience^ confrontation reaction if his heart rate was hjghjcr in 
Period III than in Period II, to experience adaptation if his heart rate was 
^ lower in Period IV than in Period ilI*A, and to experience release if his heart 
- rate was lo\ver in Period V than uuPeriod IV. 

Using Kfjpsc definitions, twenty of the subjects cxi^enenccd^nticipajory ' 
activation. (Of the four.^ho did not show anticipatory activation, two 
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TABLE 1 
Analysis of Variance 



Source 
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65.752 


.AB 


5 


5245 


56.4 


1.860 


error (w) 


110 


6205 ' 







sljowcd no change and two showed a small drop in heart rate just prior to the 
speech.) Twenty-two subjects showed confrontation reaction. (Of the two 
who did not, one ^howcd no change and the other showed a slight drop m 
heart rate during the first fifteen seconds after beginning to speak.) Twenty- 
^ ouc subjects underweni^adaptation. (Of the three who did. not, one showed 
no change and two showed a slight increase in heart rate at the end of the 
speech.) Twenty-t\vo subjects showed evidence of release. (Both of the 
remaining two showed evidence of slight heart rate increment immediately 
after the end of the speech.) In short, the overwhelming majority of individ- 
ual subjects showed evidence of each of -the four critical changes in heart rate. 
Using the sigo test, all period-to-period comparisons for iridfvidual subjects 
were significant at the .001 probability level."* / 

Of the eleven individual discrepancies from the predicted pattern, only 
two occurred in tl\e graded spceclj group. All of the remaining discrepancies 
occurred in the ungraded group. The commonest discrepancy pattern, which 
occuKcd in three ungraded subjects* was failure to show either anticipatory 
activation or adaptation. These subjects did, however, show confrontation 
reaction and release. Their heart-rate pattern, therefore, resembled a plateau 
which rose immediately as they began to speak, remained high through the 
speech, ^nd dropped immediately as.thcir performance ended. 

Thus far, we have not taken special note of diffcrcnccs^bctween the graded 
>nd the ungraded speakers, yet the graphs in Figure 2 suggest that heart rates 
for the group who expected to be graded on their performance were higher 
on the average than heart rates forVubjccts who expected not to graded. In 
fact, the analysis of variance yielded an F-value of 4.995 for the difference 
between the two groups. With Land 22 degrees of freedom this difference is 
significant al the .0^ probability Icvch Jhe grade^ speakers were signiTicantly 
\nior^ arousdii^ e 

, Granted' th^^ the gradeTj tnd the ungraded 'groups differ in their average 
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levels of activauon, the two charts tend to run 'parallel to one anothcri 
throughout the speaking experience, as one group increases the other tends to 

.increase, where one declines the other tends to do likewise. Any substantial 
departure from such parallelism would be reflected in the interaction term of 

"the analysis of variance. As Table 1 shows, the interaction F of 1.860 (df = 5, 
. 110) falls short of significance, confirming that the patterns tof heart rate 
increase and decrease at the criacal points during the speech performance do 
not differ significantly between graded and ungraded speakers. 

* Conclusions 

The data in this experiment show that anticipatory activation, confronta- 
tion reaction, adaptation, and release are not confined to the prepared 
classroom speech-, in the expenment reported here we have seen that this 
activation pattern characterizes the informal impromptij speech as well. 
On the average, the pattern is the same whether the student expects to 
be graded or not, although for students not subject lo evaluation pre$3ure, 
the average level of activation is significantly lower and individual deviations 
from one or more of the characteristic critical changes are more frequent. 

When we compare the heart rates of time impromptu speakers with those 
of prepared speakers in the earlier study, we sec some interesting differences 
of detail. 

To facilitate the comparison, Figure 3 shows the results of the first 
_ experiment (Figure 1) superimposed on the results of the second (Figure 2). 
^t can be seen that anticipatory activation and confrontation reaction for the 
subjects of the first experiment, making a gradc'd, prepared speech to twenty- 
five or so peers, would fall just about midway between the graded and the 
ungraded groups of this experiment, if Periods II through III-A were shifted 
15 or 20 seconds to the right. Until shortly before the speech, activation for 
the subjects in Experiment 1 ran roughly halfway between the two groups of 
Experiments, however, beginning about 15 seconds before the speech, the 
subjects of Experiment 1 experienced more rapid increases in heart rate than 
either ^foup in Experinient 2, achieving peak activation during the first 5 or 
10 seconds of the speech, after which a slow adaptation process began. 
^ Subjects in Experiment 2, however, continued to increase heart rates for an 
additional 20 seconds, with the graded group eventually achieving a very high 
peak activation 20 seconds later. 

Examining the results for Periods IV and'V, it appear$„tlui^by,^jhcjcnd of 
the speech, activation for the. Expenment 1 subjects is about equal to that of 
the graded group 'in Experiment 2, and well above that for the ungraded 
group. When we, remember that subjects m Experiment 2 spoke to a very 
small audience in a highly informal setting, it seems reasog^able to conclude 
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FIGURE 3 

*■ Average Mean Heart Rates 

'^"""fi Critical Intervals,' for Three Groups of Speakers 

that impromptu speaking was inherently more stressful for these students 
than making a prepared speech. 

Although it is always risky to combine results from different experiments, 
It IS tempting to speculate that: (1) immediately prior to the speech the 
impromptu speaking task elicits higher levels of -anticipatory activation than 
the prepared speech but (2) confrontation reaction is more pronounced for 
the impromptu* speech; (3) impromptu speaking is, ail things considered^ 
more stressful to the student than makingj,|>rcpared speech, but (4>.the 
stressfulness of tifc impromptu task mayt he Offset to some degree by staging 
the speech in an informal, vety-spiiuWdience netting, (5) a graded speech 
performance is.'all things eQnsjderc*' more stressful than an ungraded ohe, 
and moreover, (6) the effects of grade presjure coupled with an impromptu ' 
assignment are sufficient to mo« than offset whatever reduction in arousal is 

\gaincd by staging the speech in an informal setting before a very sm'all 

^udicncc of known peers.'. 

If these speculations are confirmed^by further- research, "they have impor- 
tant implications nof6nly for teachers of public speakipg, but for all Who are 
concerned with the study or control of performance anxiety. 
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John Foster Dulles: A New Rhetoric 
Justifies an^Old Policy 

WAYNE BROCKRIEDE ' 



In the ^spring of 1952 John Kostcr Dulles, the man who had been slai;.ed to 
become Thomas Dewey's secretary of state in 1944 and 1948, selected a 
presidential candidate to support; and formulated^ two foreigri policy pro- 
posals. In May^, after talking 'with Qelieral Dwight D. Eisenhower ih' Pans, he 
deci^led to support Ike*s candidacy, although he would not announce that 
support until the weekend before the convention. The two proposals, also in 
May. appeared in I 'lfe^ magazine under the title Policy of Boldness"* and 
argued that American foreign policy should move from containn^cnt to 
libera tion-and from counterforce to instant retaliation. 

Since 1947 the pnnrfary goal of the Truman adrninist ration had been to 
contain communism by the application of counterforce wherever necc«^. 
Tht containment policy had been applied on three notable occasions, mill- ♦ 
tary aid^ to Greece and Turkey to'prevcnt the development of communist 
governments in those coi^ntVies, a* massive airlift of supplies into West Berlin 
whep the ccVridor to*that city had,been closed by the'commtJnists, and, at 
greater cost of lives and money, United States leadership of a United Nations 
police action to prc^gftjjia communist takeover in South Rorea. But even 
before the shooting that made the conflict in Korea a hot war, thfc struggle in 
Europe had ta*ken dilthe nomenclature war. Undcrgirding the containment 
policy- was an anticommunist ideology that identified communism as the 
enemy. As troubles throughout 'the world cpntinued in the late forties and 
early fifties,- a heightened fear of a wdrldwidc monolithic corrtniunist con- 
spiracy was accompanied by a rhetorical escalatibo but by no change in 
policy. ' *■ *' ' -A ' 

In the lAfe articfe, in^the foreign policy plank of^hc Republican party 
platform,*ahd m speeches Dulles and Eisenhower made during the cam^paign, 
the Republicans challenged dirC^y the approjSriatcness of the! goal, of con- 
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tainmcpt and contended that the goal should be to liberate the *'*captive 
nations" of Eastern Europe and Asia, 

^ ^ Less than two years later, this time as secretary' of state, John Foster 
Dulles, m a speech on Januarv 12, \9«54, before the council on foreign 
relations in New York Ci^t), restated his scLOiid proposal by announcing that 
the administration had decided to place less reliance on local defense to nieet 
communist .aggression and to depend more on a capacity ^to ^'retaliate in-* 
stantly by mems and at places of our choosing,**^ that is» to depend more on 
strategic nu(ilear weapons. ^ . 

Both statements were presented as rrwj^r new policy changes. One osten- 
sibly changed the dominant goal from containment ro liberation. The other 
ostensibly changed the dominant., strategy frorh" cautifxis counterforce to 

, massive retaliation. An examination of the discourses that argued for and 
against these proposals will suggest t^at, liberation and massive retaliauon 
functioned not as new policies but as thetorical justification for, old policies,^ 

' . I 

Th'fe article m Life and conversations with the nvp leading candidates. General 
Eisenhower and Senator Robert Taft^ earned John Fo^tet Dulles the assign-, 
ment of writing the foreign poUc)^ plank of the Republican platform. Dulles 
featured the concept of Hberation sn the following statement which was 
Accepted by^'thc Republ^^an convention: 

We shall again make liberty into a beacon light of hope that v^ll 
penetrate th*e dark places. That program will give 'the Voice of America 
i real function It will rvark the end of the negative, futile and immoral 
V policy of "containment" which abandons countless human bpiigs to a 
^ dcspousm and Godless terrorism which' in turn enables the, rules [sic] 

to forge the captives into a weapon for our destruction. ... , 
V The policies we espouse will fcviye the contagious liberatmg in- 
rk«ences which are inherent m freedom. They will inevitably set lip 
strains ar>d stresses within the captive world which will m'akc the rulers 
impotent to continue in their monstrous ways and i^rk the beginnings 
of tKcir end. ^ , , ^ ' 

Our nation will become again the dynamic, moral anxJ spiritual force 
which was the despair of despots and the hope of the oppre^ed.^* ^ 

^ Dulles Tiad caught hold of the imbalance m tho administration^ policy of 
containment .and its anticc/mmunist ideological justification. The cautious, 
defensive langyagc of* the former was badly outstripped by t^e demands of 
thp latter. If the symbols of World VVar II were rejiTtembcrcd^and soupdcd in 

- the making of the Truman doctrine irv 1947, then the hSady rhetoric of 
'''carrjMhg the Nvar to the enemy" >wouId have to find its 1952 counterpart. 
But planljcS in political party platforms ar^ not wWcly read. If liberation 
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by declaring, "I shall go to Korea." Although never explained what he 
. would do other than to/'gc; there, and although both Truman and Stevenson 

. ^kcd repeafteiily {of an ^xplan?tiQn,.ih;g simple, undeveloped'statement gave 

the Efsenhower caifi^igij^a might> impetus. The extent to whiclr liberation 
hacj^declined in import^nc^ is suggested when Eisenhower, *in 'a speech on 
November 1 , made what he called a '**j5rfef summary bf the pledges that.I have 
I * * made during this campaigri.''\.i6eration was not among them.^ ^ '* 

The Jast enunciation x>f the liberator doctrine cjamc'dunng the c^}y 
weeks. of the new Eisenhower admmistranon. fr^jlhislstate-of^the Uaion 
• message on Fcyruar>- 2, 1953, President Eisenhower c^Ied for a repudiation'* 
^.thc Yalt^ ^greempnt.^ The new secretar^^of>dpe, Jol/ Fostcrpulles, , 

carljer 'called once, more for liberating the -captive nations, in a S(^ai^ 
Foreign Relations CQ^inittee ^heapng on January 15 he had asserted that 
•* **thcsc people who arc* enslaved are people who deserve to be free," and he 
ha(f reit5ratfe'd Iris belitf that iibcration could be brought abo^ut peacefully .^'^ 
^ , \|l^i^verc Jjic' consequences the calls for 'liberation? The ^ggr^swc 
antici^munist proposals andjustific^jcions probably lielpe^fhe new *^,minis- 
tratiori get and hold popular approval and congrcssionajNupport, Althoiigh no 
onc^clarims that libcrationnvas a decisive factor in the ^^952 campaign, Dullcs's 
projcGtiort of a^**bold.ricw policy" may have created fqr the American public 
*"th? image oi him§clf a^ • a staunch dynamic fighter* against com- 
I mumsm"^ and of Jthe doctrine of liberation asj*a new, forceful, aggressive 
^ fqreign pofic^."^'' feulles&vbiographer, John R. Ecal, coptencis t|jat Dulles 
ma(^ a deliberate Effort to gain and mountain />bpular support, that he held ^ 
the theory *hat "foreign policy, no matter fcow. wise and sound, cuJufd not 
succ^d h a democratic -republic unless the mass of people understood it and 
supported it."^* Furthefmorq, Dulles from the very beginning of his tenure 
<as secretary of, state enjoyed excellent relations with Congress,^^ and the 
liberation proposal was'surely popular with many congressmen. 
^ F(^r many Am^icans and*their rcpfesentapvcs the doctrine of liberation ^ 
was altogetiaer compatible with an antieommunist Ideology which in the 
1950s had emerged as fhe lca?iing crit^rfon by which to determine and judge 
foreign policj' TKe sfrong talk about libcrajtion was^o appealing because if , 
helped^ fuifiH^n flppctitc created by *cold-uan»rhcioric. Stalemate seemed^the 
most hopefuJ outcTomc of contairvrflent, and stalemate was* not wh^t^hc 
' icfeology of* total* victory over cornmunistii promised. Americans needed 
^ symbol that would renew their faith in the ^bilit]^ of this country to rftakt it^- ^ 
ideals i^lcendant. • m' * • -x-^ 

■ * rhetoric of fiberadon^did no; alter pqjicy. Although Kisenhov?fcr> '' 

Vj^and Dailies talked liberation, they pursued caritainnient.^^^T^)? made ^ 
passing^ gesture in the directton oi repif^ating the yal'^/Cgreement,^^-^*and , 
^|)ulles **would,.at least ma perfuncto|;y Way, 4sk the bureaucr^i^y undc»-him** 
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^ "liberation of ethnic Americans frohiDenrtocratici^emtdnment/**^ Certainly 
the Republican leaders were not unawa^b^5ha;^tfymqn^l^^ of East 

European descent composed Hwch of rflc broad supporttKc Democratic 
party could depend on in the industrial northeastejn states. A'-policy ot 
containment was scarcely commensurate with the sen|iment fired *b> the talk 
of struggliing against commum« domination. If these voters felt fear and 
horror of a new lotalitariam^ replacing the fascism that had engulfed their 
homclancis, then the'thoj^^t; of liberation was apt to be appealing to them 
General Eisenhower's ^cssagc^tof the American Legion addressed these voters 
directly.' ^ ' ^.cVfi^ ^ ---^ ' . 

Third, where^^containment connoted a policy aimed at dealing in a 
j|5oiitical w^^.\^ith an opposyjg state, liberation conhoted a pronouncement, 
aimed at ^felling in a rhetorical way with an opposing ideology. Dulles*s 
authorship of the foreign policy plank in th? Republican platform pits the 
''dy^^stiiQ, moral and spiritual force" of frcecft^m against the "despotism ^n^ 
, jGi^less terrorism** of communism. The anticommuifist ideology President 
^.^^'^Harry S. Truman had. unleashed to develop' support for the proposal tb send 
"'^^ military aid t^ Greece and Turkey in 1947 had burgeoned into a religious 



, # %crusade for freedom. ^Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff stress the religious 
. ^ motif lit their analysis of the change in mood. "Our early pqsfwar policy had 

, been pVimarily pa//ncj/-limited and pragmatic, our evangelism influenced 
but did not lead our actions. After Korea our outraged moral sense ruled, and 
J , we were no longer- content to c^^n,this evil, it had to be extirpated. 

* CaKnnists that as a nation we are, we sa\^ depravity manifest in the worM, and 
'wc, the elect, had\ to combat it.'**^ Thosc^^ers who saw^ anticommunism 
within religious cont.exts wQuld predictably support enthusiastically ^the idea 
lat American policy inust aim at liberating captive -peoples, and would 
approve of a party and a candidate who represented a bold and dynamic force 
against a Godl^s ideology. ' 

The Democrats , tried to counter the appeal. Speeches against 'liberation 
were mad^ by candidate Adlai Sltevcnson and by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. The leading opponent, though, was. President llarry S. Truman, 
w^osc first antilibcration speech, presented on September 2 in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, ^initiated the three Reading arguments Democrats were to" 
advfhcc during the campaign: 

Maybe the Republicans don*t realize this, but the people who are on ' 
the spot in Kurop*e krrow very well that talk of liberation under present 
circumstances is war talk. That is why these Republican statements 
have c a use "SO much concern among our friends in Europe. After all, 
our Alhcs there have signed up with us for combined defense of ^ 
freedom. They have not signed up^o join in a crusade fo\war. ^ 
Now I am perfectly convinced— and I hope our Allies will under- 
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Stand-that the Republicans do not iijtend by what they say to pledge 
this country to. a, frightful atomic war in. order to roll back the Iron ^ 
Curtain by force. * 

Yet, if they don't want war, why do they tell us ohey have some new 
and positive proposal to help the people behind the Iron Curtain? If 
they don't mean war, w^at is it they do mean? Do they mean insurrec- 
tion by the satellite peoples? ' . 

Nothing could be worse than to raise fal|c hopes of this in Eastern 
^ Europe. Nothing could be wonse than to incite uprisings that pih only 
end* by giving a new, crop of victims' to the Soviet executioners. All 
Europeans know qu^c well that insurrection in tHe Soviet borderland 
these days could only be successful with armed support from the out- 
side world. ^ - ' , ' ^ 

If the Republicans don't mean to give that armed support-and .I feci 
sure they don't-rthen they arc trying to deceive their fcllow-ciyzcns at 
home and playing cru^l, gutter politics with the lives of cTountless good 
men. and women behind the Iron Curtain. 

If the Republicans don't mean war or insurrection, what do they 
mean? Well, I'll tell you. They arc trying to get votes and they don't 
care how they get them. >3 . • 

No one put Truman's concluding arguifferft that liberation was a political 
ploy quite so bjiuj^tly or so rcpeatird(^ during the campaign as did the 
President. Adlai Stevenson, on Novcmbef^i .Iq Chicago, though, called the 
Hberation prSf>osal '-'irresponsible politics" to raise the hopes "of tho§e oY us - 
with families and close friends behind the edges of the Iron Curtain."^"* No one, 
of course, could prove that the primary motive^of Eisenhbwctand DuUes's call 
for liberation was to secure votes. And' one may wonder if A^nericans would 
find novel or take seriously a charge that an opponent was playing politics. 

A second argument, that liberation frightened European allies, was demon- 
strated by reports of concern, coming from European capitals. HaroFd Callen- 
der reported from Fa^is that liberation **amazcd and alarmed" Europeans.*^ 
The Manchester Guardian said that the EiSicnhowcr who spoke to the Ameri- 
can Eegion was not thc.^prudenr gchcralj' the British uscd^ to knovy but "Str^. 
^ Ike the crusader against the C^mmunist.dragon."*^ *Again, Adlai Stevcfnson 
reinforced Truman's cnricism that a crusade for liberation would fr^hten 
V West Europe when, in a speech in Brooklyn, October 31, he claimed th\t the 
proposal had damaged the general personally and, more importaift/had-' 
damaged Europo^s "funded capital of confidence m Amcrican^.stabiliiy and 
judgment which wc have so carefully built up in the postwar yeai^."*'' But 
liberating people for freedom from communism doubtless must have seemed 
more persuasive to many voters than retaining British or French approbation. 

From the point of view of-raiional evaluation of policy consequences, the 
third argument was the most fundamental. It took the form of a dilem\na: 
Either liberation would mcrcasc the risk of war, or it would prove ineffectual. 
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aggrcssivcr an image that interacted favorably with the anticommunist ideol- 
ogy of this country. Such an image was reinforced by Vice President Richard 
' M. Nixon, who, in answer \o Dul!es*s critics, exclaimed, **Isn't it wonderful 
that finally we have a Secretary of Statd who isn't taken -ui by the com- 
munists, who stands up to thqm."''? . ^ . 

Second, the /aggressiveness had a mpre iifimediate goal. .The Iitdochinese 
insurgents,^ with the support of the Chinese communists, were at the point of 
^ ousting the French. Louis Gerson asserts that the Chinese would, not "miss his 
meaning" In the speech of January 12, that they would know that Dulles had 
threatened them "with maSsive retaliation.'"*^ \ 
« Third, a greatef reliance on strategic weapons and*l^stress on conven- 
tional' weapons would, as'Dulles contended, t^c less expensive. The govern- 
^ment could hardly justify reducing the effort' to develop nuclear weapons- 
even for such ^a prize as balancing the budgc^. Bvit the pohcy of massive 
^rQtaliation could permit less cost for conv.entional preparedness. As Hans J. 
Morgenthau indicated, this speech of 3,500 words contained no fewer than 
fifteen references to the advantage of economy."*^ ^hat the administration 
probably considered the cost Criterion is suggested by President Eisenhower's 
^ '\an noun cement nine days afte^ Djfies's^speech thajc' military spending had 
\been cut^by $4 billion^^ — - 

\The argument for economy was consistent with what the pubhc had come 
to assc^ciate with Republican administrations. If a policy of liberation was- 
congruent with' the ideology of anticommunism, then the^ greater effort it 
jmplied placed a concomitant burden on the administration-meeting the 
tension {entailed by the governmental spending. Although calls for extraordi- 
nary sacrifice are common, Dulles and Eisenhower suggested another solution' 
in 1954. Since the Cold War had become,so much a matter of threats, making 
the biggest threac possible seemed quite natural. ^ 

The day after Dulles spoj|e President Eisenhower told newsmen that-he did 
not need to "elucidate"' what Dulles had said.'^ yVfter that, the speech 
^ appears to have been^on its way pward being forgotten. Yhatno immediate 
criticism of the speech or policy was heard may be attributed in part to 
American familiarity with the language of the Cold War. l^e speech in wh^ch 
the ^ohcy is articulated is filled with references to aggression, both direct and 
implied Nothing had become more cdnrfmonplace in the context of deterring 
aggression tban the threat of retaliation, ij^mericans had long since becohie 
used to calling such bellicosejanguage the stuff of peaceful intentions, as 
Dulles had done in the last paragraph of. his speech. 

Louis Gerson comments on the favorable timing of the Dulles speech when 
it was presented an4 explains also why severe criticism ultimately developed. 
^After the speech, Gerson "joints out, "a series of sensational events drama- 
tized the phrase *massive retaliation.' ".These events included ^*some hair- 
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by declaring, "I shall go to Korea." Although never explained what he 
. would do other than to^gc; there, and although both Trumaft and Stevenson 
asked rcpea:te4I> for* an explanation,. thiC* simple, undevcloped'statcment gave 
the Efscnhower caifi^ign alhightv impetus. The extent to which liberation 
hat^dcdmed in importance js suggested when Eisenhower, <in 'a speech on 
November J. made what he called a **j6rief summary bf the pledges that J have 

* made durmg this campaign.^'V.i6cration was not among them.^ *• ^ 

The last enunciation x>f the liberati^ doctnne cjame 'during the e^K 
weeks of the new' Eisenhower admmistranon. fr\J»his)state -of^ the Usion 
message on Febfruar> 2, 1953, Prcs'ident Eisenhower c^led for a repudiation 
^.thc Yalta ftgreefhpnt.^ The new secretar\o^,&trafe, JuW^ FosterDuIles, 
h^ earljer 'called once, more for liberating the captive nations. In a Sqiaip 
Foreign Relations Co^wittee ^hea^ng on Januarv 15 he had asserted that 
"these people who are'cnslaved are people who deserve to be free," and he 
hal reiterated Itis belitf that iiberation could be brought abo^ut pca*ccfull>.^^ 
\|'hat^vere tlie* coir^equehces ^thc calls for liberation? The agg^sive 
aniic<^mmunisi proposals an4 justifications probabI> lielpccj^fhe new ^.fninis- 
tratiorigct and hold popular approval ^nd congrcssionaJNupport. Althoifgh no 
onc®ci/ims that liberation^was a decisive factor in the \952 campaign, Dulles's 
prnjectioiT of a '*bold.new polic>" rnav have created fQr the American public 
*"th^ image oi him§elf a? -a staunch dynamic fighter^ against com- 

r munism"^^ and of xhe dcDctrine of liberation asj*a new, forceful, aggressive 
fqtcign pofk:^."^*^ fculles's.biographer, John R. JBeal, contends t^at Dulles 
ma(^ a deliberate Effort to gain and nV^iintain /jopular support, that he held 
the theory ^at ''foreign policy, no matter fcow, wise and sound, could not 

» succ<^d hi a democratic ^republic unless the mass of people underst^^od it and 
supported u Furthelfmorc, Dulles from the very beginning of his tenure 
secretary of . state enpycd excellent relations with Congres's,^^ and the 
liberation proposal was'surely popular with many congressmen. 
^ Fi^i" many Am<^icans and*their repfeserrtafives thr doctrine of liberation 
was aUogetiicr compatible with an anticxjmmunist Ideology which in the 
1950s had emerged as |he leaclmg criterion b> which to determine and judge 
foreign policj' The sfrong talk about hborajion was^so appealing because if 
helped fulfill, ;in Appetite created by *culd-waV»rhetoric. Stalemate secmed^the 
most iiopeful ouKTomc of contauviftent, and stalemate was not what' the 
i(feolog>' of* total* victor) over communisfti promised. Americans needed"?^ 
symbol that would renew their faith in the .abilitv of this coflntry to ri^akl" its 
ideals ijjcendant. . ' ^ ♦ ^ • • • 

* / rhetoric of Uber^tion^did no; aher pojicy. Although liisenho\^r/ 
.7,and DAilles talked liberation, they pursued caritainnient.^^ /F^e)? made ^a 

passing^gestuge in the dwectton of repi/^iating the Yalt{/Lgreement,^^*and . 
^jPuIles 4*would„at least tn a perYunctoi;y way, isk the bureaucracy undef him*^ 

V • • Mi ' 
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to sec what .could be done to liberate the satellites by psychological.de- 
viccsv'^^ ButViothmg happened. The futility was demonstrated dramatically 
b> the absence of Ahierican action during the Hunganan revolt. Norman A. 
Graebner sums up well that demonstration "In admitting at the moment of 
greatest urgency that Hungary's independence was not required by the 
secunty interests ot the Unitecl States, Amer^i?^ officials rendered the 
concept of liberation a mockery. * / 

After the Hunganaji revolt w;is quelled, the usefulness of calls for libera- 
tion v\as »jver. The gross disparit^^ctwe^n rhctohcal pronouncements *and 
actual policy had been exposed. Lotris L. Gerson describes ,ihe final resting- 
place of^ the campaign for liberation:' 

The, denoueijdeni to libcratfon came after th^ death of Dulles when 
Congress on July 17, 1959, passed*the so-called Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion, askj/ig the President to designate the t*hird week in July as Captive 
Nations Week and "to issue a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have been achieved for all the 
^ captive nations of the world. This resolutiGfri . . . was added to the long 
/ list of other national proclamatik)ns designating days, weeks, o{ months 
to honor veterans, mothers, crippled children<'>athIetcs.,arvJ just about 
\ anything."^ t ^ 

"1 * ' 

The doctrine of liberation, whi?h hrad never become a polic) , ^ad also lost its 
appeal as a rhetorical justification for containment. 

' / . ' 

II 

On Jan^ar) 12, 1954, John Foster Dulles presented what high government 

• sources termed |*the most lmI;K^rtant speech that Mr. Dulles has ever m^de or 
is ever likcl) to mak^.*'"*^ In the speech the secretary of state enunciated 
what he said was a "new polic) decision" b>,the National Security Council 
and whajt was so'becom6 knowrupopularly as the policy of^tmassive retalia- 

• tion.*' " ♦ } 

But the proposal was not born in 1954. On May 5, 1952, in a speech to 
the French National Bttlitical Science Institute in Pans, John Foster Dulles 
had argued the neecyfor fighting the'enemy at **times and placed of our own 
choj3sing Dulles developed the argument also^Vjhe same month in his 
article in Life magazine. He stated: * * ' ^ 

.Qbviousiy\, we^cannot build a 20,000-milc Maginot Line or match 
the Red armies, man for man, gun for gurv and tank for tank at any 
particular t^me or place their general staff selects. To attempt thnt 
would mo?m real strength nowhere and bankruptcy everywhere. 

There is one solution ami only one. that is for the free world to 
develop the will and orgamze^ the inearts to retaliate instantly against ' 



.open aggression by Red armies, so that, tf it occurred ^anywhere^e 
coM am' 
ch()Ostng} 



could and^ would strike back where tt hurt^hy means of our 



The initial draft* of a national defense pfank in the Republican platform 
had included the doctrine ofj-ctSiation. C. L.. Sulzberger reported that 
"General Eiscnhovvq^i^^ftcd violently to this. He instnicted John F6ster 
Dulles .^^^^^^x^^vJfmention of retaliation stricken fr^ the projected plat- 
^^ar[f^ But the idea appeared 'in at least tw(5* Repubhcan^^amp^ign 
speeches. In his Augii^t 25 speech to the American* Legion, Gene/al Eisen- 
hower "spoke of haunting the Kremlin with nightmares .of punishment , that ' 
could be^ ^ visited "by the ^retaliatory readuness* of powerful^ Amcricap 
forces/'"^** On October 4 Dulles, at Rochester, 'New York, placed retaliation 
' in the service of Jej^rrcnce with these'' words^. '''Arc we plannin^tocreatc a 
miliurv establishment abU^ ai> any moment, to f|gHt sucecssfuljyd^ air, by 
sea and by land, in Asia, Atrica and Europe, in^'tjic Arctii'^and in the tropics? 
If so, we are bound to be ecociomically i^uint^d, , Our fyimary objective is, 
*not to fight wars, but to prevent ivars,'*Tne best* way to. prevent armed 
aggre^ion is to*posstss the power to'strike at die fieart bf -aggression/'*^ 

But these early statements4hat the United States must develop a capacity 
for instant and massive retaliation, nradc fri1ii1ari|y b> a presidential candi- 
tlateV foreign p'plky advisox^ijj^ not generate, as mpch excitement dr contro- 
versy as did the J^tcr pronSfnccmcnfs of a«policy decision by a secretary of 
state. On January 12, 1954,* after aHinef intro^ycttoji* in » which Dulles 
.recognized the merit of m2s\) .emergency decision? the Dcmacraxs had made, 
he continued. v. % • .'(*/*•' , 

' ■ . ^ \ ' / ^ ^ 

, ErttcrgcncJ mea5uros-*howevcr good for the cmecgcncy-do nt/t neces-^ 

^ sarily nfiake.good permanent policies. Emergency policies ate ctetly 
[s/fl» they are superficial and* they .imply that the enemy has the 
initiative. Tliey cannot be depended upon to serve our long-time inter- 
ests . . (Dulles discusses the importance of long-range policy and >■ 
relates it to national security.] ^ ' 

We need allies and we ne<?d collective security. And our^purpose is to 
have them, but to have them orfa basis which is more effective and on a 
basis which is less costly. How do we do this? The way to do this i?to 
place more reliance upon community deterrent power, and lc$s depen- 
dence upon local defensive power. . 

This IS accepted practice so far as'our^iocal communities arc con- / 
cerned. We keep locks on the doors of our ^omes, but we do not have 
armed guards in cv?ry home. We rely principally 'on a community 
security system so well equipped to catch and^unish any who break in 
and stelrthat, in fact, wou1d;Dc aggressors ate generally dctcPr<;<i^That " 
is the modern way of gctping maxinpum protc^ction at bearable cost. 

What the Eiscnhow<^ Administration seeks is a Similar intcrnationaP 
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security systcnt \Vc want for ourselves and for others a maximum 
deterrent at bearable cost. 

Local defense will always be important. But there is no local defense 
which alone will contain the mighty land power~dnhf Communist 
world. LacaLilefense tnust bQ reinforced by the further deterrent of 
-massiye retaliatory power. ' / 

A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe the 
battle conditions that suit him. ptherwise, for example, *a potential 
* ^-tggrcssor who is glutted with manpower might bctempted to attack in 
confidence thai resistance would be confined tc^^ manpower. He might 
be tempted to attack in places where his supcriqj^ was decisive. 
The way to deter aggression is for the f5<^immunity to be willmg 
* and able ta respond vigorously* at pla(:c5-^afid v^fith means of its own 
- choosing.// ^ , . ^ 

Now, 5o long as ou/ b^sic cbpe^pts m these respects were unclear^- 
our 'military leaders ct)utdji^y\^ sdective in building our military 
power. If thp enemy cpuidpfck his time and his place and his method 
of war|are-an4jX-<»ur policy- was to remain the ^traditional one of 
meeting a^gres^ion by direct a^^d local opposition-thcn we had to be 
ready.'tiyTiight in the Arctic an^jn-th^Tropics, in Asia, ip the Near East 
4n*Europe, by sea, b^4^nd and by air, by old wea^ns and by new 
weapons" ^ . 

Tke total cost of oiir security efforts, at home and abroad, was over 
$5a,-000,000,00ap<;r annum, and involved, (or 1953, a projected bud- 
getary' dcficit^f $9,000,0.00,000, and for 1954 a projected deficit of 

-'•$n.;6o0;ooo^oo. K • • 

. This was on top of taxes comparable to wartime taxes and the dollar 
was dcpreciaring m its effective value. And our allies were similarly 
weighed down. This could not be continued for long tvithout grave 
budgetary /economic and social consequences. 

But b^fort military planning could be changed the President and his 
advisers/ represented bw the iNational Security Council, had to take 
' softc basic policy decismns. This has been done. 

the basic decision was as I indicated to depend primarily upon a 
gredt capacity to retaliate instantly"' by means and at places of our » 
choosing. And now the Department of Defertse and the Joint Qiiefs of 
^Staff can shape our military estabHshmpnt^to fit what is oujfpolicy 
instead of having to try to be ready tt^meet the enemy's manychoices. 
Ar^d that permits of a selection of military means instead of a multipli- , 
cation of means. And as 'a result it is no\\(^ossible to get, and to sl?are, 
more security at less cost. 

--Krrtnrple how this eonccpt has been practically applied to 
foreign policyy^ . (Dulles applies the concept to Korea, to Indochina, 
Jo NATO -with special' attention to West Germany^ ^i^d to 

fore^n a^>Mance programs. He concludes by voicing the belief that the 
resources (Jf- freedom are irresistible ar\d will ultimately 
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arc the appeals of this speech? First, it continues the Dulles cam- 
pargj/ to project himself and his conduct of J^reign affairs as posfuve-aSU^ 
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aggressive; an image that interacted favorably with the anticommunist ideol- 
ogy of this country. Such an image was rtMnforced by Vice President R<chard 
M Nixon, who, in answer Dullts's critics, exclaimed, ''Isn't it wonderful 
that finally we have a Secretary of Stat^ who isn't taken -ui by the com- 
munists, who stands up to them, "''f . ^ V 

Second, the /aggressiveness had a mpre immediate goal. .The Iitdochinese 
insurgents,^ with the support of the Chinese communists, were at the point of 
ousting the French. Louis Gerson asserts that the Chinese would, not "miss his 
meaning" 1n the speech of January 12, that they would know that Dulles had 
threatened them "with maSsive retahation.""*^ \ 
♦ Third, a greatef reliance on strategic weapons and*less stress on conven- 
tional' weapons would, as'DuIles contended, fcjc less expensive. The govern- 
»ment could hardly justify reducing the effort' to develop nijflear weapons- 
even for such a prize as balancing the budg(^, Bi;it the policy of massive 
^retaliation could permit less cost for convjcntional preparedness. As Hans J. 
Morgenthau indicated, this speech of 3,500 words contained no fewer than 
fifteen references to the advantage of economy.'*^ ^hat the administration 
probably considered the cost Criterion is suggested by. President Eisenhower's 
*\anhouncemtfnt nine days after DJfies's^speech tha; military spending had 
\been cuP.by $4 billion 
\The argument for economy was consistent with what the pubhc had come 
to assd'ciate with Republican administrations. If a policy of hberation was- 
congruent with' the ideology of anticommunism, then the' greater effort it 
^implied placed a concomitant burden on the admimstration-mecting the 
tension f mailed by the governmental spending. Although calls for extraordi- ^ 
nary sacrifice are common, Dulles and Eisenhower suggested another solution' 
in 1954. Since the Cold \Var had becomcso much a matter of threats, making 
the biggest threat possible seemed quite natural. ^ 

The day after Dulles spo(e President Kiscnhower told newsmen that-hc did 
not need to "elucidate"* what Dulles had said.'*^ After that, the speech 
appears to have been^on its way ^oward being forgotten. ^Fhal-no immediate 
criticism of the speech or policy was heard may be attributed in part^to 
American familiarity with the language of the Cold War. The speech in which 
the policy is articulated is filled with references to aggression, both direct and 
implied Nothing had become more coWmonplace m^the context of deterring 
aggression tban the threat of retaliation. Americans had long since bccoine 
used to calling such bellicose Janguage the stuff of peaceful intentions, as 
Dulles had done in the last paragraph of his speech, 

Louis Gerson comments on the favorable timing of the Dulles speech when 
it was presented anc^ explains also why severe criticism ultimately developed. 
^ After the speech, Gerson ))o'\nzs out, '*a series of sensational events drama- 
tized the phrase 'massive retaliation.'". These events included ^'some hair- 
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*raisin^ revelations uf thermonuclear explosions ^c^icd out by tht United 
States at Eniwetok ih No\^cm6cr, 1952^^^^. Ttic world had scac/piy assiitii- 
lated*this fact whci?thc UnitcdSietcTon March I, 1954, dcjo^atcd a hug^ 
h)drugcn borab, t^jJc^pwrfiveness of \vhich far excecdc4^^3^ cx^e^fatioi^j 
^ortTaa* dove loped it..'. . wRen all. this mf< 




ere wa great to-do, a flood of pol 
The two lealding polemicists included one^ 

reDretcntative of the AJIics>.<Lcst^r Pearson, 




^oTi* became 



^tic critic, Adlai ^tevensoiv,* 
and one reafe'Tcntative of the AJIics>.<Lcster Pearson, panada's secretai^ ^bfc. 
state for external affairs and later, in 1957^ winner of a Nobel peace prizeL 
Stevenson criticized the poH^) because it had not been formulated/throUglv 
bipartisan rmachinery. Indeed, although Onlles attributed the decisilon t<^the 
Natio/al Security Council, the speech which pronounced it, a^cprdirf^ to 
* Louvs j, Halle« had been written entirely by Dville*, and "aoparently with 
unl^ ori^^xception even the members of his irrpicdiate pro^ssional staff i^ 
tWe State Department did not know about ft until it^>^'as delivered artpl 
^ /ublished.'*'*^ Stcven^olY^and others criticized the policy^s constituting false 
y e^nomy. Chester Buwles* former amba^sad&c to Ind^ complained tha^he 
/4dministration4hid started "with a budget deAibnydnd attempted to fit our 
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Bowles corltended that^^i^)ad, yatient, positive poli- 
^t to be found in a budgetary bargfifn basement. "''^ 
But the two most searching crKiques wc/c developed by Stevenson and 
Peassun. Adlai Stcvl'nson criticized masjrfve retaliation primariK because 
American choice of action had been limited by the policy: On Marcn 6, 1954, 
in a speech to the Southeastern Democratic Conference in Miami Beach, 
Florida, Stevenson contended that 

there has been . . . little pubh<f curiosity about such a genuinp^ concern 
f as the "new look** in natio;<al defense and foreign policy^ fliad hoped 
that there might be a resurnption in this AdministrauPiT'^f the bipar 
<^5^dL'^i ljynian*s ^^m;fii?tration \vjje1i Secrem; 
^ther prormiiem, R^pt^ incl^j&ing the pre^iden^ 
serv<?d iiT imporj^rfol^ 

ou^^e benefit Q^^ipa/tis^nihip, the 
fyyuny<fifcd this "nj^v^ook.y'jjHias been pres^ 
o/.more for 




program 
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Adrtiinistra- 
ued to us*" 



v^yi.iw*,- money 
ri^ in the large''c^nomy si 
All this nr^l^ans, if^Hric^s ^mythir^, is that if the t^mmdni^ts try 
another Kor^a ^Ny^\ rewfua^ by dnopping atojn bomh^on JVimcow or 
Peiping or (vuirtffcver wc choose-pr else we will concede the los§ of 
inotherKorea-and oreSurnably o^cr countries after tpdt-as "normal" 
in the^course of evems. - ( . ' - 

I^'Ttus a "ney look" or is it a' return u>^e pre-1949 atomic 
deterrent strategy which made some sense ^ fong as wc had a monop- 
oly^of 'atomic \veapons together with a strategic Air i^orceP 'Yet cyd^i 
then It didn^t deter attaqji, and bmugnt us to ihe bnnk of disa'Jtcr in^ 
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Korea, where latom bombs were useless ind we^were only saved by 
h^oic exertion to re-creaK conventional ground fo^rces. 

3ut, you say, we did use the bomb againft Russian and Chinese 
targets for fear of enlargiiypthe war. Exactly, and if yve should now use 
them m retaliation that way it would certainly mean World War III and 
atdmic'^^ounter-retaliation. ^jCMT^the Russians have massive powers of 
retaliation with atomic weapons Just a^ we do, and our cities ^ also 
•^susceptible to destruction. ... ' k » 

Instead of greater freedom of choice, docs this decision to rely 
primarily on atomic weapons really narro\v our choice as to the means « 
and the pigces of retaliation? Are we leaving ourselves the grim choice 
of iriactjgn^or a thermonuclear holocaust? Are we,'*lndeed, inviting* 
' * Mosco!v and Peipi;^g\co nibble us to death? ♦ 

This is the real ^^ger. Th\s is the real problem. Will we turmbrush 
^ fires and/locaUio^tih ties into major conflicts? .', .^^ 

Steven^fe?s primary argument, that massive retaliation^ nai-rowed United 
States choice ^ inaction or thermonuclear holocaust, was also voiced by 
others. For exampre, th? Thailand embass^y asked the United Stites "whether ^ 
the new policy mea^ft that if the Communist Chinese invaded 'Vietnam, or 
Thailand the ^United States would not offer help with ground forces but 
instead would'bomb Peipujg or Mostow.^* Chester Bowles feared the Allies 
would reject the jiew policy. "We may be willing to accept the all-or-nothing' 
risk of^a^tliird* world war which the policy of atoi^c retaliation entails. B«t 
' our war-weary European allies, only a fewfhundred nfiles from Soviet bases, 
would suffer even more grievously than w| fr<jm atongic counter-attack. 
Suspicion that our new^poli^cy incurs unnecessary nsks of a third worid waf 
^ may (\mi^r dampen their enthusiasm for the essentia! task of European 
dcfcns^.""" » 

The pprint of view of European Allies was well expressed by Mr. Lo6{er '/ 
Pearson^ who raised a number of que'stions in a speech to the National Press 
Clubjn Washingi*n, D.C. These questions were esoecially forceful because "it 

_ was unusual for a diplomat to criticize anoth/r nation's pohcies in that 

. natiorv*s capftal.**^ In that speech Mr. Pearson stated: 

The koy words in this sentence, as I ^ee it, arc "instantly," "means," 
'and "our.V . . . From our point of view it is impociant that the "our" in 
^' the sentence 1 have quoted, means those who have agreed together, 
particularly 'in NATO, to work together and by collective action to 
prevent war or, if that should fail, to win it. Indeed, in an earlier part of 
* his speech; Mr. Dulles himself gave that interpretation, when he said: 
^*11ie way to deter aggressidn is for the frea community to be willing 
and able to respond vigorously at places and with means of its own 
choosing.** ' 

But what effect will that have.,i«Mhe othe'r words "instantly" and ^ 
"means'*? 
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Collective action means collective consultation, but that must be 
reconciled with the necessity for swift ajid effective action, Thi^^recon- 
ciliation is not fey, jivithin a singlb gOvenvnent. It is even less easy 
betM^een governments,^ 

* * • * i 

The iipplicit' dilemma is hard to answer. Either the retaliation would be 

instant and Allies (^nd Congffess) could not be consulted, or retaliation would 
follow consultation (but not inst^tly), ^ 

The administration, and ^especially Duljes himself, tried to answer these 
charges. President Eisenhower reaffirmed t*he administration's mmmltmer^t. to 
a bipartisan approach to foreign policy— although hc^iKi^ot explain why 
Democrats had ^^or been consulted in formul^Hrtg :he policy of massive 
retaliation. Dulles Explained that he 
retaliatioTi would be automatic but^^rffat the United^States needed the **ca- 
pacity for instantaneous retaliapcJn" and that "the kc> to the success of this 
policy Iwas to keep a potjpml enemy guessing about the kind of^action the 
Unitecj States might t^ktfin any particular case"^^ -although he did not make 
clear what migjK^eep an enemy from miscalculating the United States 
response. DuIleVs^sured allies that "there wouW certainly be consultation" 
witb'ihe Allied r\ati5ns.,.JSn most of the cases that I caji conceive of*' ^ 
-^although he did not then sFT&wJiow retaliation could be instant. At his press 
conference on Mar^dh 16 Dulles r^jga^ed copy of an article, '"Policy for 
ScCCrr4Xv and Peace/' which^ivas-f^^ in the April, 1954, issue of Foreign- 
Affairs rhcaj:t*ekr'TTiodified and moderated the speech of January 12. 

^JjansJ^^Mtl^gcnthau summarized the process of modifyin| the policy through 
response to crijticism. "Lcstw-^e^arson has questioned it^ Adlai Stevenson iias 
criticized it. Vice Pr^ident NixonTTas d^ife'nded it, Sir John Slessor has 

' amplified it. Secretary Wilson has .minimized it. Admiral Radford and his 
colleagues have set out to "explain" it and endecf by explaining it a.way, 
President Eisenhower has stated that the new doctrinjp is not a new doctrine 
at all, Secretary Dulles has reaffirmed its fewness in a somewhat more modest 
forni."^^ , • \ - ^ 

The most pronounced immediate result of the proposal of massive retalia- 
tion and the debate that followed it, was confusion. James Reston claimed 
that even "the^ Republicans *themselvos are bound to agree that, as of this 
moment, the statements of the President, the Vice President, the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary;, of Defense do not'give'a clear picture of what the 
policy is."^^ But the historical critic is likely to concur with the judgment of 
Louts J. Halle that "the United States cannot be said to have ever had a 
policy of 'massive retaliation,' any more than it ever had a policy of 'libera- 
tion' as opposed to the policy of *containitiont.' "^^ 

Liberation had been.proposed during the 1952 canjpaign*and in the early 
weeKs of the Eiscnho-wer administration as the leading goal of United SrSfts 
foreign polic). In 1954 Johrt Foster Dulles announced that the new stratefgic 
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method of foreign j3olicy was "to retaliatc.instantl^^'Cy means and at places at 
our choosing," A curious incongruity existed bctAveen the*goal of liberation 
and the method of instant xetaliatioc, for that method cannot achieve that 
goal An interesting implication of the rhetoric of massive rctali^tign is tliat, 
although ir is .thocoijghl) consistent with an anticommunist ideology, th'e 
only policy goal it could possibly supp<^rf is tjie one Dulles had.opposcd— 
containment. / - • ^ - * • 

/ # • 

Perhaps the "rhetoric of massive- retalr^tion provided a rationale for redis- 
tributing and reducing military expenditures, for entering into- additional 
alliances and commitments so* that "definite lines icould] be drawrl'to mak^ 
.clear in advance to the enemy that his aggression would tnggfer a massive 
resptonsc by the United States^'^* -^though presumably Dulles also-wanted 
to keep the enemy guessing, ahd,«^^ovc all, for assuring the American, pe'ople 
and its Congress that ^ their \deology was protectc^yi^and promoted hy a 
dynamic secretary of state wlj^o ^'isn't taken in by the Ccammunists." . y 

But the rhetorical fer\'or supporting anticommunis|n did not become/ 
pohcy. Massive rctaliauon, like liberation, remained largely at \\\q level of 
^symbolic treaty of verbalizing, they werb revealed as hoHo^V by*^e French 
debacle at Dien Bien PhU in 1954, the Hungarian jev^ution in 1956, and the 
Iraqi revolution of 1958, m none of ^\vhich ^he United States intervened. "^^ - 

..; .,„■'. ■ 

This analysis of Dvk^s rhetoric is base<i cWicfly on two priijiary propo- 
sals-liberation .and massive retaliation. The conclusions appear supported 
Mlso, howcvcr,»y such other slogans as.^unlcashmg Chi*ng Kai-shck,'* "posii 
tivc loyalt>'"j"agonizmgjrcappra(sal,'* "immoral neutralism," 4nd "the brink 
of war," each* Qf represents language bolder than any subsequent 

action. What can One conclude about the rhetoric of John Foster Pullcs? 

First,^his evangelistic advoQ^jcy of ihc anticommunist ideology gave him 
general popular apd congressional support. D.uUes had his performance as 
secretary' pf state cvaluat^ed not by the wisdom of his policy -but by the 
enthusiasm of the rhcLorical justification for the current United States ideol-* 
ogy. Duflfcs §a\V the Cold War as primai^ily "a moral struggle'' rather than as a 
powcr'political strugglc.^^ Me told the Missouri Bai^ Association on Septcm- 
,bcr 26, 1952, "Whether we like it or not-and I like it-our people are 
predominantly a moral people, who believe ' that our nation has a^great 
spiritual heritage to be preserved."^ As David, S, McLellan put'it, Dulles^ 
"epitoTtiized the ideological and moral fervor of the mandate that the elec- 
torate had given Eisenhowcr.*'^^ By "cultivating Itis own public image as the 
strong man of anti-Communism^" Dulles could "retain the confidence and 
jcspcct of thcVAnjcriCan publi.c."^ ^ > 

Two aspects <)f John Foster Dullcs's character and expc^cncp contributed 
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to his ability to function wcll^as thcgnardian of the anticommunist ideology. 
Dulles as evangelist and as advocate. ThVs^n of a minister, he was an active 
churchman throughout ^lis life. A Presbyteriaii^ he was an elder of his church' 
from 1937 tTl959. t^e chairperson of a commission for the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, from 1940 to J948, to study the bases of a 
just and durable peace^and speaker of the first,assembly of the World Council 
^ of Churches in Amswfennin 1948.^'' He was endowed Nvith a **sensc of 
})redestination"^® and mission to lead the anticori^munist cmsade. 

Another important dimension was Dulles^s experience as a lawyer. The 
^^^^ situation in 1952 seemed to call for "^n advocate's account of the existential, 
circumstances by which to identify itself with righteousness and its opponent 
with cvil."^^ Dulles was well equipped to play that roBc. Reputedly the most 
highly paid^brporition lawyer in Nc)/*York City,''^ Dulles as secretary of 
state "lived, acted, spoke, reacted, advanced, retreated^ threatened, courted, 
summarized^ analyzed, briefed, cross-examined, respomled, app*aied, ob- 
jected, thrust, parried-like a lavi^er."''* Secretary Dulles went about "his job 
with the assurance of a skilled lawyer, able to develop all the elements of each 
side of the case, to make multiple and varying readings, and to remember the 
small print^when it's necessary.^ His pronouncements ... are usually sur- 
rounded by a^hazc of qualificatiolns and pr<y^sos, of interpretations, misinter- 
pretations, and reinterpr^ations."*^ Dulles was the evangelistic advocate for 
^ anticommyoism more than hcxwas the pragmatic diplomat negotiating the 
,f olitical interests of his country. 

Second, in* spite. of his thange-dcma/iding rhetoric, Dulles maintained 
extsting policies. The Dullcs-Eiscnhov^er/foreign policy had an "innate con- 
servatism."^ Liberation and massive retaliation were symbolic appeals that 
did not change the fundamental United States forc^ pohcy since 1947-con- 
tainmcnt. Paul Seabury distinguishes between ;he "declaratory policy'' of 
Dulles as preacher and action policy.''^ Mr. Dulles's actions were mainly to 
crontinue the task of building an intricate system of alliances designed to 
confront the Soviet Urtion with force to counter any effort to expand its 
sphere aggressively. NATO was formed, before the Dulles era>in 1949\ but 
^ SEATO came into being in 1954, and CENTO in 19^9. These were not 
• efforts to liberate c^ivc nations-not in Europe, nor Asia, nor the Near Efast. 
Furthermore, in spitcNof militant rhetoric, Dulles was carcfu] to pres/crvc 
peace. When possible ag^ssivc responses might have provoked war, they 
were not taken, ffhis attribute was noted by Nikita Khrushchev, who told Dag 
Hammarskjold, secretary gcnci^ of the United Natigns, on the occasion 9f 
Dulles's resignation in 1959, "Dulles mvented brinkmanship, ijut he would 
ncvcr^tcp over the brink. "^^ 

Third, lilies harmonized the apparent conflict between an aggressive 
rhctdric and SKxonscrvativc policy, between what- Chalmers M. Roberts 
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termed "the two sides of the same* coin"-thf elements of *'reckle5s brink- 
manship and 9f intransigent standpatism/''* The need for such a resolution/^ 
and an image of the Dulles method is pictured by Joseph Harsch^; 

Ajir. Dulles inherited from Mr. Acheson a public opinion whic 
dehlandcd bold ^atements of defiance against the Communist womi, 
but which also yearned for an end to the Korean Wlar^and release from 
the fear of a grcatef*atomic war. i " 

. The Secretary has marvclously served these coilflicting desires. He 
has appeared to be the crusadiij^lcnight bearing the cross of righteouV 
ncss on his shield, his sword 'upraised against the foe and his voice 
dalling for the charge. But if your glance descends from this stirring 
picture. y(i*ipnotice .that the charger he bestrides is ambling placidly in 
the opposite direction. ^ J \ ' • 

The primary mode of juggling a cautious policy with a bold sutjrlnent is 
linguistic ambiguity. Williani Lee Miller insightfully contrasts verbal 
behavior of the secretary with his chief. "President Eisenhower manages, 
despite his trouble with language, to make his larger meaning come through". 
Mr^ Dulles manages, despite his greater facility with language, to keep his 
larger meanmg obscure.**''^ Mr Dulles's initial gambit appears to have been to^ / 
express a policy statement in language which to an immediate audience of 
determined ( anticommunists would sound satisfy ingly tough but to prag- 
matists might sound guarded. When the language shifted too far from balance 
in the direct^ of ideofo^cal enthusiasm and alarmed critics, Mr. Dulles 
amended som^ of his statements "to meet the protests of those who thought 
he had gone too far."''^ In these ways he ktfpt "the Senate war-wing happy 
8>' (Tis public pronouncements! whije qu4Ctl> paving the way for a settlement 
with the Communist world by uiis actual operations. The day after Dulles 
had resigned as^ secretary' of stitc in 1959, James Reston char^ctenzcd the 

^ Dulles strategy as "dualistic/' Reston illustrated the claim by recalling that 
the Dulles-IJisenhower administrition had "proclaimed a policy of ^unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek' in 195 3, but quietly negotiated an arrangement whereby the 
Nationalist leader agreed not to invade the Chinese mainland withou.t United 
States support."*^ Through such linguistic s(rategies Mr. Dulles could pro- 
rnote .energetically the anticommunist ideolo^ and his owtp image as the 
person ificanon of that ideology, while prescrvitig the cautioUs policy of 
containment ^and peace. Dean Achcson's phrase about Republicans who , 
advocated liberation during the 1^52 ca<npaign seems applicable to the 
rhetoric of Dulles generally He had his "hands on the h(^r;i*' and his "feet on 

\he brakes."" . \ \ 

Fourth,, the rhetoric of Dulles maV^ justly be held responsible for several , 
instrumental effects, each of which has proved disadvanta^ifous to tbe United ^ 
States One immediate consequence was that the ide9logica3|fcnthusiasm made 
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patient negotiation with the communists more di/ficult. Whatever advantages 
the crusading spirit of.hDeration and massive' retaliation may have hSd in 
rcli'^ving .the tensions buik up from the failure of containment to fulfill 
anticommunist aspirations, Dulles's rhetoric could scarcf 1> prepare the public ' 
,to accept small atcamrnbdaions that-might lessen the absolute sw^y uf the* 
Soviet Union- overNtS immediate neighbors. For if, as Hans J, Morgenthau has 
obscrycd, "the struggle between east and west is not primarily a^struggle^for 
power, but a crusade of good against evil, then ... a rregotiated settlement [is 
precluded! . there can b& no accommodation bctweeifsyhostile anVi incom- 
patible moral principles/ \ Given the premise that the conflict isNaainlv 
^ ideological, the conclusion (ollows logically *'that there should be no negotia- 
tions at all with the Soviets and only occasional talkj^o let the other fellow 
know where you stand, and vice versa. '''^^ ^ 

Furthermore, when conditions change and the other fellow becomes less 
intractable,* as the Sovret Union under Khrushchev during the 1^1950s gave 
the impression of becoming,^^ the ideological antagonisms e'scalated by a 
hostile rhetoric would hamstring attempts to settle or minimize differences. 
In short, Dulles's jrhetoric, perhaps appropriate »for cert^n short-term^domes;^ 
tic considerations, had the unfortunate effect of turmng diplomacy *'from its 
traditional function of compropnise and placed [it] in the service of a world- 
wide crusa'de for freedom.*"^ 

Another Undesirablt effect of the- Dulles rhetoric v/as to widen the dis- 
tance between the United State^.and the USSR. Since the iwx)' nations 
negotiated and communicated so little, since both. 'sides viewed their antago- 
nist as not an opponent but as the enemy, they tended toic^the other side as 
an abstraction and to develop d^torted perceptions ui the intentions and 
actions of the other. If a ^h^sh voice was a compensation for a soft hand, 
one might argue that. Dulles did not need to soufd the cry., Many voices were 
contributing to this compensation- On the other hand, the secretary of state 
might have helped ^create a C(;>untei;rhctoric more nearly consistent with the 
sorf of policy he actually pursued. . * 

A third unfortunate result of Dulles's rhetoric iS that it helped provoke the 
United States into making commitments i^vhich, although perhaps effective 
short-term maneuvers, have proved disastrous to long-term American inter- 
ests. The Dulles-Eisenhower approach to rhetorical* justification of anti- 
communism led to "a Jf;ind of reckless proliferation of American commit- 
ments far beyond the true nanonal interest aiid. actual national will to 
sustain.'*'* One must question, for example, whether the political interests of . 
the United States were served b^^the decKion to move into the vacuum 
created by the departure of the French from Vietnam in 1954» a decision that 
unleashed a momentum that cacricd it to unspeakable horror. And yet the 
rhetorically escalated anticommunist .ideology of the 1950s dictated that the 
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United States must fight communists wherever they were involved in conflict 
situations-even with means and at places m their Aoosing. 

^ Consequently, John Foster Dulles could achieve with words what he dared 
not do with deeds®^ and» in the process,' could satisfy maqy Americans thaif 
their secretary of state could stand up to the communTsts. But the price h^ 
paid was to limit sey'rely, during his tenure and long after, the conduct oV 
pragmatic diplomacy in the national interest. Since Dulles, ''fully supported 

^ by President Eisenhower's unprecedented prestige, could have plirsued what- 
evcKoiCcign policies he chose without fear of a domestic opposition," one can 
only agree with the judgment *of Hans J. Morgenthiu that "the price was 
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persistent ^frhn crisis,, withoy^t scem§Tg to communicate on the home front that it had 
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Congress and the School Prayer Issue: ^ 
The' Becker Crusade ' , ■ 

. CHARLE^<f^ SrE.\VART 



.The tontrovcrsy over religious exercises in public schools smoldered for years 
* before 1958 when parents of school children in New Hyde Park, New York, 
brought suit against the New York Board of Regents for a prayer written in 
1955 and recommended for recitation each morning in the public schooU of , 
New York, The prayer read, '^Almighty* God, we acknowledge our depen- 
dence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless^ upon us, our parent^, d*iir 
^teachers, and our countfy.'* Thfr parents appealed thei& c^e y^til'the^Su- 
' prcme Court reviewed it as Engel v. Vitale on June 25, 19^The 6ourt ruled 
6 JO 1 that tTie regents'-^ prayer violated the establishment clause of the Fii^t 
* Amendment ^o the Constitution-** Congress shall make no law respecting an / 

establishment of rcligioa^ or prohibiti^the free exercise ^hereof / ^ 

Reaction to the Scif5reme Court's decision was immediate and furious^fhe 
fundamentalist and tathiolic pulpit, along with conservatiije secuiir and 
religious presses, a/cuscd the Court of outlawing God, of b*cing athe^tic, and 
of supporting cc^munistic materialism. Nowhere was the Court's decision 
condemned^ vylth^more vigor than jn Congress, especially .in'the House of 
Represcn^uvcs. 'George Andrews of Alabama remarked that' the Supreme 
Court had' **put the Mcgroes in the schocrts.and n6w .they've driven God 
out,"^ <vhile L Mendel Rivers of South Carolina declared that the: Court had 
"nmv^officially stated its disbelief in the God Almighty."^ Within, twenty- 
f^ur hours of the Engel v. Vttale decision. Representative Frank J. Becker of 
^ New York introdmced a resolution to amend the ConstitutionjQ_allQW-praycr 
in the public schools. The Court's action, according to Beckirr, was the "most 
tragic in the history of the United States."^ Fifty-four similar resolutions 
were introduced before the end of the eighty-seventh Congressfbut ihcy.dicd 
\n committee.' , ' • 

Meanwhile, two other cases were in the courts: Abington s/: ScSentpp.^z 

case concerning a Pennsylvania statute requiring Bible reading in tlic public 

ft. , * < 
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d Murray v. Curlett, conccp*lng a Baltimore school commissioners* 
on^fng the recitation of tnc^ord's Prayer in the Baltimore public^ 
scbp61s. The Supreme Court considered these cases together on Jur 

63, and decided 8 to 1 that rcjjiiircd Bible reading and the i^cixation Of the 
Lord's Prayer as specified in statutes of Pennsylvania 
violated the First Amendment.^ The school prayer Convcoy^y flared anew 
and the Court's antagonists were certain ^that the U^stfces would not stop ^ 

American life. Represent 

tatives, who had introduced only seventeen/prayer jresolufions into the 
Eighty-eighth (Congress before the June 17'^eci$io»r*^j^ began an all-out 
caijipaign to get an amendment to the House floor where tftey were confident 
of Its passage. » 

T]je school prayer campaign provides an excellent opportunity>tb study . 
the; interaction of tlie persuasive efforts of dedicaied spokesmen and the^ 
machinery of Congrcssiorwl organization, too' often the speech historian 
considers the Congressman as a -campaigner pr as a speaker upon the House 
floor, forgotten are committees, pressure groups, h earings. C ongressional rules 
and traditions, and opposing strategies and ta<itics. The purpose of this essay 
IS to analyze the Becker "crusade" for a school prayer amendment by 
considering the many facets' of persuasive efforts in Congress. 



Eighty-eighth Congress— First Session 

^^Pro-amendment forces wanted to obtain passage of an amendment that would 
aIlow<pra>cr and Bible reading at any government-sponsored activity. Their 
task was not easy. Although opposition to an amendment was as yet neither 
organized nor vocal, the leading opponent, Emanuel CcHer of New York, was 
the ipan prayer amendment enthusiasts least wanted as opposition. Celler was 
chairman of jb^ House Judiciary Committee through which^H^posed 
Constitutional amendments had to pass, and he wa^cmpl^fjlng strategy 

' available to chairmen of Housa committees -delay. Not one of the seventy- 



two prayer resolutions submitted between^^d^ two Supreme dourt decisions 
had even reached the hearing stage. 

Chairman Celler and fellow opponents of school. player legislation felt that 
time was on their side. Frank Becker of New York, the first Congressman to 
introduce amendments into the Eighty-seventh and Eighty-cighth Congresses 
and the campa^ign's unofficial, self-appointed leader, had announced hjs 
intention t<3fc retire after the Eighty-eighth^Congress, and no other Congress- 
man seemed inclined to continue? the crusade with similar zeal. Time would 
also permit the creation of a vjablc opposition m and out of Congress.- If 
Celler could ^all long enough* the major Protestant denominations would 
meet in their^ annual conferences, and several were likely tt) issue statements^ 
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opposing a prayer amendment. Above ^1, opponents of an anlendment 
thou^ht^jhat, as time went on, ^'rational" rather than "emotion ar arguments 
would prevail.^ The campai^ for a prayeY amendment rapidly became a 
. mapeh beCweea Emanuel Cclleij and Frank Becker, both v^ran and skilled 
Ic^lltiv^ tacticians. 

Becj^r knew that h^e could counter CcUfcr's strategy only by applying 
pressure by every means at hisidisposal, I)elay and/pressure thM5#fe»same the 
'opposing strategics for the'duratron of die amendment crusade. On Johe 19, 
^ two .days following the second Suprehie Court ruling, Becker made his first 
move. He announced from the Hoiise floor his intention to file a discharge 
• pCt4^on (the only way -to bypa^ a House committee).'' Sucl\ a petidoiv; 
dimply "discharges" a committee of its povftrs over a given piece of legisl^- 
tionf^in this tasc Becker's House Joint Resolution 9» 

The discharge petition is not an easy route, however.*" Two hundred aad 
eighteen representatives, more than half of the entir<r^ouse, must sign a 
petition before jt becomes i|[f^tive. Congressman can sign only while tht 
House is in session, and all^jOt^ons die with adjournment of each Congress— 
a p«int not overlooked by delaying chairmen. A successful petition, can be 
called up only on the second and fourth. Mondays of each* month and nottat 
all during the ffifal six meetings of a Congress. Thus, tjming and speed are 
impc 

most' difficult aspect of the discharge petition is thetieces- 
sar>' 21S signatures. Bypassing a committee is neither popular among Con- 
gressmen nor^^ptrf^ulated to vvin frienjis amongitommittee chairmen. Congress- ^ 

fuctaftt to sign.'Dccausc they might want to bottle up legislation at 
spnfe future date, became they feel the prpcedure tramples on prerogatives of 
t|ieir peers, becausc/they might be increasingly pressured to sign petitions, 
and because thfe^^ult might be poor legislation. The previous five Congresses 
had had an average of seven petitions filed, and an average of feWcr than one , 
bill discharged and passed on to the Senate. Only two bills hSve ever become 
law by;) the discharge method.^ The value of the petition lies mainly in its 
potential prcssure^n a committee. 

Aware of the reluctance of Congressmen to sign discharge petitiop^, 
Becker wisely prefaced l^s announced intention by saying that never in 
sixteen years ^as a state and national legislator had he introduced, sign'c^or 
voted for a discharge pctitron. But because of the gravity of the/m^osed^ 
legislation and its "spiritual'* rather than "material" nature, itw^tin)e to 
break his career-long policy.*^ Becker's statements secmqi^^^ to 
maintain his credjbility with Capitol Hill colleagues and lojd/^ss the need for 
a^jrayer amcjidment. Regardless of the grave nat^ure of tj^^su^, liowever, he 
would wait several days before officially filing thr petuion to give the 
Judiciary Con^ittce additional time to act. EteCKer could .not be 
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clrargcd with undue haste, with not allowing time for committee action. The 
first step in the pressure strategy had taken place. 

M^nwhile, other Congressmen were submittyig a long list of joint resolu- 
tions calling for prayer amendments. They submitted nine on June 18,.thp " 
day after the second Court decision, and added twenty-two more by July 9, 
when Becker rose on the House floor to announce that he had just filed 
discharge -petition 3 with the House clerk.** He had waited nearly thrc<^ 
weeks for ^omc sign of activity in Celler's committee,,now it was time to act. 
His speech, limited' by the one minute rule, contained three brief points, that 
the introduction of new court cases was making the prayer situation worse ^ 
<^ach day, that he had^al^yays opposed discharge petitions until mw, and that 
it was most urgent for' Congressmen to sign the petition as soon as possible.*^ 
Becker knew that he was gamblihg, but it seemed worth the effort. If the 
petition were successful, a schoo^prayer amendment Toi^ reach the floor 
with time to spare. If it failed to get the required signattfres, the petition 
^ migh't provide the needed ljp*jjprage to pressure teller to move sjn amendment 
through the Judiciary Committ(fc. Ccllcr did not want a pr^^er amendment, 
but abqvc all he did not want an amendment not prepared by his cqmmit^ec. 
If Becker acc[uired Ccller*s ertm'ity, so what; he was retiring a,t the end of the* 
Eighty-eig^fh Congress. ^ ' , . 

Bcck^rf also announced ih his July 9 speech that he wanted to meet with 
the orhcr ^ort^-scvcn rep/csentatives who had submitted prayer resolutions. 
Tl>/purp(jsc was to write a single amendment thjiKhey "could all support, 
manuel Ccllcr was about to face a united and more determined opposition. 
In succeeding weeks Becker repeated jirc same one minute speech several 
times. He cited the increasing danger to religion in America, gave reasons why 
it was proper to sign r^is "petition, and urged immediate action. On. July 16, 
he stated, **I agr^ that Members will not sign petitions having to do with 
things that ^e^aesar^, but I feel that \s|hen it comes to the area "bf Almighty - 
God, ru^ man can usflfthe excuse that he docs not sign discharge petitions.-**^ 
Afji^rall, he hp-d^'^waited one full year for the Judiciary Committee to act. 
Becker ali^jKt?d his position with Almighty God,*an association Congressmen 
couJd^f*m easily ignore. Becker also remarked that he had sent personal letters 

each representative asking for his support and bis signature. Celler an4^ 
other Congressmen were now yndcr constant pressure from amendment- 
supporting Qollcagucs. 

On July 25, Becker got another mini^c on the floor and announced that / 
he had met with some fifty colleagues and that a bipartisan committte of> 
six-three Republicans andthrec DemoCrats-had b^en selected to draw upa ^ 
joint resolution 11^ speech had a decided bandwagon flavor. The numbj/ of~^ 
"signatures are moving up gradually" he assured his listeners. He urged/them 
to si^n the petition *'at the earliest possible moment*' because more y(d mcfre < 
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?s were appearing in the courts.*"* Becker referred to an American Civil 
Liberties Union suit against the "under God^' phrase in the Plc'dge of Alle- 
giance, and conceded, "This is riot a matter of signing a discharge petition or 
disliking to sign a discharge petition* on a piece of legislation that can come^ 
^ before the House at any time." 

AVeek later, July 31, Becker was back on the fl^or with his "speech.** 
.Concerning the signatures on discharge petition 4i, he declared, "We have 
quite i number now and we are ^getting more every day.'**^ He alone^ 
according to House 'rul^s, J^new the exact number of signatures, and he was 
not going lo reveal' the number until it was iin^ressive. Becker xrlosed by 
placing into the Congresstanal RecorcLsin article frorn tT)e Catholic Fr^e Press 
that strongly urged Congressmen <o ^gn the flcrit^n and citizens >to write 
fheir Congressmen. Conservative* feligious and se-cular presses and other 
^grouj^s were beginning to encourage a mail Campaign that evcnt\ially became 
' ^gj^gfthc bipi^st in ^j^^j^ ^gn^of Congress. 

The mon t]^t)tj^^s^ 6d and bad {or both sides in the controversy. ' 

Senate hearings on nine^hool prayer bills ended August 2,'-'and the Senate 
committee took 710 further action.*^ Although Becl&r hajd hope^ for action 
"in that other body,*' he "knew that all f>r;essure arr^ attention w6uld now 
^ focus^on the Hoy^e Judiciary Committee and its chairman, Emanuel Celler. 
Cellcr was uqj joubtedly plt^sed with the lack of Senate action, but lie could . 
hardly ^"wHcomc" the increased pressure's. On A^pgust 19 Becker announced 
froVi* thV, floor that **the^uxtibcrs [of $ignaturesl are increasing every 
' week."*^ Again, he did not say howTn^y legislators had*signed the petition, 
4 but repeated his justification. for filing thc^scharge petition. "1 am afraid the 
only way we can do it [get an amendment] is by way of he discharge 
petition which I aishke. but which course 1 feel I must take because I cannot ^ 
sit idly by and wait year after, year after year for legislation through the 
" Tegular ^^rbcc^s tou correct this tragic decision by the Supreme Court.'* ^ 
BeckcrVcbiisi^t plea for^fellow Congressmen Jpjoiahl^hply crusade'— ^ 
others w^ce^^doi^ so^^very day. Celler remained silent j^jCthcJssi^^ — 

Early in^nSeptrmbcjE^^ljgbipartisan committee completed its work on a 
school.praycr amcrTdni«it^a^?fekct^^ of subhi^tting it first as 

House Joint Rcsolntion 693.*7\^tTvJx^nuir^ su1>m«ted the 

resolution under different numbers''w::^c same" tla 
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The resolirtion r^ad: 




SECTION 1. N^Sthing m this: Constitution shaltsbc^eemed to pro 
hibit 'the offering, reading from, or fistening to phy 
scrip tu fcs7"lf parfi'dpitton therein is on a voluntary 
govern men tailor public schoel, institutjo|;i, or place. 
- SECTION 2. Nothing tbjs Constitutloft-shall be c ^ 
hibit maJkjng rej(ei^ce to belief in, reliance upon, o T^nvokin^ 
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God or a Supreme Being in any govern mc;nt^ or public document, 
proceeding, activity, ceremony, school," institution, or place, or upon 
any coinage, currency, or obligation of the United States. 

SECTION 3., Nothiog^in this article shall constitute an establishment* 
of religion. \ ^ ^ ♦ 

SECTION 4. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have ^ 
been ratified a^an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-founhs of the several 6tates within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by^^ngrcss.*' ^ 

^ • . 

Later in the day Becker stated in the nouse that he had filed the new 

amendment and was placing it in the Congressional Recbrd so all Representa- 
tives would have a copy. "All members can now sign thp discharge petition 
knowing just what the amendment will do,** he remarked.** IiTthe weeks 
that followed, twenty-eight other Congressmen submitted the cbKmiittee'- 
prepared' resolution. There is no record of hovy many signed the discfiarge 
petition, however. ' ' . 

h week after submitting House Joint-Resolution 693, Beclccr dcii\^]rec< hi^ 
usual speech, but stressed more than ever that the dischjirge petition was "the 
only way ^ou a^p going to get a chance to act on this.''^° He spoke of new 
legal suits against military chaplains and the "under fGod'* phrase in the 

•Pledge'of Allegiance, jiqd assured his audience rlfat the Supreme Court would 
outlaw both practices if it got the chance. The joint resolution, once it 
reached the floor and was passed, would end all threat of court action, he 
said. Becker was trying to frighten Celler with the discharge petition and to 
frighten fellbw Congressmen with the spectre of imminent Court actions, but 
neither party showed much sign of fright. This speech seemed to reveal a sign 
of desperation, for Becker's campaign i(Sr\ discharge petition, was not 
producing the results he intimated. ^ T""^^^^ - ' - 

On November 20 Becker addressed the House again^-his final effort in the 
first session of the Eighty-eighth Congress. He announced that, during the 
past week, there had been a "tremendous increase in the rate of signa- 

\ufc."^* For the first time he divulged the number of signatures on the 
discharge petition— 108, or not quite half enoiighr-^ 

^ Becker's^ chief tactic during^a four-month , period was the bandwagpn, 
claiming that "signatures are moving up gr^duafly,** that he was "getting more 
every day,"*' and that "the numbers are increasing every week." Now, after a 
"tremendous increasc^n the rate," he had^ only 108 signatures-hardly a 
landslide. His band\Vagon evidently gained passengers rather slowly, thus 
provoking serious questions about his strategy. When employing the band- 
wagon tactjf^imng-^ controversy, do potehti^f allies^.de^ because they 
^sume that adequate support is bemg gained? And what" tappen$»whd(Pa 
bandwagon does not materialize sufficieatly and both friends and foes dis- 
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cover this fact' Does the persuader's credibility suffer? Perhaps BeckerpetflS^ 
have gained ijiore signaturof by openly admitting that die campaign wasg"oing 
very slowly and by presenting stronger evidence of die danger of new, more 
sweeping court decisions. 

I;i h,is final appeal of 1963, Becker also commented on the massive 
volumes of mail reaching Congressional offices, the greatest in the careers of 
many representatives. The important fact, according to Becker, was that 
individual Americans were waging the mail campaign for his prayer amend- ' 
ment. To accentuate this point, he placed into the rec6rd a letter and petition 
fro^ an eighty-seven-year-old. woman who hidv^alked through her neighbo?^ 
^l ood tp_obtain _250 signaturcs.^^ ^ ^ 

During this firsrscssiorTTjf-^hc^Ei^^ Congress, Becker |?ad dl<^- 

oughl),' establjished his leadership^ thrp7^yc4:misade. He spoke on die issue 
from the House floor nearly as often as all othcTl^pc^ntatives combined, 
and he managed to organizr a bipartisan group that produced ^n amendment 
acceptable to jhe majority of the SnjJreme Court's bpposition>Atthough 
fifty-ei^ Congressmen submitted the new amepdment tmder differentrtmiv 
bers ^d th^ir x^wrwiames, the proppsal became known nati^ally as the 
**Becker Amendment. *^Bccker had built up tyiough publ|(^and congressional 
pressures on his r^luctaji^ fiolleagu<^s to assur<;.so^me actign in the second ^ 
session. The question remained,*' however^ vvould his pfcssute strategy work mV^ 
time tojget an amendment through both chambers before adjoummeru^m tht""'^ 
fail^of 19'64' So far the majority of Congressmen wcrc^esifting Becker's ' 
major tactics association with God and J^lucar ^oTmore court decisions, 
Emanuel C^llSr maintained his^n^Icgr^Sfsilcnt delay and^ 
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The secondjcs^iorTof the Eighty-cigfith Congress convened on January 7, 
1964-^Chairman Celier had successfuH^Pv delayed action in the Judiciary 
Committee for a year .and^ahaif , but pressures irTanthout.^f Congress were 
slowly building to the point>hcre he and hi^ommittee would4iavc to t^ke 
«omc action. Thousands of letters and p?titit)nij»vere coming in f^prrTqvery^ 
state, and sonTc nationally organized groups like ^rojctt-AiTicrica were be- 
seeming active in Becker's crusa3$. Prpjcct Am<;nca crovidedpTSntc^ 
*and postcards so that all a "voter" had-to do was\kn and m,ail!^^Hic 
^postcar^i read **Dear Congressman, I, as one of j^ur vbtqig coiistituents, 
respectfully rec^uest you to sign discKargc petition No. 3 for the Becker 
At^endmcnt to pturn the Bible to our schools. Please let me know whether 
or not .you have^ygn<?d the petition.^ Thank y^oii." Congressmen could not 
„ long* resist this kind of pressure, especially since 1964 was an ^le^ction year. 
they began to wai^p Celier that if he did not act on^raver legislation, they 
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would be forced to sign the discharge petition^ On February- J^, the rfouse 
Republican Policy Committee added to Cdler's problems by passing it t^lu- 
tion requesting Celler to b<5fd hearings end to report a proposal a^ the earliest 
*time.^^ The next day /February* 20, Michael Feighan of Ohio (the ranking 
member of the Uidiciary Co^nmittec^hchind Celler) submitted House Joint 
liesolution 9W. He announced on the House floor that he had introduced the 
amendrpent, that Congressmen had been reluctant to sign the cfischarge 
petition be<fause they feared it *\vould establish a precedent with w^iich they 
— i«-fter.<n agreement»V and that he would be to chair hearings on^the 

proposed amendments. He trusted that hearings would^ be h^Id soon.^^ 

Becker corixinued Kis behind-the-scenes persuasive efforts, but did not take 
his campaign to the House floor until Fcbpuary 20~a month and alialf into 
^i'scchnd session Time was getting desperately short, and Becker's speech 
reflected his frustration. Rumors of hearings had been circulating "fOr 
months and mont'hs^nd months,** he exclaimed, still there was na^pparent 
actron in the cammittclcs^ "I say "to the Members of this House," ffecker 
ncluded, **if you want to drujg this subje^ct to the floor of the House and 
get it^o\^to the other body, in o«k ferret ion to be taken at this session, 
the signtng^4*scharge petition No. J^s the only route by which we will be 
able to do it. "Sl^n^xhe discharge petition now," he pleaded, 14^ Congress- 
men had already don^-SQ>\ t 

On February 25^ BeckcV wa^Jback on the floor. Discharge petitfofi 3 ha*d 
gained one mure signature, and Becker cited a recent flurry of amendments- 
twenty -one since the second session opened— as evidence that pressures from 
"baek 41001 <i** v^ere forcing/apathetic Congressmen to join his prayer amend- 
^cnT>i^paign." Twenty months had passed siftce life firsts res oitij^Qnsha^' 
reachedthtsjudiciary Committee. Too little tiine^emaincd to holdloftv- 
mittce hearings ahi^ get Senate action bcfo£f.J^jTJtr?Rmcnt ofs^ic Eighty- 
eighth Congress, Bcckcr^*^qjmcnjCii<-^Hcd petition was mtts^ly, 
way, for hearings noww^yjiW-t^Iy^d^ on an amcijdmcnt. 

ncxtd^;^--WtKcrretu|nc the floor andcitcS a Icttej^from Emanuei 
C^H^i^-^fticr bid rcspondccf to a series of questions posed in a February 5 
r from Becker. The answers revealed more delay, a staff study had bccri 
^t>^^lcted, the study was in ,thc pagc-prqof stage* hearings would be held 
beforc*>iic /w// committee, and )io itnt^hid yet been set for the opening of 
hearings. "r^«Qijder yvhit the good gentlertran means by *vpry *shortly/ since - 
10 months have pa^^^l^^ejker'dcda red. This was Becker's first direct 
reference to Celler arul^/t^^^^^'^Ied 'a growing exasperation. Again he stressed 

bring-this matter before the 
ose whoN^ave been holding off 
signing, vm^ing for hearings, will r^ali^cirhis, and will sigri^^^ pctjtkfn in good 



-^^^^^^^at the disehar^c^ctition ^CV^i^Tic on^y''wa7 
"'"^ncJusc^^' and added a final plca,^t*l'hopc th 
for hearings, w 
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faith. '*^ Ui^ortunatcly for Becker, Congressmen arc .prone to ^valt great" 
lengths' of time for the ^'proper" Congressional,machinery to function. 

Pressur^ strategics havc^-a way of escalatmg, and Becker's were no dif- 
Tent Tir^ hve threatened 2t discharge petition, then he actually filed a 
'petihiQ{). next he encouraged outside pressures, and finally began to refer 
openly rbKljis opponent, Emanuel Celler. As increasing pr<^sur<^s seem needed 
and are applic^H^cause old ones have failed to produc'Tthc desired results, 
the op^ition otVetv^ccomes more determined than ever and potential 
support^ can be aotagorvked by the heav> -handed approach. Emanuel Cellar 
was obviously not going tcSbudge unless the discharge petition was on the 
verge of passage, ^d other -C^gressmen were obviously»iT0rBa?ng induced 
rapidly enough to join the praycrbi^sadc. / 

Two-weeks later, March 10^ F^^hk^ecker rose to announce that 160 
' Congressmen hadjTou^ si|yned rhr' nf*riri^>fy^j;^Qn^^ the ever increasing 
^'^''uj2£^-^^^''TnaTl7T^^ "I am sorry Mem^rs^cjettingio much fiaiL 

c5mplaining about it (prayer issue), on. the other handTram-vcQjiappy that 
the people of this nation are very much disturbed. There AvaT&irly^^in^ 
wa> ouf of jhe dilemixia-$jgn the pcfcitioa. Becker w a?' constantly trying- tO 
increase the pressures on Congressmen and the Judiciar>' Committee. 

Emanuel Celler had delayed hearings for nearly two years-jong enough in 
the Eighty-eighth' Congress to make passage of a prayer amendment highly 
unlikely ff he wtited much longer, howevciujche discharge petitfop might 
enable Frank Bc^rker to bypass his .committee. Thus, -on ^Vlarch 19*he^»an- 
nounced-^at hcaj^ings before. the fu^ Judiciary Committee would cormpence 
on A^i^l^ and that the ciSnfimittec would hear testimony from a/rintcrested 
parties on all proposed* amendments. ^The nature andf importance of the- 
Nsubject rc-q^ir^that the committee have the best thftiking-o'^ aU ^hools of 
'^^dughf^a3*?OTisideration of the pending resolutions/' he said.^**^ 

Becker had -waited two years foi^Jicarings, aiyd fi^d^t^opcd that they would, 
on* his amcndmcflt ^lone, that a small subcommittee would conduct the'* 
hea>»Qgs^^that"'i^ould hcar^sdmony from a limited number of Congress- 
men, amNttiat the hearings would Jast no npore than two weeks. Obviously, 
^CcIIcr {lad otfib^^Ians. On March 23 Becker angrily accused Celler of devious 
delays; and cfiargcd that tlTe i^tarting date was two weeks later than he had 
been led to expect, was a little '-amazed," he said, tfi^t Celler w.ould 
schedule the star^ of such impbis^nt hoarings'on thc.ppening day of the New 
York Wood's Fair.^* He'might hav^a^^d that only'aft old pro could have 
planned so well. One hundred and 'sixt>M&nejeprescn*tatiVes had now signed 
his petition, and Becker declared thkt only a iWcmore votes were needed to 
get an amendment before tht H gusc-fiftv-scvcn wouttkappe ar to be a large 
"few." She discha^y^-^^T^^1^vvas probably the only hope i 
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it was too late in the EfgtTfy-eighrh Cpngress to hold heanngs,-to get out a' 
report, to hold deba^e^ ta send the result to the Senate, and^for the Senate 
to act, but many pro-amendment . Cing'ressmen siilf would not sign the 
^petition. ' « • ' 

Becker and his allies had wanted ^hearings so they could persuade the 
Jfirdfciai^y CotnmKtee to wnte anci.to submit to. the House an amendment that 
would allow prayer and Bfblc reading at an) govcrnmerttally sponsored 
i^jThis goal was virtually impossible to achieve in the spring of 1964. 
The con trov^Tsy-^i^as nearly two years old, and the thirt)-five member 
commjttee— thc^imrnediaT?*5u4yincc" to be persuaded— was seriously, divided 
over"* the prayer" issue. Nine c^?mnmt?tmciihad sponsored resolutions 1'or 
amending the Consricution, six of them eventuall)^ testified at the hearings. 
The actions of chairman Cellcr^dcsharp cfoss-ex^a^rn^ of witnesses b> 
such committeemen as James C. Corman^^o'f ^aUfomia^^acob H. Gilbert of 
New York', RoFarut\^M-ibojiati o( Illinois, and George FrSehn^r^of Arizona 
showed "the strong opposltionjon the committee. Witnesses also ^aced a 
problem comm^fPTo^ many Congressional activities— failure ^of committee 
^men^gte to at^nd ^he hearings. During the first six days when mos^ Con; 
g res smun testified, an average of only twen^ of the thirty-five members were 
present. Ip acfdition, pro-amcndmcnt witnesses faced orie of the .House's best 
qualified committees. All but one comrpittecmcn were lawyers, and. only four 
were freshmen in Congress. These factors coupled with the sch*eduled testi- 
mony uf numerous pro-Supreme Court constitutional experts, cl^r^ men, and 
educators meant that Congressional witnesses would have to establish argu- 
ments able to withstand strong counter persuasion. Added to these problems 
^as the antagonism caused^ by the as yet unsuccessful ,^mpaign for a 
discharge petition and efforts to bring public and Congressional, pressures 
upon Celled and the*JudiciafyX3ommittec. 

The best strategy under the circumstances rhight have l^een the following. 
^) y^^^ number of witnesso^ Congressional' ^nd otherwise, sg the 
•tefnngs*-w©tird last.^H^y orW?5ir. t|llK ^c^s, (2) select witnesses^ecausc of 
particular competencies (education, theology ..constitutional I^nT) and'prfsJf^ 
or power. (3) organize the testijnony .to avoid needless rejfetifion of the same 
arguments. (4) present rca^ns for an amendment that'could be carefully 
explained and substantiated, 0)'^tvuid extreme exaggei*ation or oversimpjifi- 
cation of important facets of the p^^^^t^sissue? and (6) refCitc? opposing, 
argvments, especially those presented by anti-attx^idment witnesses. Frank 
Becker's comments before and during the U£^np irfttkate that he would 
have preferred such a.strateg^'.^^ Lack of rfTf^rrriTinTT iTfrrnjy^ t^nllf i^nfi, ' 
including Emanuel Cellcr. frustrated his desires. 

Celler evidently extended invitations to nearly any on^^^^Uujriight ^arYt to 
testify, especially Congressmen. To BeckcrVdTkgnn, a great many ini 
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and organizations accepted the invitations. When the hearings ended orf June 
3-a precious month and a half later-193 witnesses (102 from Congress) had 
'appeared before Cellcr's committee and another 130 had submitted written 
statements Ninety-six of the 102 Congressional witnesses opposed the Su- 
preme Court's rulings and took the opportunity to present their cases to the 
live audience qn Capitol Hill and the watchful one back home. Other 
witnesses represented groups like the Children's Bible Mission, the Committee ^ 
for the Preservation of Prayer and Bible Reading in the Public Schools, 
Project Prayer, International Christian Youth of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and Return the Bible to' the Schools Campaign, all wanted a chance to ' 
persuade the committee to act on prayer legislation. Becker could not end the 

^ long parade of witnesses,Mthough he did complain on-dic Hou^c floor that 
+ie had asked for only five witnesses and a couple of weeks of hearings. He ♦ 
charged that Celler was scheduling hearings for only iv^o or thre^ays a week 
to delay as long as possible The charge was justified since the eighteen 
day-long sessions were scattercti over a month and a half. Celler had to be 
careful not to antagonize his Congressional colleagues and, except for Becker,, 
he apparently- succeeded. An»ple, opportunity ^o testify seemed to please 
pro-amendment Congressmen."^ 

When the hearings opened at 10 00 A.M. on April 22, Becker took the 
stand" (Celler scheduled Congressional witnesses first) and testified for the ' \ 
entire morning scssion-two^^^totK;^.and five minutcs.^^ A recurring illness 
prevented him from continuing his p^irsuasivref forts at the ^^rnoon session. 
Other Congressional witnesses anxiously took his place and appeared one 
after the other until the afternoon of the third day. Finally,'' B. F. Sisk of 
CahfojTiia appeared to speak against the multitude of proposed constitutional 
amendments, he was witness number sixty-six. Chairman Celler grcjted Sisk 
with the comment- "Wc had a procession of Congressmen on the other side 
and 1 wanted to say you ai-e very much like a breath of cool air in the heat of 
summer." This was one of Ccllcr's rare expressions of personal feelings, .and 
a few days l^ter he aijd Representative«-Sisk drew a sharp rebuttal frim 
Congressman Steven Derounian of New York»" Celler did not deviate again 

^from hisvstrategy of sittnce until after the hearings imdcd in June. The 
anti-Court assault ?bnt|n*utd for' another three days- and twelve, witnesses 
(including another two^hours with Becker) hfiforcj second defender of the 
Court's decisions appeared, the first non-Congrcssionarwitncs5r^ ^ 

* The great rush of Congressmen to zhc hearings ended on the sixth day with . 
the s(5ore 86 (84 Congressmen, 1 clergyman, and 1 ftoyern or-Gc orge Wallace) 
against the prayer rulings arnHTd Congressman, 4 clergymen, and 1 law 
professor^ for the rulings. Tcstimcfny at the next twelve sessions dfffered 
markedly. Fifty-four of 101 witnesses (five of twelve Congressmen and 
forty-nine of eighty-four law professors, clergymen, educators, and pressure ^ ^ 

k 
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group spokesmen) defended the Supreme Court's prayer decisions. This 
apparent evolution at the hearings had several implications for Becker's 
crusade. First, it suggested that the tide had begun to turn against amending 
the Constitution, a point Celler was to, make once the hearings ended. 
Second, Congressional testimony stood in sharp contrast to that of other 
witnesses. And third, anti-amendment witnesses tended to have the last word 
at the hearings. 

The scheduling of witnesses. Congressmen, first, and in random order, 
denied^ Becker any phance to organize his forces. A Congressman with 
seniority and influence might be bracketed between colleagues with little 
either. One Congressman plight deliver a^ forty-five miiwe statement and 
answer questions for a'^ hour, while the next might deliver a two myiute 
statement and answer no questions. Major reasons why Congress should 
overturn the Court's actions were repeated again and again with little new 
being added! Occasional!) a witness would apologize for presenting the same, 
arguments as his colleagues, but he would continue to do so. The iHajor' 
arguments and frequency of occurrence were as follows: 

'1. The Court's rulings were contrary to 69 (of 96 witnesses) 

American heritage and traditions. 

2. The'Court's rulings would lead to re* 64 

movaiof all vestiges of j-cligion^ 
from American "official tJr govern- 
r^iental activities. 

V 

3. The Coart's rulings were contrary to 63 ' 

the desires of the vast majority ^ 
df Americans. ' * 

4. The Court had outlawed "voluntary" 55 

prayers and Bible readings. 

5. The Court's interpretation of the ^54 ^ 

First Amendment was too narrow * 
and wrong. 

6. The Court's rulings were tampering * 46 

with religion when it was most need- 
ed in American life. 

7. The Court's rulingsjiad caused confu- 32 

sion and religious disstTnsiorf. , 
Not only* di5 Congressional witnesses recite the same points with monot- 
onous repetition, but thiy generally failed to support and to explain thcip 
adequately. For instance. Congressmen continued to cite Harvard's Law 
School Dean, Erwin N. Gnswold, as a supporter of a prayer amendment even 
after he had sent a letter to Emanuel Ccllcr saying that he had opposed the 
prayer decisions but was "against any amendm<ints to the Bill of Rights.""'* 
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Witnesses would greatly exaggerate one point and then oversimplif) the next. • 
For example, several Congressmen charged that the Supreme Court had 
cstablislicd athcism*as the state church and that children could not mention 
God in a school building. "^^ The highly complex issue of the "^luntary" 
nature of religious exercises got the reverse treatment. Whereas (fie Supreme 
Court had contended that religious practices in the schoolroom might subject 
the sroa^l child tounjusti^ed psychological and social pressures, Congressmen 
retorted that thcv had attended public schools where prayers and Bible 
reading were part of the morning ritual and had faced no dilemma,**^ 
There fo re ^no problem existed when the religious exercises were voluntary 
because ^B|ld 95uld simply remain silent if he opposed the ritual. 

Few Vongressionaf witnesses attempted to refute arguments "against 
amending the Constitution. Frank Becker's effort during his first appearance 
before the .comrxjittee was perhaps the best. He conducted a point-by-point 
jebuttal of an article by Shad Polier, chairman of the Govpming Council of 
the American Jewish Congress.^* Since the majority of Congressmen testified 
before anti-amenjment witnesses appeared before the c^bmmittee, oppor- 
tunities to refute specific witnesses were scarce. However, mpre Congressmen 
could have followed Becker's example and answered "opposition staterncpts 
that had appealed in the, press. A few of the later Congressional vvitncsses^iid 
refute carHer testimouDy. For example, James C. Fulton of* Pennsylvania, a 
Presbyterian, reacted to the statements of leading spokcsm£jj.-for the United 
Vresbytenan Church. **You see, churches are institutions," Fulton said. **In 
some churches there has gotten to be the feeling that their's is the only 
institution, and they are the only way that any person can have an approach 
to God.""*^ More Ct^ngressmen should have devoted pan of their testimony 
to refutation. 

Hearings at this stage in the prayer controversy fitted perfectly into 
Emanuel (feller's strategy of delay. Valuable weeks slipped by with adjourn- 
ment drawing nearer, and the very existence of hearings blunted Becker's 
charge that the Judiciary Committee was not acting on prayer resolutions. In 
addition, few Congressmen were likely to sign the discharge petition until the 
hearings ended and then only after waiting to see if the committee would file 
a report and send a resolution to the floor. ^ ' 

The hearings drew to a close on June 3, and the futile x^ait for Celler to 
file a report began » Frank Becker waited two weeks be^fore taking his 
campaign back to the House floor on June 15- After wprking nearly two 
years to- get hearings on prayer amendmet^s, now there was no report from 
the committee, he declared.^^ The discharge pctirron 'needs Orily fift/^two 
signatures, Becker pleaded, and "time is^run^jiing out on this session." Only 
five Congressmen had signed the petition sinccCeller announced hearings on 
March 19. ' 
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Becker reti^ned to ^he >lpo> on Juqc-^^ b> ftrmarks' attributed to 

Celler, that^thc tide of x?pinioi%vas lumilig agaiflit ;^^mending. t^e Constitu- 
tion Just opp>)site H^aS happchmg, Becker ,exclai^ed. Celler had^onanaged 
to rush .tfic >z\y\\ rights bili^Vough i^is committee, ^^^w^lry would he not do the 
same for p?ayer, for^God?,^ 'Becker askedi"^ The discharge, petition was the 
only waV to^gct an'amendme^nt^to the floor f ot^ vote. On July 1 he placed 
into the reoorcl a sxatemcncVl^' tVt (Xpen Bible Standard- Churches that 
strongly f;avored a pr^iyer amendment. According to Becker, this ^as ade- 
quate evidence that the tide was sail in hiUavor.^^ Neatly a mpnth later, 
July 29, he said it was **qu>ite evident now to*evcryone that, the chairman of 
the Conrupittee on the Ju4ici^r>^ does not intind and will not bring in^ 
resolutron./' "We need les^. than ^0 signatures rio^ in otdcr tp bring this to 
the 218, required," Becker (ileddcd,**^ Duscharge iKtitiorTl fiad picked up 
very few Signatures since thc^arings ended in June. Xhc'. bandwagon had 
stalled., ^ ' ^ 

BeWer \Vas\probably correct .in hisVlaim that the tide of public opinion 
had not nirned^^hart was happeningjn late ^ring and early, sufnmer, 1964, 
jyas fticreased vocaijzatibn of oppoiition viVs, k phenomenon that seemed to 
Indicate a change m poirit-oY-view. The heaVingsVnfltd with the nfejoriry of 
non congressional witfiesseSjagairidf amending the\consntution. A few deys 
later 222 'of the nati^Vs l^adfng constitutioi^l lawyers, including fifty-five 
^ law school deans, sign^ a petition against any^ prayer ametidmen^.'*'' Mean- 
while religious gro^ips like tht Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and the 
'National CouncibQfjphiirches jnadc the^r opp6,sifion public, fhe witnesses at 
the hearingss cons^tutionaf law^'cijs, and rcligiytis leaders wer* not changing 
their views '^ut only making them known.. Celler's hoped for 'Viable opposi- 
tion^' wa^ becoming a Va'Hty, Ue tide of persuasive efforts h,ad. cviden\^ 
changed. ^ ' * ^ . 

The greatest blow to Becker's crusade came in June when the Supreme! 
Court ended its tei*m by refusiagi*^o rule op baccalaureate services, religious 
'tests for teachers, religious programs, religious cchsus, ahd showing pjE| reli- 
gioi^ films in public ^hools, as well as the **In God VVp Trust" inscription on 
coiifs 'and•t^c "un^der God" phrase in the Pledge'of Allegiance."^* Gone was 
Becker's major argument that the Supreme Court Vquld outlaw all religious 
practiccf iil^ot-stopped^by aiL^amcndn^ent. Ir^itnediatc aotion on pray/r 
legislation no longer seemed so necessary. y\ 

* 'During the loftg battle ov6r i praycjx^endmcnt, Emanuel Celler liad' 
-remained virtyall^^ silent, both and^^ of. Congress. The only time h.c hacK 

voluQtaixil y mrnr ir inr d th; issue 'in^ ifousc was gn M^rch 19, 1964, wh^ 
♦h<*announced the sched^yn^pf ' fiea rings . But in.^^dy August h^^remarkcd' in 

an Associated Press releasee that Congressi6narm^r^ad reVepcd^andX^/as-fiow 

running strongty again$t amending the First Amendment, and added. '^There ^ 
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i«-not the slightest doubt, now, that Congress will "never approve this arifend- 
ment The people have had a chance to learn what really is involved here and 
in the light of mature reflection and sobtr judgment they have made it clear 
they do not want the first amendment tampered with.'"*^ 

Becker rose on the House floor on August 11, press clipping in hand, and 
delivered the strongest rebuttal and challenge of his entire campaign. "Mr. 
Speaker, I woulJ:hke to dispel some very unjustifiable claims made by the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee," he began. After citing two * 
passages from the press release, Becker issued several challenges: 

First. My amendment does not in any way change or alter the first 
amendment, llie Supreme Court did that. 

Second I challenge the gentleman from New York, to bring* an amend- 
ment to the floor of the House. If it is his contention that Congress will 
never approve it, then he shoufd have no concern about b'rmging it to the 
floor: for debate and vote. ; ? 

1 knpw he is afraid to do this, and it is a tragedy that one man in the 
Congress can so block the will of the American people. 

i further challenge the gentleman's statement that mail is mnning ' 
heavily against an amendment to permit prayer and Bible reading i» 
public schools. I have made a personal check with many Members of 
the House, and the results of many questionnaires sent out by Members 
mdicate clearly that the American people are overwhelmingly in favor 
of such an amendment. The answers on Members' questionnaires run 
between 75 and 95 percent in the affirmative. 

I am inserting this newspaper article following my remarks, and I say to ^ 
the chairman of the House Committee on the Judiciary that I am 
perfectly willing to have this matter come before the House and go td 
the people through their various State legislatures to<lctermine the will 
of the American people. 

I challenge the gtntleman from New York to do the same. 
» • 

^ Beaker ended his challenge by placing the Associated Press release into 
the Congressional Record, " i 

Emanuel Cellcr," as might be expected, did not acknowledge Becker's 
challenges Perhaps Becker should have challenged Cellcr earlier in the cam- . 
paign and 'clirectcd stronger attacks against Congressional opposition to a 
school prayer amendment. However, both tactics could have antagonized 
potential supporters and even strengthened the opposition. 

The 1964 Presidential and Congressional campaigns were getting underway 
and adjournment was near. Cellcr could remain silent and allpw time to^mtK^ 
out. Becker's August 11 speech, the strongest of the campaign, clin^aJccdfhis 
crusade for school prayer. Neither he noj?»any other Congrcssm;nf addressed 
himself to the pram: issue/again untiTOctober 3-thc#day tjK^i^ighf^-eighth . 
• Congress adjouii^(«^hrtH^iast sp<*ch 'as a Congrcssmanv^^cjik 
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results of letters he had sent to Roman Catholic bishops in the United States 
and then delivered his epilogue* **t)fisyses§ion 'comes to an end without the 
.Congress taking any action on pfiV/Ojnstitutional amendment House Joint 
'Itcsolution 693. I regret this mop<<than I can put in words, and while I will 
not return to Congress aext^.^j^r, I shall not cease in my efforts to restore a 
17 3 -year right 'tt> thp^'^Cpatffican people/'^' 




Conclusion 



fused 



Frank Becker led thp^^ongressional campaign for a school prayer a^ndment 
\vith considerablp^inessc. He did succeed in uniting pro-amMmient forces 
ind helpjtrd u>^ousc massive public support for prayer legislj«^n. Why, then, 
^did he fa^Ho secure a prayer amendment? ^ 

iVUrty tactors probably accounted for the defeat. Congressmen were 
ij^^ to becomeinvpU'cd^ the highly*volatiIc con^^ersy, others hesitated 
^o^i2>.m'^^u\'r^^^ek^r^^oi Rights, and still othdjf saw the discharge of a 
fridiTient a^ a dangerous precedent^fhus, enough CongressmA 
to sign thc/<3ischargc petition, and B^Pcr's bandwagon stalled at 178"* 
signatures— forn^hort of the 218 needed, jjr '* 

Opposing ysfrategies may also have bc^r signiffcant m Becker's defeat. The 
user of a -pTessure strategy in Congresyjnust operate from a power position^ or 
at least be able to promise future aBport or opposition. FranJ^ Becker held 
no important power position, wJmc his leading opponent, Emanuel Celler, 
was chairman of the Judiciar)^ommittec, a recognized power in the House 
of Representatives, and had^rvcd in Congress longer than Becker. In addi- 
tion, Becker had announcra^his retirement plans and thus could not promise 
support or opposition. feller intended to be around for several more years 
and could promise or^iSnrcaten both opposition and support. 

Once committed^o the prcssufc strategy, Becker had no choice but to 
escalate the type and degree of pressure when desired results did not materi- 
ahzc. Threats from constituents, pressure groups, and fellow Congressmen 
might have alienated potential supporters and nydc the, opposition more 
determined to resist. Also, each time Becker spoke on the issue-mainly to^ 
keep the issue alive and to add pressure on his coTlc*|jues-he ran the chaffcc 
<)f saying something that might antagojiizC a possible ally%. Perhaps Becker 
assumed that if all else failed, massive public ojMoion would forc^the House 
to act. No doubt many Congressmcnjlid Testify at the hearings and did sign 
the discharge petition because of pressucfi^^from back home. However, the 
jnajority^ of Congxcssfncrv waited^far Jirdiclary Commiaee action— the proper 
-•^innclJoHegislation. ~ ~, / 

limanucl Ccllcf's sfratcgy jii silent delay generally ^oided tht pitfalls of 
Be^kef^rpressure strategy^ Inaction does have thcp^Jtential for antagonizing 
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Congrcssiornal colleagues, but Ccllcr skillfully, avoided delaying too long. 
Co*m«nittce did actf blut very slowly. Ilcjjfovided the opposition with adc- 
^ t|uate opportunity to testify (jn behalf of an amendment, tbeccby pleasing t^e 
oppQsitiori lexcept Becker) and delaying beyond the poin*t of possible legisla- 
tive action The dchy strateg>6 also provided enough time for the eventual 
ynd^mining of Becker's fiiajorv tactics. ;the Supreme Court'^ refusal* in xhe 
spring of 1964 to he4r'several new **religious practice^* cases struck heavily 'at 
Becker*s fear taeiio. For months he fiad predicted new Court decisions a^'nsr 
religion in government, then his prediortons w^qre proven wrong |ust when his 
campaign desperately-pceded newTife and suppo/t. *lf th'e Court had outlawed 
just one more religious praietice, Becker might have won. Opposition to a 
prayer amendment by n humber of refigious orgar>izatiqns*and the piajority of 
religious witnessc^ac the hearing undoubtedly weakened the alignment of bis 
crusade with Almighty God,*Again, this happened late in the-campaign when 
Becker desperately needed support. • 

Cleanly the critic of Congpcssional rhetoric must realize that*at ^jntes all of 
the available means of persuasion cannot overcome opposition bolstered hy ' 
Congressional structure, rules^ antf traditions. The'critfc must also realize^hat 
a single speazh is likely to be only a smaiPpart of the effort to^crcate a piece 
of legislation. Persuasivc^f forts in Congress of necessity involve committees. " 
committee chairmcnfpressurc:|rou hearings, 'rules and regulations, public 
ojiinion, <?w^^s|5ccchcs from't^ft^oor. .\ ^ 
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Johr^ F.: Kennedy at Houston, Texas, 
I \ SepteRib^r 12, 19^0 



HERMANN G. STELZNER 



"Vyith such a-man in office the myth of th^ nation would 'agaia be' engaged, 
^ %nd the fact th^t he was Catholic would shiver a first existential vibration qf 
* consciousness *into the mind of the White Protestant"* Norman. Mailer's 
, forecast illuminated an Essential element in John F. Kcnoedy 's contest for the 
' presidency aiW^ovembcr, I960,- approached, 

^Evcn straightforward, comrpe^tators sensed the shiver. Shortly before 
election day, 1§60, George Gallup polled the citizenry and the data reflected 
. • the tensions within the electorate over the religious issue. Gallup could n9t ' 
easily determine :thc "full innpact*' of the issuc^concluding that it "would not. 
be felt" much l^eforc November. 7, 1960. Citizens, Gallup observed, were*, 
struggling. Some "PrJUc^tints now in tjjc Kennedy camp" were "in conflict*^' 
an4 sinajlarly "CaSthQlicfc . .\ now supporting Mr. Nixon ".Were doing, so "\vith 
some mis^ivi^gs.*!^ La/cr, with*-thc fact of Kennedy's aCSsassinationlin 1963 
casting 4ark shadows on' the landscape ^ thp collective c^nsci^'nccs William ' 
G^. Carletoj^ analyzed the ^oliticaY issues of tHe 1^66$ ancj judged that'**only 
the religious . . . [issue] will loom iargp in history."^ = ' ^ ^ 

Looking back, *Was the mcanfcg of the Essential element j-ecognizpd? Was it 
^ made manifest and tangible for the American citizens? A touchstone for these 
ques(ions is Kennedy's address before the Greater Houston Ministerial Asso- 
ciation on September 12, 1960, two months before election day. Uwxtncc 
H. Fufchs concluded that "no President has ever made as 'important a speech 
* on jrhurch-statc matters" as did Kenedy in HqMSton.'*, Theodore Sorensen, a 
^Ktnncdy advisor* andj snccch writer^is Reported to have said of the 
immediate occasion' can win-or WSc the cleetion right there in Houstort 
orf i^nd^ynrnfot/'^^jy^nhing or losing for Sorensen referred to the imrnediatc 
conlj^t for tl)c^i^sidcn\:y betwefcn John F. Kennedy, the Democratic noirxji-'i ' 
Nixon, ijnc RcpuhlicanuBut partisan politics palc<n the 
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hindsight of tht impact^ of a speech and ai> elc<?tion^. The observations of 
Mailer and Gallup and the judgments of Carfeton, Fuchsf and ^orensen 
suggest that Kennedy's Catholicism forced the electorate to struggle with 
itsdf as it sought to give pieanings and values to Kennedy's candidacy and to^ 
the larger question of the tension between religion and poljtics in the life of 
the countr}. Kenned) 's Houston ministerial address was atpolitital statement 
for support of his candidacy For the presidency, but it was also^ important 
rhetoricaj act that helped to shape and give meaning to future churclvstate 
relations, which had been s-rt In motion historically by the niaRirig^Of artier 
nation and partial!) worked out between '1620 and 1960, from the Puritans 
at Plymouth to the confrontation at Houston. - \. 

Thcrp is no reason to develop here the centrality of the religious issue 
the presidential campaign of 1960.^ ^otb Kennedy and Nixon felt its pres- 
ence, both sought to avoid exacerbating itjJKennedy often said that the 
emphasis placed on his fcaiholicisnv^^evcntcd him from doing justice to far 
more compelling issues,^ In his introdMCtion to the Houston ministers, he 
indicated that war, hungpr, ignorance, and despaij trai^ccnded the religious 
issue "While the so-callea .religious issue is necessarily and properly the chief 
topic here tpnight? f»waRt to emphasjgzq from fhe outset that I believe that 
iiave far more critical issuesjn the 195lj 'election. . . . Th^ real issues . . . ar* 
not religious issues— fOr war and hunger and ignorance and despair know no 
rchgious issue. * /" 

Kenncdy*s acknowledgement that the **peligious issue" was **necessarily 
and pr'opcrly the chief topic*\was his formarrecdgnition of its importance 
to his immediate listeners. In terming the issue "so-called,'* Kennedy indic 
cated his personal view that the matter was much^lcss,central and gerrnAnc to 
the body politic and that citi2C»yThdst define and order i^es and distinguish 
between tha tsscntial ami the nonessential. Mis evaluation suggests a subtle 
rhetprical question If ^'people' could i>ot grapple successfully » with religious 
differences, howevcxirnportant they were, could they hope to cope \vith*the 



social issues affecting *thc cpllectivc body politic? The tensed' polarities, 
**chicf* versus^ "so-callcdr** imply that the inability to sec dearly |5 much like 
blmd faith and neither is a redeeming virtue for political and religious leaders 
or citizens. , i " " ' 

Kennedy's istroduction centered on the in}m£diatc issue aVd audience. 
But tHc Reverend Mr. Herbert Mcnza, vice-president and program chainpan of 
the Greater Houston Ministctial Associatiort and Jntroduccr Of Kennedy to 
the congrcgarton, sought in his remarks to provide a historical orientation to 
the top4c aod to establish a climai^ an3 context for Kennedy's address. "The 
i program,'* he sajd, "had been motivated by^ the religious issues in \\\€ 
campaign -issues, that .are^ not mo(j^rn."* Noting tliat **extremists on both 
sides" have tended to dominate the debate," the Rcvvend Mr, Menza^ 
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offered a different approach. **The problem is to piac^ it in perspective arid 
to determine where the candidate standsjn relation to that perspective."? 

Mr. Mcnza's recognition of **issues that are not modern" not only antici- 
pated some of Kennedy's ^specific historical allusions, but also recalls that the 
matter of church-state relationships has roots in American history and litci:a-. 
ture» especially in the election, day sermons prcachfed in the colonics an'd 
particularly those in Massachusetts where the tradition began in 163*4 an<;^^ 
continued until 1884. Preached by^ ministers chosen by civij^authonties, 
election day sermons were trcatiscs'on the nature of the gbvc^or and the 
governed and,^of the relationship of church and state, ihcy were o^porivnities 
"to announce the means of keeping the New England way purc'land func- 
•tional,"^^ and they ^*helped tq shape t^e traditions of the Inaugural, Foubth 
of July orations, and State of the Union messages."" » Although. Kennedy's* 
immediate concern is political, his basic theme .is similar ^o ;hose/ouni(^in 
inany election day sermons. In Houston, howcVer, tfiere was an ironic reversal 
of the secular anjj ecclesiastical roles. , • ' if » 

l^O^dy's appearance bef'orj^ thc»Houstt)n Ministecial Association was the . 
resulrt>f circumstances over which he had no control. In July,' 1960, both 
Kennedy and Nixon received invitations^ro appear.** Nixon accepted but^ a 
later conflict in scheduling fortcd him to cancel. Kennedy did not Yespofid ^ 
immediatciy to the invitation, he and his advisors bjelievcd that the religious , 
^k§ue shoufd be Randled frankly, but tc> prevent backlash they plann<^d to,' 
dcvc^Sgk late in the campaign. , ^ ^ 

IIowe\Tr>Ci^ts m^l^^^ On September 7, 1960, the National 

Conference of Citizens for Religious Freedom, agroul^of 1^0 rpinisters and, 
laymen led by the Reverend Dr. Norman Vincent Peale^f New York and th© 
Reverend Dr. Harold John^Ockepga of Boston, met^in Washington. The 
conference, called 'The Pealc Group*- after its nationally knovvn chairman, 
asserted that a Catholic President would be influenced by his church: "It is 
Vi!^^"^^^^^^^^ ^^iF * Roman Catholic President wo.uld not be undcV.ex;rcme 
pj^urc^by; the hierarchy of his church to' accede to its policies with rcspeci 
to foreign relatrofiTln rnattcrs,5including represcryation to the Vatican.."^^ 
•Srha conference)* further concluded that thc'rcligious issue was .not created by ♦ 
the candidates* The "nature of tfic Roman Cikthoh^ Church" 'treated it:** 
**Finally that there is the 'religious^issuc* in the prc'sent political campaign is 
not the fault of any oa^didatc. It is created bvy the nature of thfc IToman ' 
Catholfc Church which is, iif^5""^\je5^^^^rscnsc^ » churth and a temporal 
state'."'"* • > * 

Becau$.c the "prestige of tjic Rfiverend Norman Vincent Peajc h^d .! 
given j-espcc table leadership to ancient fear ^nd prejudice," Kc^lY^cdy de-^* 
cide'd with "considcrtiblc rductance/^^ to accept'thVinvitation extended by 
the noustdiT-Ministcrial Association. If we take him af his word, 'his k||uc- 
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tancc is not casiT^^ cx plain c dr OQAugust 25, 1960, Kdnncdy had received a 
report from the Simulatics CorporalioQ^at on the rehgious issue "the net 
worst has been done.'**'^He would "no?lb5€^urther from forthright and 
^^==pccl§tcrn attention to the rehgious issue, and cou^i>gain/'*^ Perhaps Ken- 
nedyV hesitation rc^sultcci from his fechng that "The^ealc Group** had forced 
^-hitn to meet thcj^e cariieV than he had planned.Sja^iicall>, had Kennedy 
been able to postponc>ma;or statei^cnt sl^ux his religionalRl**^H.ii^^ 
the tincimg would have placed his^atcmcm nearer to election day, 19? 
semiceremonial day, and wouy Ifave linked it even more dijrcctly to thV- 
XEaditional and^archerypal colonial election day .sermon. 
- - In acccpmg-4hc invitation Kennedy also accepted a format proposed by 
the Re\erend Menza. Kennedy woTild speak to the religious issue and then 
answer" questions put^by the' assembled ministers.*^ The immediate audience 
was considerably enlarged when it was announced that twenty Texas jcclc^j? 
vision stations would carry the speech live. , * ' \ 

Thus, shortly before 9 00 P.M. on the evening of Septepiber 12, 1960, 
John F Kennedy seated himself between the co-chairmen of the occasioh and 
awaited tliaJntrcTduction that would present ^him to an audieijcs of nearly 
X,ODO ministers, t^c majority o£ wkom were both politically and theologically 
•opposed to him The Reverend Mr. George Beck, a co-chairman, welcomed 
the audience and admonished "restraint, respect^ and good conduct'.**^? 
When asked \vh\ such an admonition was necessary, he responded briskly, "I , 
was just afraid."^* The co-chairmen also observed Kennedy's tensions. The 
candidate said\littlc to them and **'was very , very nervou?."^^ Listeners, too,^ 
seemed on edge. The Reverend John W. Turnbull was present and offered 
explanations for the "peculiar atmosphere" of the evening: 



The peculiar atmosphere of the gathering probably due irT much 
larger. 'part to the ambivalence and embarrassment that every sensitive 
Protectant minister present must have felt somewhere in his being. 
Sevciral times Senator Kennedv expressed his gratitude for the pppor- 
tunity to discuss his convictions with us, ^nd his gratitude gave every 
evidence of being genuine. But most of u^ were not so sure that we 
ought to be, grateful' for the occasion. Too many uncomfortable 
thgu^hts assailed' us. The meeting had all the carm'arks of an inquisition, 
^nd we always though^ wc were against in^juisitioris ^ 



Whatever the motivation^, the "existential vibration of consciousness'* that 
Mailer ^believed would engage the nation if Kenjiedy bpcame President seemi. 
to havc^bech present jn Il^iuston. "Plainly hostila^round,** thought lime. 
A "sullen crowcf**^^ of "glaring ministers, *'^^ others observed. Kennedy was 
aware of the tensions.' Before he went to meet his au^iehce, he asked his press- 
secretar), Pierre Salinger, "What*s the mood of the ministers?** Salingcir 
replied, "They*rc tired of being called bigots.**^'' 
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Kchn<dy's occasional irritation u tjic need to explain hiH3atliPlift^m and 
hcministcl^s^ frustrations at the charge^ of bigotry are' but two'^eciflc 
eflc^ligns of the generalized feelings of large numbers of citizens during the 
presidential campaign of 19^0. After his appearance in Houston, Kennedy 
himself **seemed much surer Qf the coune the campaign would'take/*^* and 
, wfthin a- few days of his address the Reverend Mr. Peale resigned ffom the 
National Conference of Citizens for Religious Freedom/Purther, except for. 
extremist groups, the religious question was no longer a respectable public 
issue. There was. then, a shift in the saliency of the issue, although aH^^liup 
indicated the shift could not be correlated with /he way the electorate would 
actually vote» ' „^ . ; . 

^ All participants m the rhetorical situanon at Houston placed themselves in 
jeopardy*iKenncdy, obviously, had'to show that his Catholicism would not 
prevent him /rom ministering to the secular state and that his religion ^hoUld 
not be a''deterrent to initiation into the highest office of the^hation. The 
. audience, publicly assembled, risked a test of theirllong-standing requirements 
for initiation. To the extent that Kennedy succeedcd,''hc woxild not only 
improve his chances of winning the office, but he would also provide to some 
listeners a certain measure of comfort and of shared idea^tion. For the nation, 
^ productive climax to the archet>'pal situation of Initiation* would be an 
awakening, awareness, and increased perception b> all citizens of the meaning 
of the fundamentals of American government- Thus one possible outcome of 
jeopardy might be the purification of secular ideals and a reord^fiing of the 
•criteria for initiation The self-transcendent character 'oT^Tttt iymbojlc 
^ yeantng of the presidency and i^ie government would no longer be distorted. 
Although Kennedy's Houston address is political, it has'marks of a Protes- 
tant serxnon adapted to- his needs. Kennedy's text is the oath of the prwrf- 
dency, but he does not an;iourtce it until he is ready to conclude, *i yf^or 
reversal of standard sermon form, but a necessary one because it was the text 
that was' intensely contended. Because Kennedy coufd not explicate an 
unannounced text, he offers definitions of himself and his religion and the 
relationship of both to the presidency. All of his early ordering and sorting of 
^ Retails i^ directly related .to his text 'and wL|l ultimately be joined to it, 
Kennedy offers a tworpart doctrine and an application of doctrine to the 
secular state. Woven into this'structure are other resources known to the ' 
immediate audien.cc. The relationship between Kennedy's address afid, a 
formal sermon is not a point-to-point corrcspoade'nce. However, the simi- 
^ larities are sufficient and clear enough to bc^ provocative trf.the Prptcstuvt 
audience.Iargely opposed to the secular aspirations of the Catholir speaker. 

Although Kennedy told \\\s Houston audience diat he did **not intend-to ' 
apologize" for his religious and political views, it is clear that he uhdcrstood 
well the need to separate the primary from the secondary facts of his 
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candiijacy. To order a proper rclationshrp and 2 hierarchy^ of vafues, he 

* tfxphcates. am f\ot»" he stated, **the Catholic candidate fci President I am 
the Democratic Party;^^jcandi3ate for President who happens to be a Catho- 
lic.*' The verB^^'h^ppens," suggesting circumstance and appeanng in a depen- 
dent clauseT'ordcrs a relationship. An earlier statement also sorts and orders 
private arfd public relationships. "So it 1^ apparently necessar>' for me to state 
once again— not what kind of Church I believe in, for that should be 
important only to me, but what kind* of America I believe in.*' Kennedy 
happened to be a Catholic speaking to a finite group of ministecs who 
similarly happened to 'be Protestants. The^ assembled congregation became a 
vessel for the feelings of the larger national audience about church-state 
relationships. Kennedy's explication asks if tl^secondar> circumstantial facts 
cSnnot.be set aside in the communal effbrt to find relationships nearer to the 
fundamental ideals of American government, * ^ 

Kennefy'^s effort to make both himself and his position consistent with 
secular Ideals is supported by two major parts of his address, his doctrine of 
the secular state and his application of doctrine to the practical affairs of the 
secular citizenry. His basic design, then, is a Common ritualistic form well- 
"know'n to Protestant ministers who preach Sunday sermons and to parish- 
ioners who attend them. The applicatioij to secular fssues of a structure heard 
each Sunday by church-going Protestants is a rhetorical choice for exorcising- 
doubts about the purit> of Kennedy's visipn of what the nation should fee. To 
the extent that Kennedy enters into a union with form, he reflects comYnit- 
ment. To the extent That the form of a sermon invites, and even .immerses, 
the worshipper into the textf the form becomes a fundamental dynamic in 
the search for meaning anc( understanding. The truth of anything is known 
only So far as we enter injto union with it. ^ * , ' 

If doctrine "and application of'"d]Qctrine is familiar as structure, Kennedy 

* strengthened the form b> addinonaLrcsi:^rces known to listeners, especially 
th^'mirvsterial audience. Creeds are famihar to church-goers and the imme- 
diate audience knew the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, both of which are 
oral ecumenical creeds and thefefore^not analytic but formulaic. Although 
the .\thanasian. Creed has "a remarkable grandeur and sublimity,'*^ its 
liturgical., use "has been largely confined, to* the Roman and Anglican com- 
munions,"^* partially because it contains somber and dogmatic damnatory 
clauses -that stress thV "fierce repudiation of deviationist theology. "^^ It 
proclaims the binding nccessitj' of uriwavcnng belief in the Catholic faith in 
Its entirety to achieve eternal salvation, and because suwh a doctrine is too 
narrow for the modem mind, the ireed is "used in the West only orv 
occasions. "^^ The concludhig^^cction of pe creed illustrates well its severe, 
damnatory tone "This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man bcHevc 
faithfully (truly and firply), he cannpt be saved. Had Kennedy's address 
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reflected the thought and tone of the Athana^^arr Creed, l^is ptobable that 
the worst feare of the Houston n^nistry would have b^cn'^confirmed. ^ 

A reading (JfKenlicdy^^s Houston address reveals' the thought, diction, and 
tone of the Nicenc, not the Athanasian, Creed. Despite some differences in 
interprei^^n of fundamental concepts, the major Christian fiiths subscribe 
to the r5fcene Creed. Because objections to Kennedy's initiation into the 
Qffice of presidency often centered on the degree to which he was an 
ecumenical candidate, it remains now to observe the Wtrine-application 
structure of a sermon and selected features.of the Nicenc Creed interacting 
within Kennedy's address. The interaction contributes to the ordering of 
Kennedy 's hierarchy of secular values, the ordering must be consistent with 
that of his listeners if his initiation is to become possible. 

Kennedy's doctrine is enunciated in two inextricably interrelated parts. 
The first division of the doctrine is addressed to the metaphysical ends of the 
secular state: "what kind of America I believp in." The ethos of the se<;alar 
state is posited: 'I believe in an America where th^ separation of church and 
state is absolute. believe in an America*' that is officially neither 

Catholic. Protestant nor Jewish. . . "I believe in an America where religious 
intolerance will someday end. ..." 

'The second division of Kennedy's .docttine centers on means, on the 
leadership of the secular state, the means derive from and are consistent with 
the ends- "I believe in a President whose views on rcli^ion'are his own private 
affair. . . i" ^'I would not look wixh favor upon a President working to subvert 
the First ^Amendment's guarantees of religious liberty. . . ." "I want a Chief 

Executive Whgje pubhc acts arc responsible to all and obligated to none " 

ListenerWSrniliar witfi the Nicene Creed would find suggestive similarities 
in Kcnnedy'V doctrine. Viewed this way, Kennedy's statements are congenial 
> to and cbogruenCwith c^e larger value System of the immediate audience. For 
example; the ' Niccjic ' Creed begins: "I believe in one God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of hc.aven ancj earth. And of all things visible and invisible,"^^ 
Unlike the Athanasian pceci, the Niqpe isMnclusive; not exclusive'; it^pro- 
motes oneness, not divisiveness. In the secular state, Kennedy msists that "no 
public official . . .rcqticsts or accepts instructions" from any "ecclesiastical 
source," » mentioning specifically the Pope and the' National Council of 
- Churches. Speaking of^himsclf, he states- "I do not speak for my. church on 
pui)lic mattcrs-and ^hc church does not speak for mc. ^ " 

The p^ccd ^continues. *'And in one Lord Jesus Christ.. ." who "was - 
crucified also 'for us under Pontius Pilate:..." A central concern of Ken- 
nedy's do^in(; and^ application is the'ivnity of the secular state; the well- 
being of citizens could not be realized m an acrimonious climate. Kennedy's 
concern 4s illuminated at least mildly with the ovenones of crucifixion: "This 
year it may be^atatholic agairist whom the fingeV of suspicion is point^cd 
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Today, I may be the victim-but tomorrow it may be you-until the whole 
fabnc of our harmonious society is ripped apart at a time, of great national 
peril." Speaking to the future, he hoped for a community where Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, both the lay and the pastoral level, will refrain from 
those attitudes of disdain and division which have so often marred their 
works in the past." ' * 

The creed concludes '^And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord, and 
Giyef of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, Who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified." If the 
teachings and the spirit of the Father and the Son are heeded, then, sug- 
gests Kennedy, ''religious intolerance will someday end" and the Ameri- 
can ideal of brotherhood" will come to pass. Despite the many partitions in 
the secular state, it can become one in substance. 

The suggestive similarities between Kennedy's doctrine and the Nicene 
Creed are only* one sign that his appearance before the Houston Ministerial 
Association was a test of hxs secular orthodoxy. Another sign is the domi- 
nance o^ the first person singular "I." The absence in this address of the third 
person plural '"we," the common sign of political and communal identifica- 
tion, IS a clear indicator of the divisiveness between the speaker and his 
audience. Kenned) could not enter into discursive argument, he had to affirm 
his resolve. And his "J" statements had to be interpreted as public and 
communal statements, not as private or personal remarks. In short, his *M" 
professions must enter him into the state's witness. When a Christian recites 
the Nicene ^Creed he does not announce private opinions or speak merely as 
an individual. Me joins with the "People of God, adding his voice to the 
Church's unending praise of him who brought them out of bondage."^ 
Kennedy's "I believe, I believe, I believe" statements' function to join him 
with the people and enter him into the prevailing ethos of the sec^ular state. 
Kennedy's personal statements assert and solicit acceptance. Not ilntil he is 
accepted and initiation consummated is "we" warranted. 

Having es'tablished his doctrine, Kennedy could have immediately devel- 
oped the application of the doctrine to the secular state. But he delayed the 
"application and introduced a compact and unembellnhed aside, centering on 
his and his brother Joe's military service during World War II. Though they 
were Catholics, their loyalty was not then questioned any more than was the 
loyalty "for which our fore?a,thcrs did die" in the national effort to secure 
the freedoms chenshed by citizens. These examples are not descriptions of 
the manifest evils of intolerance. Rather they illustrate that in the past men 
of different religious affiliations had united to confront dangers to the secular 
state. Cinng the absence of religious tests in the military history of the 
nanon, Kennedy closed the asid<5 with an adroit illustration from the history 
of Texas, referring to "the shrine I visited today-the Alamo/' and reciting a 
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Ijtany of hctocs and commoners who died, Bowie, Crockett, Fuentes, McCaf- 
fcrty, Bailey, Bedillio. and Carey. Because "th*e was no religious test there" 
no^one knew "whether they were Catholics or not." But several Irish and 
Spanish surnames suggest that some might well have been.^^ Kennedy's 
choice of **shrine" suggests that he felt at one with the Texans. He apparently 
did not tlynk that the connotations of the noun would apply to him and his 
religion. 

» The personal aside, spatially a "'setting aside" consistent with early efforts 
to sort and order relationships, raises a question of means and ends, for in the 
examples the religious emotion is strongly appealed to in the guise of 
oppsitiOn to It. The appeafand the moral implications of it are muted by the 
personal context and the spati^U«WTonship in wljicfe-^ey are embedded. 
But the aside, functions to /underscore, and to turn a disaH^i^age into an 
asset. Kennedy wisely placeciin an ^sid^his direct appeal which rufis counter 
tohisjdoctrine and applicationT*"""^^ * y 

' Kennedy, the "I," was central to the doctrine of the address. However, 
statements of belief can casil) be interpreted as {Jrofessions of faith rather 
than as confessions of faith. Kennedy's apphcation of doctrine functions to 
support the doetrine-as a confession. Although a doctrine can stand indepen- 
dent of an application, the circumstances of the rhetorical environment in 
Houston forced the application in which are manifested signs of Kennedy's 
constancy to the secular faith. *'I ask you tonight ... to judge me on the basis 
of /ourteen years fs\ the Congress" introduces the application^e refers to 
political d^^sions he made on the matter of an ambassador to the Vatican 
^nd on public support of parochial schools.* He reaches abroad to consider tfie 
record of church-state relations in '*such natipns as France and Ireland," and 
he affirms that if elected he will decide suchnssues as "birth control, divorce, 
censorship, [and]/ gambling" according to tl(e "n^t4onal interest." 

A public confession of faith, whether religious or secular, is a serious 
statement of intention, as Kennedy and his immediate and removed audiences 
knew. Although he did "not concede any conflict to be remotely possible," 
Kennedy, like other mortal men, recognized the perpetual struggle between 
the word and the deed and offered to "resign the office" if he could not 
resolve the tests he expected to experience. The offer cj«ends the application 
too far. Because citizens expect a President-eIect*to serve his term, the offer is 
awkward and ought not to be taken seriously. However, because Kennedy has 
publicly stated his authoritative and^inding doctrine which is intended to 
enter him into a union through iniuation with his listeners, the offer suggests 
a commitment in depth. He will not violate the national interest in order to 
avoid violating his conscience. 

The unusual circumstances of Kennedy's Houston address account for 
some of the notable differences between it and other political statements 
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made during the campigh for the presidency. Other speeches often cont ain 
citations of liter^if^ ind historical fibres as well as biblical iStimonyT^ — 
Except for qUc specific instance to be noted.shordy, the Houston address 
lacks testimony. Kennedy mentions, but does notguote, the (^nstitu- 
ti^j^e Bill of Rights, and the Virginia statute of religious freedom^e was 
to avoid direct testimony which might causf an audience trained an/ 
practiced in explication^ to observe closely the meanings he gave to the 
language. Frt)m a contest in proper translation, hc"had little to gain. The 
observation applies most c^ecially to biblical quotations. If he had chosen to 
use such testimony, he would have had to choose* the Douay translation of his 
chgfch or some version that would seem like obvious catering to Protestant ^ 
opimon. Perhaps he also avoided direct testimony because h^anticipatecfc'** 
some of the interrogators in the question period following the adBre^ss. Three 
o^ the seven ministers who put questions cited documents and sought re- 
vises to the citations. One minister cited lengthy quotations from The 
(^tfwlw Encyclopedia, the Osservatore Romano, and a statement by Pope. 
John^XXill from the St Lams Raview,^"^ In these instances Kennedy 
responded to the questions but refused to be drawn into^disctissi.ohs of the 
meanings of the texts, r 

Expansive and elaborate historical and literary testfmony do^s not illumi- 
nate the doctrine or^thc application. Instead Kennedy chose tcmake short 
statements about specific situations. His balanced neithty-nor statements 
established the doctrine as the universal. For example: "No Catholy: prelate 
^would tell the President (should he" be a Catholic) how \o. act and no 
'Protestant itiinrstcr w^ld tell kis paris}iioner$*for whom to vote'"' refers to'an 
ideal, even as it embodies and balances 'the hypothetical argument of some 
persons opposed to hinr agji injt the actual practices of some Protestant 
churchmen, specifically "The Peale Group," Referring to public officials, 
Kennedy indicates that they should not request^or ^tcceptjiijwtructions^^ from 
"the Pope" or "the National Council 6i €huxches."sFurthcr, the office of the, 
* President must not be "humbled by making it the instrument of any religious 
group, nor tarnished by arbitrarily withholding it, its occupancy, from tht 
members of any religious ^roupf.'^ If it is necessary to "condemn" transgres- 
sions from doctrine, "condemn with equal fervor those nations which deny 
their Presidency to Protestants and those which deny it to Catholics." 
Doctrine transcends particulars. The repetitive pattern of colinter-balanced 
ncithcr-nor statements applies with equal force to all citizens of the secular 
state AH can agree that the doctrine of the secular state should be pure. But 
impurities in the application'arc not the fault of any group in the community. 

The absence of literary and historical testimony gives the address the 
spare, lean, and understated quality of grace underpressure. Its absence also 
centers attention upon the personal statements of the "I" and leaves the 
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single instance of ilf0tl^ without competition; thereby intensifying its 
importance Preparing to^contlude his application ^d.the address, Kennedy 
indicated that i^f he won the flection he would fulfill '*the oath of the 
Presidency** which was "practically identical,** as evert the ecumenical Atha- 
nasian and Nicene Creeds are ultimately practically identical, with the oath 
that^MI have taken for fourteen years in tHe Congress,'* Kennedy's doctrine, 
and applica^tion justified the choice of the presidential oath as fiis.text and a?, 
his diYnax. Although the oath servjes .a? t1i(^teXt for^his address, precisely , 
becatise it was so bitterly^ contended, he w*K^ delayed hi^ smement>of it. 
However in; citing' the oath, kc- risked being^onsidered profane and blasr' 
phemous by listeners unsympathetic to him because of his religion Tf^a^ct 
would V/ one of lesc majesty. Yet in the presence of those who claimed the 
scfjhr presidcntiSJ oaffi unto themselves, he did what some felt he could not^* 

^do^r ought not be allowed to do. Rather than conQ^idjng by sirpf^iy^ stating""^ 
that his doctrifie and application madb him wor<thy1bf initiation into the (jffice, - 
Kemiedy went further. He spoke the oath and the sounds of oatl^ tend to 
socmlizc. Kennedy could not have done more to blunt the sting of the WASP 
and to show that insofar as- fhe religious issue was concerned, he was capable > 
of ministering JO the secular state. ] 

His doctrine and application concludeS, Kennedy was prepared to thrust 
himself into a higher order of secular rel;^tionships. The 'M" and the oath 
become one. He ^ could "without reservation ... quote'*^ the oalh; and 
"quote** is the apt verb because until elected he could not confess tp the 
oath. I "solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the Office of President 
of the United States and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution, so help me God." The secular oath, Kennedy's text, 
supported by the forinal structure of a sermon and sustained and intensified 
by a subdued analogical relationship with elements of the Nicene Creed, is the 
chief .purificatory language in the address. Purification is a prerequisite to 
initiation and initiation is a prerequisite to a test of the fundamental ideals of 

. the secular^ctrine through John F Kennedy, Catholic, Democrat^ citizen, 

President. 

Kennedy obvictusly went to Houston, Texas, on September 12, 1960, to 
seek political support for his candidacy for the'prcsidency. Yet his appear- 
ance had larger meanings that provoked the sHii^Fs Mailer anticipated only if.^ , 
Kennedy were elected, Kennedy openly tested the reality of the religious base ^ / 
and strain in American democracy by affirming that his doctrine and apphca- 
tion were consistent wifh ttie criteria for initiation. His subscquc^it election to 
the presidency in November, 1960, was a reaffirmation and, as with the best 
reaffirmations, a freshening, >and ^ enlarging and extending of the meaning 
of a relationship In this case the relationship was of church and state, of the 
life of an individual in relation to church, to state, and to others. 
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The Search for the 1972 Democratic Nomination: 
A Mkaphorieal Perspective , 



JANE BLANKENSHIP 



"Naming," Kenneth Burke argues, is an "interpretive act" and thus a guide to 
act in one way or another toward the thing named.* This is so in part because 
of the "magical decree" which is "implicit^in all fanguage."^ "If you size up a 
situation in the namj? of regimentation," as Burke points out, "you decree it 
an 'essence othej than if you size it up in the name of planned economy."^ 
Thus the "command" that one act qne wayxathcr than another is "implicit in 
the name."*' . / , . 

^ For Burke, words are "acts upon a^ scene" which in part am^ from that 
Scene and which, in turn shape that scene. ^ In many respects the presidential 
election scene in 1972 was no different from any other. There were sleeper 
issues and gut issues, some of which were defused while others never caught 
fire, sopfic of which were Scrapped and on whicH some candidates waffled, 
white-washed, and soft-pedaled. 

Candidate^ were still drumming up supitart, btfating the daylights out of 
opponents, ^swallowing bitter pills, malting pilgrimages, putting up straws in 
the 'jvind, leaving doors open, crc&ting sparks, sending Up trial balloons, 
swinging .'ihto' high gear, wooing the vpters,' tossing hats into-the ring, and 
jumping on bandwagons. . ^ ^ 

The press continued to fuel speculation, \)ombard the cj^ndid'ates with' 
questions, and; claim to be madt; whipping boys. , . ■ " 



Audiences still flocked to hear xandidates, voted in beauty^ conte'sts, gave 
andidatcs enough mpncy to be called faPcats, or only enou^ to .be called 
skinny cats. They observed, meteoric decljneSj'fbn^ shots,''laiti«j jduckS, an' 
changes of Heart. } v'** 'r ' * " * ^ 



cane ^ , , 

and 

xha 

Others have provmed a fuller politica'l lexicon pf past elections, much' of 
which is clearly 1i] use tpday.^ This es^ay cx^ihincs'tfic metaphors us^d abdut 
and by thcr .eandic^jts m ttic\ print media for. the democratic pfe$idcfiti5I ' 
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nomination from Janirary 1, '^971, tb August '5, 1972. The anajysis is base;} 
primarily, on >ight d^tly ^newspjpcrs and four weeklies.'' The medphors, 
^ grouped in twelve categories, were selected because' they were, in a loose 

- fl^uantftaxivc^ sense, the, most pervasive.- Category one reflects the kinds 'of 
^«^aphors -used the mqsVtiniesI category twelve, the least.® ^ • 

These twelve catcgor[es;of metaphors provide? a set of "common,^topics" 
usc^ by; reporters to describe the 1972 i^imination process. The examples 

- <no*cd under ea^ categor^ jiiustrat<f the ;'special topics" which^v^ied with 
the candidate, reporter/situftron, or some other element in the search for tl^e 
homihajion. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

By examming ^he, way^ ijie press talked about» a sigiltficant pan of the 
political process-, ^tbrrseVc%jon i>f a presidential Ffomince, \vc may be reminded 
that^whire we arc usingj^anguage, it is using ifs. Thus the \vay >ve talk about a 
-political camprfigiT may, in the efid, bp^not merely descriptive but "ptescrip"- 
tive" as^well.^' ' * . ' . " • 

✓ 

» ' . ' - * General Violence • ' ^ 

PohticS "i*s a brass-knuckles busifiess,'V/ime^^Rcston>ointediy^rtminded us 
irt» 1972. By far the'lat^cst number of verbal and nominal metaphors could be 
■placed under the category* of general violence^, even when"tho$c specifically 
referring tojWir anS^^tact spons'are e^^^ . \ 4 

The vibl^fnpe took n^n^fcrms. Candidates "assaulted'; and'wcre assiuit?§^' 
yattaqkrd"* and' were att^ckt^^^ "tussled,*' "flayed," "slapped," "jostled''' 
eacbothec^hey "needled" and tfte^to "nail" each other. 

By early JW^, McGovcrn had "al?hdy takdn a few swipes at front runner 
Muskic. ." H^^t" hard at the POW i5^"jabbcd" at Humphr^x and 
Muskic dn their .votKto cut N.A.T.O., aiid offcrtk^n economic policy'that 
would "wall6p the wealthy/' One "top union pfficiar^omplain^d of McGov- 
crn campaigners: "They prck<;h nonviolence . . .but the fl^^tschLcc they get 
they poke you in the snoot." \^ ^ 

The candidates hammered away^cach other or at the issues. Wallace "m 
his ncp-populist style hammercd'awayNu busing." Muskie's rivals "hammered 
away" at his absc^ice from a meeting ofv the Manchester, >^ew Hampshire', 
Democratic committee. In nation^ly televised debates with McGovcrn, re- 
viewers saw "Humphrey hammering away at . . . the issues of jobs an4 na- 
' tional security. ..." * * , . 

\ Everyone "blasted" everyone else. Muskie "blasted" Wallace for "prac- 
ticing- 'the politics of exclusion.'". A Humphrey aide forecast that Nixon 
would I'^w!' McGovcrn "rig*it out of the water " And, David Br9der 
polluted out "The Democrats ... could not bcac to^wait for Miami Beach to 
blow their convention and their party sky-high.'* 
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\candida1'cs cut and got cut. McCarthy *'knifcd into the pcmodratic 
leadership that fought him in^ 1968. . . The AFLOlO treasurer-secretary, 
' "privately warned "that labor would 'cut Muskie to ribbonV . ^ Humphrey 
, accused McGovern of ijcutting^into the very fiber and musde of our defcW 
'.establishment. Si 

The effects of such violence^^were clear. The 1972 campaign, was a 
"bloody and **suicidaiy campaign. By niid-1971 many old guard C^eniocrats 
"made eltar they [prc^rred] Muskie, But after being bloodied by the party's 
left so ofttn, the) c^j)ubt{ed] their, ability to influence [the] wild-and-wooly 
[New York) Elpmocratic ^primary." So they worked to "prevent another 
Bteoi-bath.. • ' ' 

" Just before;, the primaries started we were down "to the candicJates wh(tec 
strategy [wa^] either to prove themselves hi the early ^^rimarics or to stand 
aside* while the others bleed themselves in state after state. . . "The sudden ' 
collapse of the Muskie bandwagon," according to Evans and Novak, threat- 
ened "uncontrolled bloodletting. .. . ^ 

Some Democra.ts became incrdsingly 'concerned over the possibility of 
"Convention Floor BloodV' The Democrats,- William S. White .observed, 
"don't at all mind coming <^ver the tube as hand-to-hand combata^its, in Jiving 
ccHor" He predicted. thtt thc'd.O.P. con^intion would be "pretty weak tea 
^ as against the gladiatorial entertainments offered by the Democrats." 

With the California credentials decision the "explosion" some "feared and 
predicted, was triggered prematurely ... at the Sheraton-l^ark Hotel, and they 
were ... clearing up the blood and debris from Capitol Hill' to Cali- 
fornia. . . After the convention there was some relief that it had^taken 
place "without the predicted spilling of rivers of blood across millions of 
color TV screens. There was blood enough, 'but ^yell short of the massive 
public carnage many had foreseen." 

Two candidates used particularly violent language. George Wallace ^rom|^ 
ised. "I'm Gpnna 3hake Their Eyetecth Out." He talked abAut "sending a 
few shock wavei" by winning some primaries. To the question "How do you ^ 
think you'll be treated in Mijimi?-," hc^Teplied. "I might get to >liami Beach 
and they throw mc through the rooftop." 

John Lindsay's language was also especially violent. When GtJvernor 
RockeCcIlcr "expressed approval of the sanitatipn men's terms," Lindsay 
"accused him of giving in to 'extortionist demands.' " He bitterly complained 
that his "omimunity of^Ncw York and 'every community is^ ravaged^ by 

inflation ' <:le said his "city was 'raped' by the state legislature in the 

annual budget bahle. . . ." 

Lindsay also was pfrc^ivei^ in viplent terms. Si>nfxc predicted that he would 
"run like gangbusters*' ih the urban and big delcga|te states and that his 
appearance on the pnmafy scene would send "tre"mors through the camp of 

■ ■ ■ \ - \ 
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every prcsido^l hopeful " His^encounters were; described violently. Lindsay 
and RockeflW^were seen "st;(bbing at each other . , . with the vindictiveness 
of back-alley bravylers." At a Queens. New York, $50a-plate dinner, Kennedy 
reportedly ^'wielded his political mace and ordered' Ljndsay disinvited." ' 

Muskie, on tjte other hand.'.was gften descwbcd as one .who "con^picu* 
gus]^ lacks the power to hurt, the muscle to .assert against competitors.'' 
"Som,e politicians have an instinct for the jugular," explained one delegate, 
*'but Muskie has^an instinct for the capillaries.*' 

% Almost everybody .wanted to "get ba,ck" at somebody or something. 
Shirley Chisholm wanted to "punch hfstt)ry m* the fact," An Ohio machinist 
supported McGoverh •J>ecause "hb wants to kick, them in th'e tail, top.*" A 
-Philadelphia precinct Worker explained "People really don't like Wajlace, but 
they want to give the Establishment a kiclc in the pants." . ■' - 

To^void "civil war" and fratricidal violence,^ variety of tactics were 
dreamed up but by April, 1972, "the Democratic fratricide {incrcasedl in 
intensity and the bodies of the slain [piled] higher." 

ifiuch was made of the Democrats' "deathwish." By May, James ^eston 
saw the Democrats "in a suicidal mood, broke, divided ancl . . . getting a litde 
nasty.. . " Wallace's campai^ manager saw the platform adopted in Miami 
Beach as a "'suicide note for November." Despite these dire predictions, 
Arthur Kro(5k pointed to a "lesson" of history. "The Democratic Party^is 
teetering again on that high, well-known wirrdoWledge, threatening to com- 
^mit suicide' This posture is a cherished traditK)n of the pldest natiooal 
political organization in the United States, and sometimes itjjas jumped as 
advertised. <^ The lesson of political history ... is that it can quadriennially 
jump to^apparent death in the summer and emerge nniraculously resurrected 
in the Fall." " , ^ 

In 1972, the candidates did violence to each other and to the issues. The 
kinds of violence were varied and the violence was pervasive. The violent were 
perceived affirmatively, those candidates who "lacked the power<to hurt," 
negatively. The general public and. convention" delegates alike Identified 
mainly with those who wanted^ to kick some generalized "them" in the tail. 



\ Warfare • • 

The pjimaries were fou^t on a variety of "battlegrounds." 'Some claimed 
thaj the "real" battleground was* the Suburbs, but several famous battjeficlds 
were recalled as well. James Perry oi\hc Observer wrote in June, 1971. "I do 
suspect that the Wallace movement crested in 1968, much asJthe Cqnfederacy 
crested at Cemetery Ridge. It is worth rcmembering,jthough, that there was a 
lot**of [floody business ^fter Gettysburg." As TV- zoomec^ in for a "beach- 
head" at Miami, Walter Cronkhite likerted working ttie^ convention fo a 
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famous World War II battle " 'W^rTnot going ti^bc able to get the guns on 
shore/ the general said before landmg m North Africa. . : . 'We're going to 
'^bave tontake the Pasbah with coW steel.' " 

Not all the warriors used the same tactics. HarolJ Hughes, for a brief time 
a contqider himself^ said .that Muskie was ''more a conciliator and compro- 
miser than a charge-of-the-Jight-brigade type . .'V John *Linclsay joined the 
Deijiocratic party because he was unwilhng to undertake "a 'kamikaze mis- 
sion* - " m the ind-casingly con^rvative Republican p2Cny. Gary Hart, 
McGo^'ern's campafgn n^anagcr, believed Mayor Richard Daley would^help 
against' Nixon becausc"Da!ey's not a bonaber. . . • 

A{1 the genc;.rals had their troops. Reminded that as a declared candidate 
sb4 wnould 'automatically be placed on .the ballot in some states, Chisholm 
sa^d, VI might shoot my foot soldiers into some of these states. . . Among 
i\lcGoxern's assets were "the kids" who were "his sliock troops, his envelope- 
stuffers. . . ^ 

Thc]^ press talked^ of battalions, phalanxes, and juggernauts. Describing a 
"grassroot's fair" for McGovern, the Ppst included m. supporters "about two 
battalipns of'tiny tots...." Humphrey had^a "phalanx" of labor leaders 
"ready to do battle. . . ." However, there was 'talk that Humphrey woufi be 
an early casualty of." the^Vluskie 'juggernaut.' " ' ' 

Blitzes an3 bombardments proved 'to be handy tools of war." In Ohio, 

McGovern waged a "rpassive, last-nninute, radio-television blitz " McGov- 

crn's "calUo share the wealth" proved to be a "soft bombshell." One shot in 
the "barrage*' of^mphrey accusations plainly' '-'hit" McGovern. For, accord- 
ing to Joseph Kj-ait "The McGovern program is way out and not only on 
welfare." ' • • 

jMany of the candidates foresaw a long* battle, "from the late spring 
primaries to a battle on the floor" of the Democratic National Convention. In 
cfy/07iology the war drama went like ttvis As early as July, 1971, Mayor Sam 
Ybrty directed "the heavy artijlery in his r^etcmc'^at \luskic and, at the same 

•time, conducted "guerrilla warfare on Senator ficnry Jackson "A "top 

aide" in the Muskie camp voiced public concern "that individual candidates 
from either wing might 'one-shot 'us' fatally in the early primaries. . .V* In 
Arizona, Evans and Novak predicted thatMuskic's strength would be thinlj' 
spread while his opponents would concentrate in small areas and " 'bullet- 
vote' for the delegate-candidates pledged to them." Robert Haldeman's 
charge "that President Nixon's Victnann critics are 'consciously' aiding the 
enemy set off a. fusillade of co'unterfire fronrkhigh ranking Democrats. . . 
By April, 1972, Jackson aimed "his guns directly at McGovern" ih a "frontal 
assault on a prime plank in McGovern's candidacy." 

In Virginia, McGovern backers "captured" a big bloc of delegates from 
Fairfax County. They set,up a Texas "ambush" and went on a "foray" to the 
governor's confcrertce in Houston. 

'■ • 250 * i • - • 
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■* " * 

Before and at .Miami Beach the usual "rnale dominated convention [came]* 
lyider fire. Most of those attending, were at their first political Qonven- 
tion and sjayed, like good troops, prctt>' much under control. But by 
Thursday of the convention they finally "broke loo^" like a "boot-camp 
Marine on *k\s first weekend pass.'" There were, of course^ aftcr-the- 
converuion letdowns, aptl^uicscribed bv one reporter as "the Glums # 
August." 

The "beaten generals" who had tried to stop Mcbovern appeared, briefly 
at least, to be ^'politically shell-shocked." Tom Bradcn accurately predicted 
that many who lost would "turn out . . tc/bc good soldiers." There was even 
a kmd of "sentimental balm" for some of the losers.' As Holmes Alexander 
pointed out "Two fallen warriors, George VV'allace and Hubert Humphrey, 
are more dear to the hearts of their countrymen than when they were riding 
high." 

Much of the violence in 1972 was patently warlike. The candidate-generals 
marshaled their troops in concerted attacks not only on each other but on 
their onlooker-constituents as well. Few, for example, were spared the propa- 
ganda barrages of the electTonic media or direct maiL < 



Sports/Garmes 

Picking presidential nominees, observed Jack Waugh, "is one of the great 
American spectator sports." The Dcm6crats, for example, engaged in a wide 
variety of games "tinker toys," "a painful game of musical chairs," "a jigsaw 
puzzlr," Vmarblcs," and "darts." Bjut mostly thc> went to the horse races,, 
played football,'* boxed, played basebalj^nd cards, and participated in track 
events They also "gambled" a lot at dice, roulette, high stakes poker, and 
craps. 

In^June> 1971, a Momtor survey suggested "the Teal possibility- of a 
Democratic 'horse race' before the final selection is made. . . /' A variety of 
name politicians endorsed Edmund Miiskie's candidacy early, saying. "Fortu- 
nately for us, Muskie happens to be the best horse to ride in most states." 
After the ^Wisconsin primarj^, however, "Muski^'s fourth-place show- 
ing raised nre\t doubts that the tiring Maine entry can g6 the distance." . 

When John Lipdsay entered the race, the Akro?J licacou Journal com- 
mented "With the track already crowded with candidates, the reaction was 
*who needs L.insay^' " Sor.ie called him the' "faircsf dark horse of.^thcm all''' 
but others were more skeptical. On^-joi^rnalist punned prophetically "Johrv 
V. Lijjdsay has finally decided to change hearses in midstream," ^ 

The "stalking-horse" notion started early and hung on Nicholas von 
Hoffman poked fun ^t its overuse. "McGovern is a stalking-horse for Ken-" 
nedy and Fred Harris is a stalking-horse, for MtGovern, and Muskie is a- 
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sulking-hprsc for Humphre>, who is probably,^ stalking-horse for Bayh ** 

With the ^^stancrs . . . at the Gate,' - journalists took 'a iook at '*how the 
Winter book might rate candidates. . . .** ^ 

Second o,nl> to horse racing was football. Godfrey. Sperling, for example, 
foresaw the campaign foF the Democratic nomination through the eyes of 
President Nixon "Muskic has the ball and is already approaching the goal 
line The Muskie forces* have been moving •forward steadil>"and, clearly, haye 
the momentum Now corftes the big test fqr the other team (McGovern, 
Lindsay, Humphrey, Jackson, et al.). As Muskie gets closer to the goal wall 
they be able to hold -as did Stanford against Michigan and Miami against 
Baltinriore in key defensive stands that^ turned those recent ballgames 
; around'** The "game plan** proved to be easier to implement on paper than in 
action and Ohio's Governor Gilligan grew upset with Muskie*s campaign, he 
complained "He*s in the position' of a quarterback in football. If you can't 
get a running game established, then, it's harder to pass, and the whole thing 
comes apart.** . ^vf^^ 

Vice-President Agnew, himself fond of sports ii1^ger>^, --depicted Larry 
O^Bricn as testing candidates for "the quartcf-back slot in a triptr->efmon 
offense.** Agnew continued "George McGovern wanted to pitch out to a 
trailing back-but couldn*t find anyone trailing him. . . . George JVallace 
found he had reported to tl^e wtong team. Coach Larry 0*Brien won't even 
talk to him or show him the play book. Vance Hartke though't about using a 
quarterback sneak But unfortunately. Jack Anderson was out of town*" On* 
another occasion, Agnew compared Hubert Humphrey to a quarterback wh<5 
"operates out of a 'moving pocket' in his policy statements on major issues.** 

If the ga'me went badly enough Tom Bfaden speculated that Edward 
Kennedy might be called off the bench: 

■t 

. . the^ Democratic Party is not moving the ball. Quarterback Edmund 
Muskie is losing ground. McGovern, Lindsay, Jackson have not done as > 
welh as he. The crowd is yelling for Kennedy, who has bden on the 
bench for two "years .with an injury once <consitiered serious. The 
question is -whether or not he is fit to play.^ . , . Perhaps that is the way 
It will end-with Kennedy brightly pointing out weaknesses from the 
sidelines, while somebody else tries to move the ball. 

But the political history, of thelast few^eeks suggests that the time 
m^y come when, the pressure is irresistible, when a party about to lose 
an election looks down its bench, and" says, so to. speak, "Injured or^ 
not, let's put in the first team.** - % 

The "first team** appeared to be necessary, because the Democrats "seemed 
baffled by the brokcn-field running of the last three' years (by the Nixon 
administration and were] reduced to sputtering about used cars. . . .**,The 
Democrats, however, continued to ask "would you buy a usedxar from this 
man?" ^ 
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. Boxing also occupied the attention of many reporters. As early as New 
Hampshire, the contenders were described in 'lighting'* terms. For example, 
the candidates "like fighters aiming for points before the final bell m the last 

round (swung] at all kinds of targets '* In^Florida, a "third-spot fmish for 

Muskie behind Wallace and Humphrey . . . wouldn't come close to a knock- 
-out blow agamst Muskie." But it would raise this question. If '^Ed Muskie 
can't deliver a knockout blow against Humphrey in Florida, can he take 
President Nixon in November?" Wisconsin was *'roupd four'* for George 
McGovern. His near tie m Ohio 'Vas a body blow to Humphrey's claim of 
industrial support," In California, many journalists conceded that: **thcT972 
presidential primaries arc ending like the final round of an evenly matched 
prize-fight-two men, toe to toe, slugging it out." After California, McGovern 
climbed "aw^y from the last of the prelims toward the title." 

There was alsa timc-for'Tbasebali. The Wisconsin primary was like '*the 
Fourth of July is to major league baseball-the first chance to reckon how the 
pennant race is shaping up " Later, at the convention, the Old Guard turned 
to baseball to describe their feelings. One commented, for example. "I feel 
like Warren Spahn must feel m Cleveland. Spahn must feel he can still pitch, 
and I do too, but nobody is calling me to do anything." 

Wallace's first two major Michigan appearances were termed '"double- 
header' triumphs, . . " McCarthy sat "out in left field, threatening tcr enter 
the i)allgame " And Ohioan Howard Metzenbaum apologized for endorsing 
McGovern at a Humphrey speaking engagement by spying. '1 was off base 
and I'm prepared to admit it." 

On the track, McGovern and Humphrey looked "like milers who are 
ruaning close together at the midpoint of their race, with neither giving an 
indication of who will spurt to victory and who will falter in the stretch." All 
in all, the Democratic presidential primaries and caucuses seemed a puzzling 
decathlon' **Likc the decathlon where one fellow may be better at the broad 
jump and another at discus-throwing, the variousness of the states gives every 
primary candidate at least a chance to display his talents best. But who 
would have thought that an all-rounder like Ed Muskie would have such 
trouble clearing so many hurdles?" 

In explaining *'Why I'm for Muskie," Harold Hughes observed: "The 
contest for the nomination and for the presidency is a distance run, not a 
^0-yard dash, . . I am convinced that he has the staying powcf to maintain 
the pace." But by mid-April even "Boston marathoncrs'^ got weary: "Ed 
Muskie at this stage of the race is like one of those marathoners who 
torture-toed through Cooiidgc Corner yesterday. The grimace of pain and 
shortness of breath seemed just moments away from the dry heaves at 
Kcnmorc Square and whoever sai'd running was fun?" 

In addition to sports, some of the candidates also found tirfle for cards. 
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Edmund Muskic's '-'image of Yankee integnty" was his "strong suit.*' "All I 
have is my mtelicct," Shirley Chisholm commented, "but that gives mc some 
trump cards. /^Xebrge Wallace, the "wild card*' in the primaries, found 
school busing to be hn "trump card." George McGovern's "ace in the hole*' 
was "the youth vote." * 

The Democrats also seemed preoccupied with gambling. Even in Decem- 
ber, 1971, some were guessing that Muskie's toughest foe in California would 
.probably be Hubert Humphrey, "still the favorite of the state's high-rolling 
contributors." Wallace was promised, a "fair shake of the dice" at the 
convention Humphrey likened Nixon's policy on spending money overseas to 
an "international crap game." 

in March, Muskie said, as he autographed a sample ballot in New Hamp- 
shire, "Now that's a big lottery ticket." All along, journalists were claiming 
that "One of the handicaps of the favorite ... is that a lot of people put bets 
on him " In California the "stakes" were high an4 the game was "winner- 
take-all" At Democratic headquarters the "old hands ... (hedged] their 
bets" on whether 50 percent of the delegates would, as the rules dictated, be 
womfen. « 

In 1972 the candidates engaged in a wide variety of sports and games, 
most of which were gladiatorial in nature. Spectators clearly outnumbered 
participants in the arena. Thosc'who sat on the sidelines could view the 
gladiatorial fray with the full enjo>mcnt of one who is both vicariously 
"bloodied" and yet left basicall) unscarred by the whole business. They both 
knew the "plays" and egged the candidates on, yet they wcrcjjjomewhat 
superior creatures who knew better than lo actually play the game. ' 

Natural Phenomena 

"Voting tides," William Stringer suggested, "can be as unpredictable as waS, 
tropical storm Agnes." Muskic was perhaps most aware of the truth of 
Stringer's ob^cr\ation aboOt the "ebb and flow of candidates." A Los Angeles 
reporter crisply put it "I don't think Muskie can win anymore. . . , The tide 
is turned " When this became abundantly clear, the Mojittor editorialized. 
"The tides of political fortune, always fickle, often work their meanest truth 
• against those who deserve them least." 

Announcements for a presidential try were described in terrrts of water. By 
October, 1971, Chisholm spoke of "testing thc,w;itcr." Some pled "openly 
with the Ma>or [Lindsay] to jump feet first into the . . . Presidential jJool." 
There were "occajis^of speculation"* about a Lindsa> candidacy and some 
Muskie supporters also wanted an earlier announcement but Muskie stll^ 
stopped "at the %vater's edge." 

Flood^, drownings, and sinkings were often predicted and often material- 
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izcd The Observer predicted that the media would "cover John Lin<isay like 
he was the Johnstown Flood " Charles Snider, Wallace's campaign manager, 
believed that the Democratic platforni "weighted the Party down with 100 
tons of cement in ocean-deep wafer." But perhaps the most picturesque of 
such images involved, not the ocean, but a bay. "The nation's press does have 
an eastward tilt, and all of us are going to tumble into Jamaica Bay, like it or 
not. I advise cvcr>^ne. Grab hold of anything that's nailed down, pull on 
your life preserver, and togethrr we'll all sing Searer'My Cud to Thee:' 

In the year 1972 fires were "rekindled," "fueled^. and "heated up." At 
least one candidate was accused of "shouting fire" in a 'crowded political 
theater, the constituents of another were seen as willing to "commit arson" 
for their candidate, and one called his previous presidential bid a "refinifig 
fire." , : \ . 

Some^^g^dates were able to ignite "sparks", others were Juckless in that 
An\\yf^oi\i: of the four candidates appearing in Wisconsin by mid-May, 
19ri, Bayh, Hughes^ Muskie, and McGovern, "set Wisconsin Democrats on 
fir\i2mh,^^y«*Ttr5iasrn^* The Lindsa> 'candidacy was , seen by some 'as having 
potential $parklc "What hi- says isn't much different from what Senator 
C;eorge,McGovern or Senator Birch Bayh or Senator Pred Harris, or even hd 
Muskic, arc sa>^mg.'But someho\V*'( Lindsay] can create sparks in crowds 
which they leaye nodding." There was, "an opportunity f(^r someone to catch 
fire in Florida' and ccaliy ignite the voters. ." J^indsay, however, proved 
/'firelcss in Florida" ^nd Max Lerner observed. "Even before his candidacy 
had takers fire, it struck many as a burned-out case." ^ 

Some saw McGovern as ajjan who "throws off no sp^I<s." He was "a ' 
virtuous man but . . . no lighter prairie fires ",He delivered "the popu- 
list message with less^fire b\xxj^^hM\ a great deafmorc substance |than 
Wallace] Kennedy, however, said of McCo-VCrn's campaign that it ''has 
*caught it*s old fire and is on a definite upward course. A spark has been 
ignited, the flame is spreading and it's going to sweep across the country.' " 

The candidates, fireless or not^ operated on a scene in which the **fires of 
mflation threaten(ed] to rage out of control." And conservatives m both 
•parties wondered, as did Henry Jackson, whether President Nixon was "using 
the *smokc screen.of summitry to cover up* de facto acceptance" of growing 
Soviet vifluencc in the Middle Fast and elsewhere. 

Storms^ xcal or predicted, constantly loomed on the horizon When Wal- 
lace "casually" let the New York Twjcs know he would run in Florida, he 
"stole some thunder" from Muskie's formal declaration of candidacy on the 
same day Wallace's decision to entet the Florida primary , in partieular,'threw 

"a cloud over the campaign of Senator Jackson " Nor were Jackson and 

Muskie to be the only storm watchers. "The storm signals (Wallace'-s strength 
in Florida! have not been lost on the other Democratic candidates." But long 
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before Miami, it was clear that three "great political imponderables"— the 
eighteen-year-old vote, the independent vote, and taxes-plus the Chma- 
Russia diplomacy would "cloud the visronof all forecasters. . . 

In addition to weather forecasts there were also' alerts for "erosions,** 
"avalanches,** "earthquakes,'* and "icebergs.** But despite thij" array of natu* 
ral disasters, some "greening** did Occur. Early in 1971, George McGovern 
took care to dig the "grass roots** and to prune the "money-tree.** There was, 
as Tom Braden pointed out, "a dispute among nnoney-tree experts about 
whether the tree shakes as vigorously for one* man as it does for another. The 
hardhats amon^ them think it all depends upon careful selection of tfie 
seedlings and constant pruning thereafter.** The April, 1972, ^'flowering** of 
George McGovern was credited by James Kilpatrick, "in significant part to 
old-fashioned organization, to a methodical tilling of the soil.** 

The 1972 search for the nomination appeared, thus, to the media, a 
"natural** thing! However, that aspect of nature most seen was the violent 
side. Floods,^ drownings, brush fires, and avalanches seemed to be the lot of 
candidates, issues, and constituencies alike. The two candidates most often 
perceived as natural phenomena were George Wallace and George McGovern, 
Jboth proclaimed "populist candidates.** Both were perceived as disruptive 
natjLural forces, but McGovern was also perceived as one who "blossoms** and 
"flowers." The press sometimes seemed to have co-opted the McGovern 
campaign button metaphor, "I am a Grassroot.** 

Animals 

By far the animal used most to describe the Democratic candidates was the \ 
ever present horse. Hubert Humphrey, the old warhorse, John Lindsay, the 
pale dark horse, and the like. Because most of the horse metaphors refer to 
,horsc racing, they were discussed under sports/games. 

The verbal metaphors were for the most part prosaic. Muskie "crawled 
home" in the Florida primary. Lindsay "flushed out'* other candidates alnd 
"^unleashed" his Deputyv Mayor Richard Aurelio on the campaign trail. Wal- 
lace "twisted tails.** And, Humphrey, like the others, "corral ed'* votes and 
was "shepherded** from place to place. In 1972 the Democrats "weaseled 
'^around," "stalked," alternately "snarled*' or "purred,** and "flocked*'* or 
"stampeded" toward various of the candidates. If the verbal metaphors were 
commonplace, not so some of the nominal metaphors. Reminding us that 
most of the contenders were from the Senate and that only a few such as 
Wilbur Mills came forth from the House, one political commentator offered 
an explanation. '-In contrast tq the proud and glamorous stags that stalk the 
aisles of the Senate, the House of Representatives is- populated mostly by 
prosaic and homespun men.** And Mills himself provided one of the ^pw 
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references to the anirnaU of antiquity when the secretary of the treasury 
^discussed administration economic policy before the House Vl^s and Means 
Committte. He accused John Connally of "bringing into the committee room 
a Trojan Horse." 

The description of George Wallace and Wallace's description of the politi- 
cal scene provided some interesting examples, for example, WaHace of his 
chief opponents, Humphrey and McGovern. "Everytime"^ trot out a li'l old 
bone of an issue, these big boys grab it and off." Florida proved rich 
Wallace country, metaphorically, as well ^n vote tally, for example, the 
headline proclaiming, "In Florida, Wajl^fce Is the Big Gator." We were 
reminded also that "Florida loves^ong men and^tautif«l-woTncn^ it 
weren't for the offshore shark (Who has a beautiful lady of his own\^ tlie 
Jackson entry would look upbcatable here." * 

Of the candidatcs^^>J^ry Jackson was the most persistent u^scr^jn bi^d 
imagery, for example, when speaking of defense expend iuww^^^served. 
"The ostriches say, Met^ bury our heads in the sand an^fc^S^^ur rear ends 
exposed/ . ^I say we must stand forj^^rudenr^cfcnsc j)ostur|rto protect 
otir liberty *' In a variatioirofTtRrthcme, he compared the blind ostrick to 
the keen-sighted owl " 'Ostriches and owls,' hoots Scoop. 'We are enterii3g.^fr^ 
age of ostriches and owls.^Thc ostriches bury their heads in^Jitf^^Snd and 
refuse to recognize the implications of what they're saying. Th<r owls keep 
their eyes open, always remembering what they dp today will hayc repercus- 
sions tomorrow.' " To this metaphorical aviary, he added yet another bird: 
'*If you leave the offensive weapt)ns out (of disarhiament agreements], 
you've let the fox in the chicken coop. . . .'* 
_ _ _ Not only candidates but constituents were also perceived by the press in 
birdlike metaphors. Birch Bayfe's.supporjers existed in "little nests ... in key 
states'* and ^'assorted gaggles ^ curious tourists" hovered around the Ken- 
nedy compound. As convention time neared, 6ne reporter suggested that 
readers not forget "a whole covey of Democrats out there in the hustiligS". . . ^ 
who [will] flock to the convention clutching a half or quarter or less of a 
single vote." 

Senator Edward Kennedy talked of and was talked about in terms of 
'Memminglike" behavior. In describing the record of the Nixon adnainistra- 
tion, JCcnnedy observed*, "it isrf't just the bad results! It's the way they've 
gone about them-tlic lemminglike pursuit of clearly failing policies, the rosy 
picture painted of every b^d development. . . ." While the senator saw a 
Itmminglike tendency in the Nixon^administration, one political observer 
accused Kennedy supporters of the tame tendency. "Lemmings have their 
pell-mell stampede to the sea, penguins their wobbling and single-minded 
return to the*' rookery, salmon their upstream odyssey home to spawn. W-ith 
politic a lanimals, the cycle is a more sober^and calculated affair, a quadrcn- 
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nial flocking to presidential politics. And now 
etched than m Camjjo 




id 

_ _ fcnator Ed^iafd M. 

nedy.' 

Domestic animals were also to have their ^ in th^f^ Deferring, the 
full f?vision of the party charter was **a bppc^^Seing tosScd to George 
Meany. . Muskie was declared as V^leaif^a houndstooth," Humphrey 
vowed to be no ''hang-dogger^^^dfatvictim of credentials fight challenges. 
Mayor Richard Dalcy.^^M^fiT ''according to one associate, 'like a pujipy 
curled up m a corjKfr'^itcr a licking.' " ^ 

James .Iloffefwas, perhaps, the bluntes^t about Democratic chances in 
NovcmbjM^^ that only Kennedy could defeat Nixon. "I don't think 

iha0^r,hcT mutts have a chance." Not all were that optimistic about Ken- 
Jy's chances "Though Americans admire underdogs, perhaps they distin- 
guish between breeds It may be that politicians who stubbornly fight even 
foolish wars against the country 's alleged enemies win elections. Those who 
become underdogs because of their indiscretions do not win elections, li 
makes a kind of sense, even if you don 't like i\." 

Bovines were not to be outdone. Edmund Muskie folksily reminded his 
potential contributors. 'The way to keep a cow fresh is to milk her early and 
often." The backers, we are told, "laughed as if it didn't hurt." At the 
Democratic convention, we were reminded that "old b^Ils never quit until the 
young bulls run them out. The old bulls are dead, but don't fqrgc^hai; the 
young bulls eventually become old/bulls too." / ' 

Not only were candidates and constituents xlescTibed in animal-like meta- 
phors, but issues as welL G<forge Wallace insisted that issues Ought to be 
presentee! simply, vowing j^at he would "put the hay down wher-c the goats 
can get it " McGovernVSocioeconomic policies were his **albatross." And, for 
all the "presidenti^ politicians, the Vietnam war issue is something like - 
chasing a grcascj;H)oar at the country fair. It's hard to get hold of and no 
sensible nian^ould want to get wtfhin miles of it, but.>once hr gets in the 
arena he defcsn't h4ive much choice but to go after it." 

In 1/^2, then, the Dcinocrats^ displayed a veritable "zoo of creatures" to 
ihycountT}' Animal metaphors so proliferated that not only were "animals" 
l?eing viewed, but they were being viewed by other animals who "flocked" or 
"stampeded" to see them. Small wonder then that the "food for thought" 
both viewer an^f viewed tossed back and forth was "bones." Perhaps on such 
an animal farm it was nof to be unexpected that that nar mythical creature, 
"the" tortoise, would emerge with the nomli nation. 



Vehicles 

Ships of several varieties sailed the 1972 Democratic seas. At a midsummer 
meeting, the AFL-CIO excc^utive council expressed distrust of Lindsay as "a 
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showboaT" Kennedy described the visit-of the American ping pOTng team to 
China as an "icebreaker plowing through a frozen sjia" opening up "a new ' 
passage to improved relations. ..." , 9 . ' ■ 

Sailcraft. however, were most visible. In^May,' 1971. Humphrey declared, 
"I've got the sails up and I'm testing the water." He did, indeed, "set sail." I9 
Little Rock, Arkansas, McGovern refused "to trim his sails on school busing 
or defense cuts. . . And Dan Walker offered this mqre getieral advice.- 
"Anyone who thmks ... McGovern plans to trim his s^ils . . . is in'' for a 
disappointment." 

The political seas werfc strewn with sinking and abandoned ships. When the 
Michigan Democratic party left him off the guest hst for a dinner, George 
Wallace^eld another, better attended dinner at the same time. "The snub," as ^ 
one columnist put it, "pVoved somewhat like renting a deck chair on the 
TitafJtic " Early in the campaign **hapless survivors of ill-starred candidacies, 
already sunk or sinking,, were being gladly welcomed aboard other cam- 
paigns." There was "only a momentary pause" for "the quietly disappearing 
hulks of the doomed candidacies-the Harold Hughes, Fred Harrises and Birch 
Bayhs . After the Massachusetts primary, ^^Establishment Massachusetts's 
politicians, for a time fighting among themselves to board the Muskie band- 
wagon . all but abandoned ship. . . 1" By June, Humphrey "had to lay off 
som<;^of his staff . and scavenge for $200,000 to stay afloat ^till the 
convention." 

With the party in disarray, son\e thought of Kennedy as the "only port in 
the political hurricane now besetting the Democratic Party." Another re- 
porter found Kennedy "restless in safe harbor" and thought he might declare 
his candidacv And, when the nomination went to George McGovern, a * 
Momtor 'cdiii^nal asked: "Was ir shrewd or foolish politics for Mr. McGovern 
to so downgrade the once mighty bulwarks of his party?" The internecine 
feud that followed left McGovern and "his people . . . trying to stabilize the 
purists who still want to rock the boat." 

Bandwagons were sometimes in fashion. From December.' 1971, until the 
"launching" of a* McGovern bandwagon in April, 1972, much of the talk 
focused on one particular wagon, that of Edmund Muskie. James Perry of the 
Observer denied there ever was a Muskie bandwagon, saying it was "more a 
sohd old-fashioned beer wagon" delivering "on schedule." 

Diesels gave way to sream engines. Contributors were "slow to board 
Muskie's campaign train," There was, however, an occasional "spurt of 
steam" for Muskie. Even at it's slowest speeds, there was a "sputter in the 
engine" now and then and that "riunble" continued to jfToducc **disquict in 
the camps of Muskie rivals." There was some concern about George Wallace 
-ti^ July because he "seemed to pick up steam the nearer he got to Miami." 
But it was McGovern's "little engine, which kept puffing, M think i can; I 
think I can'. . . " that made it to the station. 
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An accasionaj^ plane or rocket flashed through the air Atlantic sighed in 
March that .the Democratic quest for the presidency began long ago, 'Most in 
the criss-cross of hopefuls* planes increasing the mid-air collision rush. . . 
When Muskic ar\nounced his mtention of withdrawing From the primaries, a 
**Muskic man in the Senate" advised a reporter, **wc're in a holding pattern." 

In 1972, the candidates rode out to do battle in a variety of crafts, most of 
which were in a state of disrepair or in imminent danger of collision or 
sinkmg. Thus, there was little certainty that any candidate had constructed a 
traft capable of riding uut the buffeting of the campaign. It seemed difficult 
for candidates and their supporters to distmguish between reality and appear- 
ances. What ^seemed to be a sleek, durable vessel turned out to be a Titanic or, 
worse still, no traft at all. What some thought were **bandwagons*' were not 
and what most did /pf see as a bandwagon was one. It was, however, a near 
mythical'^oraft from a children's stor> that emerged the most durable craft of 
all, a httle engine that could. 

^ . Other Persons or Types of Persons 

Almost all' the candidates were compared with someone else and not always 
at^iringly so, for example. Wills suggested that Eugene McCarthy had **bc- 
come another Stassen." Von Moffman saw Birch Bayh **as a kind of WASP, 
Sammy Click, .t." When Hubert Humphrey offered "What this country 
needs is a nice man as Presidpnt of the United Stages,'* Jenkins in the New 
York Tunes Magazine observed. "Like Willie Loman he sets great store by 
being wcll-liked/' . 

David Broder suggested that with "his pompadour carefully fluffed ta give 
him every possible quartcr-inch of extra height," Wallace "looked Just a bit 
like an agmg musical comedy star brought back from retirement for a revival 
of 'Dames at Sea.' " ^, " ' 

"Running for office-particularly th<; iheady excitement of the big tifne, 
the Presidency** the Observer recorded, "is probably what [Wallace) enjoys 
doing must in life, he could no more pass it up than Sky Masterson could 
resist a bet on Don Juan as a pretty fjrce/' In Maryland, Wallwc appeared to 
be the "sole vendor of vanilla ice cream, when everyone else js offering 
chocolate. With the chocolate fanciers thus divided, it is obvious that the 
unique vanilla vendor can hope to sell more ice cream* cones th^n anyone else, 
even if he gets under 20 percent of the total market/' One headline opined, 
"Wallace: Pied Pipe? of the Dissatisfied." r 

John Lindsay may Ivave suffered most from comparisons^^cston called 
him "the Lochinvar of the late night shows. . . ." Sonrjc-^icmocrats vfewed 
him as^a "carpetbagger.'^ Newsweek reminded their readers: "Lindsay . , . 
came to City Hall a term and a half ago rather like. Henry Vto Agincourt, 
pledging at his inaugural not just to work the usual civic and fiscal >yonders 
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> b% jco, stril<c ug r'ncvy light in tired eyes ajid the sound of laughter, jn 

, homcs^ .' :\ Lindsay'., today }^ far Ies5 a hero ax h^e,t}ian to the natiortVl 

au'diehcp^^t^ has, cultivate ^nd won -as knight-ejirSnt for all urban America. 

'|iis»r^ign hzs .been beset ^by crises from its vcry^ first 'd^. . . ,'^J^s»y's 

- Challenge, of ^aUfc^':jo a T\ debate 'in. Pjbfiksi prompted one reporter to 

'.suggc3t tliai was rather ^'likeiTiny fim asking |€[e Fra^ifcr to step outside 'iso 

cap:5ettlcf?chi^thi^g.' ^^ '^ • • 

Mc^overn's *'\Vcakncs's" w%s likened .to (*that oi. 'Aristidcs; People are 

;iumbcd by his liberal vjrtuej, and are tired o^ hearing him called thc'jist." 

^6 a^ui^d table jaJJnmed with seventy knights, clad ii| battered jarmofU^^ he 

^ brings the Gil^had Tou^" declared James Kilpatrick. At least ojie rep(|%ter 

' , recalled JVlcGoy^frs si;^^ek campaign fox ihc presidential noroirlaTjjon, 

^sayin/ it ^"sceKr^d'' to coh^Km. an image of' a wildly unrealistic til^iS at 

, ^vind^^ll^^^*^ '^'p , >^ 'V^^- ' " ' - ' 

When 'thc.vDixie "lo^d 'askance" at McGovern, the. Hatficlds 

seemed close^jro "the McCoy^r-tharr^enator George McGovern . . . (to}' the 

' U.Sf! '^ouirtT.'*pB)(^ kc suddenly became '{'Prince Valiant" in the media. 

Priii^j^ of^noi^ it ,\^as Kehned>\wh© remained the romantic aftd perhaps 

"tragic liMre to sdtnc, for^^xample, the Gipbe was reminded of Billy Budd. 
\ ^ • * * . - (. * • • ■ • 

Thcy/fMcGovphij sympathizers] don^t jd^^plan to draft Kennedy, since. 
' whe can ^Iways object £o that. They, plan ^omcthiijg mqre severe, more 
' .fikc.ari "rmpr^ssrilcnf* of the Massachusetts senator, similar to .the ' 
. 'te'Cruiting tccj|fhi(3ues used .by the Britisii JNavy before' thc^War qf 
18^2. j^i/(s 4lcrini%^ sails the seas offXZape Cod, tlie flotilla of the' ^ 
'J^ ' ^ j^^Cpmm^e for an Open Convention is hard *asterh^i eking his scr\^ces v 

^ • ' foC the journey to November. Like B^illy Budd, Mc{villc*s innocent * 
"^'y. \ /orefopman, he may 45e taken from his pea^fce^ul mcratiiu vessel and 
^i^y , placed oh the deck of a man *'o war.^rift may go quietlybr he may 
ppotesti, Either way, he*s bound to bit impressed.' *^ 

^ . * ' . "•* • • * 

^ ^, Don Obc/dgrfer^ reminded ^'Posf readers that a npmbef 'of people h^d. 
scoffed whe'p McGovern* "sat doWn*\o play,'a secipihgly hapless and hopeless 
one hotej" Jo'iinny from South Dakqta applying for the biggest job in .the 
nation. . . " Also playing on the keyboard metaphor Perry recalled. "EverJ^- 
body laughctf \^hcn poor old cldclhopping George M<rGovern sat down to pla)^ 
• the piano. lQ6bo^(Jy*s laughing now. he plays-whh the skill of a Van Cliburn." 
' Newsweek rccalfed how "Democratic regulars'* had watched WfcbovemX 
"accelerating march towkrd the nomination as disifially* and ,as helplessly, as.^ 
Rpnie watching tfic advance of Attila the Hun across Europe." Even then 'it 
was Kennedy, not McGovern, who' was likened to the Greek heroes^ "The day 
Senator Edward Kennedy of J^assachusetts got inlo the Demoetatic campaign 
W£(^ Millie one bf those moments in the Trojan War when things ^lad been goTng 
b2'd\f for the Greeks and th^n -one or another of their ^heroe$,>n Achilles, or 
. • *in Ajax, btfcJ^cd on his armour and entered the fray." • * \, ^ 
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972, the candidates were often nolIJ'pcTceived as sen^tbrs and congress- 
nning for the presidential nomination but other types of persons 
in other trades-they were Don Juans qt ice cream vendors. More 
, .co-fhanliQi they were larger or smaller than life, but rarely lifelike. Thus, 
thc\^paign appeared to be populated chiefly ky royalty of various courtly 
ranks at^by characters more to be disdamed or pitied than ^admired. Gonstitu\ 
ents (whclvthey were not masquerading as animals of s^ral speoies, domes- 
tic and wildKwerc not citizens listening to Campaigners' talks abouf issues^ 
but, rather, buyc^ of ice cream easily seduced Ijy the cnpcing tune of a Pied 
Piper marching' throughout the land. - - / ^ ' 
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Vice-President ^^new' agreed tliat the Democratic campa|lgrr^?4s"a,n open 
book." He quipped "I undepfand the aut^r is Clifford Irving/^^Uc the 
' press may not have agreed on the authorshipKof the piece,- that there tiy^ 
scenario they were sure. By May, 1971,jt seemc^sVar *'thayhe irrepressible 
Humphrey would like to write the comeback sccr^io of the 1970's." In 
mid-1971, 5.dmund.Muskic tri^ out his '"scenario Tor V^ont-runne'r" to see 
if it would move. An April New Repiiilic cover story prcvicWd at length, "A 
Scenario for Kennedy.'* If McGovern turned out to bg a sttW candidate, 
speculated onc^rep^tcr, that ''of course, wWldtearMr. KennedyVj am not 
a,candidate'*sccnajrio to pieces.'* 

',^Some of the candidates performed wJtlNnoVfe verve than others,^r<^ 
example, '*Jolin Barr>'more Lindsay^' gave a *'bra>ura perfdrmance" when hc^ 
annt)unced his switch to the Democratic party. OdhciXsaw Edward Kennedy 
as the "rtumbcr one sweater boy of politics"*who at an occasion in Arkansas^ 
lionoring Wilbur Mills "scattered magnolia blossoms with RKctt Butler aban- 
' don. .>. ." * . , • , ' . 

As late as July some Democrats held on to **a last ho pc-thS feverish vision 
of a La«t Hurrah, the sweet stenarid of Ted's conscriptipti as candidate 
Kennedy in, followed by his conquost of the usurper \h November and hts 
coronation in January as Sovereign of the Restoration " , s 

There were those, however, who saw the election as less. heady stuff. In 
1^7 ^ one reporter thought Birch Bayh 'wpuid be "cast as the juvpniiJc lead in 
tffe Democratic follies. . . Bayh dropped out of the race even before the 
play "tried out" in the primary states but the show did, in fact, go ok "The 
Follies Begin," ^crry of the Observer declared in January. The Klorida 
primary turned "out to be the most fantastic local .§lipw since Walt Disney 
opened in Orlando ..." A latcrj^ersioa-dii*^^ Wisconsin stJtred 

Che "odd couple," McGovcrn S^Wallacc. Bymi3=jTrife^^ complairtpd 
that^he *'real McGovern" still remaned "under the crease baint." ' ^ 
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- Many viewers agreiid that there *was **nothing quite like'' a Wallace rally', 
calljng it "a'country carnival, a: phenomenon. . . Tht coming of George 
Wallac© seemed to be "an eveht-rather like the coming of the circus in the 
spring," William Ras^Dberry saw the Wallace rally as a **miiTsvel show" and 
Godfrey Sperliij^ likened it to the "finish to a Billy Graham' revival." 

Shades tjf tfj-.old West^ sometimes walked' the stwts. "ShoXvdowns" 
occurred frt^m^New York to Califprnia. Voters were tracked **along the 
Chisholm* Trail." The Monitor specukitd. /*lmdsay may cut off Muskie at- 
the ^ap '*; But it t6ok.the JC^^lifornia primary , to .recall two classic Western 
niyvies A McGovern' primary aidb suggested. **Califor«ja \l xhh gynfight'at 
th£, 0 K. CQrral " The Monitor went further ba!tk in film^ history. **California 
may have the crowd Jccne of tiie Republican Convention, but it is almpkf 
"sure^to provide a**Fligh Moon' backdrop for a Democratic primary clrtox. 
Thfc big scene ncAv'MS the Hflbert Humphrey-George ^cQovern 'shoot- 
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* Westerns we^rv* not the only genre for which the press had a fondness. 
There was. of course, pne conspicuoi>s event, that ,was, at first, trtated like ^ 
fipy-splKjf, rhe VVatergafe hfeak-in an<J subsequent cover-iy). *'*Mission Incredi- 
ble,** first dcsfcibcd as a ^Vapcr," a'^'c'loaR-and-dagger" affaif , xemainfed for 
some a **polirical soap opera" but became for ofher^^a "national*/ragVdy." 

The **Barnum and Bajey world of politics '72" tilted **on it§ a^ toward 
the party' conventions. . . ." l/ntil tho. liTst mfnute, ''Humphrey scord^ecpersf 
challengect' McGovern's arithnjetic and guessed that 'his. Great American 
Dream Machine would* die around the second ballot. V As the convention 
licgan, th<? **drama" of the three George\<McGovern, Mcany, Wallace) held"^ 
the'Mami **stagc" Some ctaimed tKat the contention **ih that stalest, o7 all 
tags looked like the cast pf *jlair T And, as^the convention Qp^^^ an*ii all the 
rival s*^t 00 d with armi around ^aclr other 6x\ j}je' podium, fhc/*Deirmcrats 
^aged a smash *rock-opora version of the old partj^ show, 'United We-Startd, 
Divided We Fall.' . . " McGovern, the star of that sKf>w, oauseS some Igbbr 
leader^ concern "We're (labor] going to h^e a real iight. . ..2K||ic Archie 
Bunkers think McGovern is too/adical to votd for." The'qdVstion aske^l n]Uch 
earher. after Florida. *'Was \ti all Archie Biuikers?," fjeturned to haunt '^He 
Democrats'^ain. ' _ . 

The search for the 1972 Democratic nomination turned' printary season 
into the '*great American road show." F^rst one candidate a*nd then another, 
•'leapt center stage" in scv6raUversions of the scenario for winning. Thisyw 
the writers selecte(^*p($t only {he older more *conventi(5nal forms ill wlftcliVo 
wrft^, but ^also dipped into the newe|^ forms such asth? rock opera.'^The play . 
had .anr -unusually J^e c'ast calling fora variety of ^aor-types-glamour boy>,. 
juvenile leads, stalwli^ protectors of the pc'ace,"aftd fUmi^ling^viHains. Even 
with so large and varied^ ^t; show biz remained largely a specfatdr 
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phcnomcQon, moK to be watched than participated in. The spectators could 
cnjox the vicarious excitement of a shobt-dut in Dpdgc City or the super cool' 
amtics of master spies. They couldjaugh at the dowrft and the slighdy aging 
musical 'comedy stars. But they^did not actuallj^ put on die greasepaiftt and 
thus did not feel responsible wh*en the play proved to be a flop. ' ' 

: ■ , , Othej Categories ' ' 

The first eight categories' accounted for 86 percent of the metaphors cata- 
loged in U^is study. But four other categoVjes need to be mentioned: court- 
ship; food/cookery, religion; atid health/illness.*^ 

Tfie .1972 prdsidential swains wooed^ and^were wooed, courted and were 
courted. Only^cporicr predilection seems"Vhave determined who "wooed" 
(and was wooed) and who "courted" (and was^ourted).' Courted or wooed, 
tlfe South, ui'die end, felt like a "bride who got left at the altar." 

At least oiie suitor, Humphrey, was affectionately chastised by David 
Broder for' his superabundance of ardor. "Humphrey can Be faulted foT his 
excesses, but diey are the excesses of a generous spirit, not an angry or 
embittered heart. His exaggerations arc like arJovcr's lies-and at 61, Hum- 
phrey is .jtill engaged in reckless love affairs wit|j his country, and, indeed, 
with all of lifc-i^..4U^ all, however, die press appears to have seen little that 
was glamorous or courtly..^ut the quest for the 1972 nomination. As one 
columnist put if "Thfc qHesnotr^^h ether in the process of die courtship the 
lovely and elusjvf prize gets sq. ravfeh<d and mutilated that the swains will 
wonder if the quest was worth* it."*^ 

Some judged the election to be "mostly ab^u(who gets what srtare of the 
money pie " The press saw celestial pie as largely bi|>arnsan. "Pie-in-thc-sky is 
axbi-partisan confection. It's a dish that Democrats and Republican candidates 
serve up with a flourish each presidential election year and a race between 
George McGovero and Richard Nixon could become a Chef's Derby." 
< The other Democratic dishes ranged^ in elegance' from .stj^ to hors 
d'ocuvrcs. When George Wallace tossed the Alabama state legislature "an 
impressive stew of populist legislation" it swallowc^d 'only a spoonful." The 
candidates did n5t always manage to chopSe the ap^rppriate fare for their 
audiences. For example, one loca^ politician "fumed" a?out Lindsay's appear- 
ances in- Indiana: "They wanted red m^t and* he's dishing up fancy hors 
d'oeuvres." ^ . - 

Consui^iegi were warned by a varier^f p^le; for example, yice- 
President Agpew felt the contenders for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
rion were phly rewarding voters with " 'Leap Year l6llip6ps' by using 'the old* 
soajc-thc-Hch^^sharc-thc-wea th ploy' as a'campaignXissiie." Elizabeth Jane- 
way's consumer alhtocacy took an a m6rc J)ipartisari^air: "it would appear 
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that what politicians offer us is al^o a product to cons^c; plans, programs 

^ and policies cooked up in huge stainless steel vats somewhere behind the 
scene and marketed in convenient cans bearing a label 'that' declares the 
contents are just what grandma used to make. ... To the sellers of politics, 

' we, the vote'rs.'are simply consumers and the'^hief question bccomes,how 
best to trckle bur taste buds." In 1972, the "wares" of the Democratic party 

. clearly did not *Vhet" the appetites of the American public. . ^ . 
, The "Christian witness" of George McGovern and ^the political "conver- 
sion" of John Lindsay dominated the religious' metaphors. Henry Jackson's 
nwch reprinted comment about Lindsay's switch to the Democratic party is 
indicative of the tone of many. "We believe in the right of redemption. But if 
you join the church on one Sunday you can't expect to be chairman of the 

• board of deacons the following Sunday." Jackson proved to be more pro- 
phetic than the columnist who observed "the ticket could be enlivened with 
the very^ newest Democrat around, one still fresh and dripping from the 
poirtical baptism font, rechristened party man John Lipdsay." 
^ Lindsay, as he campaigned for the nomination, Reminded one of **an 
attractive young Episcopal bishop from perhaps Old, Greenwich, who says 
most of the right things and looks princely in the robeS and trapping of his 
ecclesiastical office" If John Lindsay was likened to an -Episcopal bishop,* 
George McGovern was described in more fundamentalist terms. His "style" 
seemed "more like that of a Christian witness than that of (a T charismatic 
leader " .As some McGovern bemodrats sought to persuade Humpfirey Demo- 

^ crats to join them, William Buckley provided this reminder for onlookers, 
y (it! isn't a-S simple as that Humphrey's emphases ar*e different from McGov- 
ern 'sr What It is, IS sacrilege. McGovcrnism is something of a religion It is 

off-pttt<ing to be asked to vote for McGovern as a religious exercise. It is one 
thing to. seduce the Humphrey Democrat by appealing to his party loyafty or 

; by'his 'disapproval of R^charxi» Nixon. It is something else to try to co-opt him 
into a new religious order." ^ . ^ 

Only Kennedy ^A^as persistently sanctified. One political oljserver noted: 

. "Watching thr summer tourists approaching Ted Kcnntdy in the halls of 
'CoAgresj^is a little like watching pilgrims Voming to a shrine*. . . .-The sirppli-^ 
cants stand in liae.for pficttires, autographs, or a handshake." One wTker went \ 
so far as to*nftetaphoric^lly deify himi'^'he is a man of destiny, like it or not. 
Ao(J he aoes- not want it Peep down he is trapped in Kis ow;i Gethsemant. 
He would like the chalice to pass. . . ." . . . • ^ - 

Some* came to view both the VVairacc and'the McGovern^campaigns as 
"crusades," Cahfornia was at once McGoveri^'s "finest hour and the epiphany' 
of ay- his larger poFitical problcn«." As with molsi canditlat^s, "where his cup 
•runneth over, where he is rfch beyond measure, is in a sijperabundancc of ' 

•uijsolicitcd.^ advice." ^y September, 1972, it was cloar of the qld pols that- 
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"they really weren't terribly eager to recruit the 1972 'sacrifical lamb' from 

their own kind." Thus, it was *iS^t. 'George" who wem out to fight "the 
Dcagon, Richard Hixon." * , 

The year 1972 "brought boils to the surface ;o be lanced." **Front 
runner's miseries" dominated much of the earl> press troverage but the "sick 
list" extended to most of the candidates. It is perhaps not unexpected that 
the author of In Critical CortJitto?i The Cnsis in Americas Health Care 
would, in these^ press accounts, make the most metaphorical use of health/ 
sicknessw For example; Sjgator Kcyinedy s?>v the LT.T. affair as "sympto- 
jtnatic.of a disease ^hat Infects all levels ai gpv^rnrtfcnt and all parties." He 
assured the South tfiat they were "no longer swallowing . , \ patent Yankee 
. medicines." And he commented on ttfTTinancial community 's responses to 
McGovern's defeqse of -his socioecojciOmic policies m the California debates. 
"If Wall Street sneezed over George McGovern in California m 1972, it 
RIfsitively caught pneumonia over President. Nixon's invasion of Cam- 
bodia. ... ." • * . / , 

Kennedy himself was s^cn.lj(y^ the-^ press in terms of health aid to an ailing 
, McGoA'ern, for cxratTipicrhe was tailed a "crutch" for McGovern and was 
certifi<*il a -'*tonic" for tli&.^outh Dakota senator. "Advised that he trailed in 
every state except. tvVi>,' Gccr'gc McGovern took a powerful tonic-with 
built-in side effects The tonic is called Edward Kennedy. And McGovern now 
^ *has symptoms of *cha;r!sma»s)iock." . . , ' 

,^ *'Fracturcs'J.' accounted for many 1972 miseries. Tfie >lfcalth/illncss catc- 
* gory IS inextricably associated with the violence category, for surely candi- 
. dates and, constituchcii*s alike would require pme and trcatm^pnt to recover 
from^so much "flaying," "rattling of cycteeth," "sandbagging," and the like. 

The actors ly the 1972 clectiqtri', on occasion, indulged themselves in 
certain, refigious practices. But, there was, in 1972 at least, no biz like show 
bizv; unless' it was' co'uWrfgj,*^ Co6king, or^diagnosing illnesses. It was, for the 
r^taphor-m^^rs i^t iVas.t, "a ver)' good ycar.'^ 

. -.V* ^ ' *' Condlusian ' . 

the 
these 

'common toi^lcs'!- or. essential rnctaphors^^ variety of examples illustrate the 
,\rang'e'or**^ccial topics" vyithin them. * " ^ ^' 

^ T4u^ jpadqr^kip of the j^rint media* sampled m this study numbered many 

* .^.^iTlillions of people They were exposed to ,thesV particular common topics for 
' 2^^?^^ nyoriths. One can only speculate to what extent the language 

d*cscrrbJng the 1^9^ (or ^ny) ^lomina'tioti pnofcss is "prescriptive" as well as 
' ^*^^cscriptW9^. h Bur^ and others are correct in their suggestion that a "name" 

•■■'V u •,.2 GO ' . 
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p^ess describe^, the search f6r the Democratic domination. For each of tb 
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directs the way one acts toward the thing named, then language prescriptive 
as well as descriptive. As he suggests, "t^c mere act ,of naming an object or^ 
situation decrees that it is to be singled out as^ such-and-such rather than 
something-other."*^ Thus,. in "its essence" language is "not ncutrah" For as 
Burke argues "Far from' aiming at suspended judgment (the speech of 

people] is loaded with judgments Its names for objects . . . give us . . . 

cues as to how we should act toward these objects."'"* 

There has been a serious cautionary note in\his essay for, as Hermann G. 
Stelzncr^ observed, .metaphors "may become current coin before there is 
explicit recognition (Burke would suggest even 'implicit' recognition] that an 
iVialogy and not an identity is involved."'^ An identity may be presumed for 
so long 'that the analogy, //it is seen as an analogy, may be perceived as more 
exact than originally, in fact, it was Moreover, as Marie Nichols reminds Us. 
"Language? is not an objective tool, it's symbols are not empty but freighted 
with the experiences of men who are its makers, and interpreted by men who 
bring to It the feelings and experiences of their existential selves."'^ 

If ^'to understand ourselves, we must study our syrtibolic behavior,"'"' this 
examination may prod us to ask. What docs the way the press (and the 
candidates as reported in the press) talked aboxit the 1972' Democratic 
presidential nomination tell us about the way press and candidates have come 
to view that part of our political process? As consumers of these metaphors, 
we may want to go beyond that question to another question, '*What do our 
interpretations of them tell us about oxtr existential selves?" Again, Burke 
provides us with useful clues by reminding us that a symbol provides ds with 
"a terminology of thoughts, actions, emotions, attitudes, for codifying^a 
pattern of experience "'^ He points to the close relation between symbol and 
situation or scene. The symbol provi'des either an ''orieruing of a situation, or 
an adjustffient to a situation,*' or in good Biirkeian fashion, hoth,^^ Thus, 
symbols are linguistic encompassings of situations. 

Existentially then, for the printed press, the nomination process is one m 
which violence is the norm rather than the exception. "Flaying" is the 
essential activity; whether the candidates direct it at each other or at the 
issues. The encounters of the candidates with one another and their tactics 
arc, then, generally violent if not specffically warlike. Moreover the violence is 
multidirectional, it is directed not only at fellow candidates but at constituen- 
cies as well ^ for example, audiences are treated much hkc a people under 
siege. Small wonder that after more than a year of bruising battle, not only 
are the candidates bloodied and impotent but their constituencies as well. 
Thus there is little place for the careful, reflective consideration of issues 
during the nominating process and little will or capacity for it immediately 
after a campaign. ^ 

There is a gamelike nature to all of this. The "carnage" is both real and 
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unreal. The favorite ••games" (horse racing, football, and boxing) in the 
nomination process arc '•gladiatorial" in nature. They are, first of all, largely 
spectator sports. Few players actually get bloodied (in the one, horse racing, 
it is not even humans who feel the prod of the stick) and many can watch at a 
safe distance. Fans not only participate vicariously in the ''fray" but by 
gambling on the outcome they add dimensions of excitement that applause 
and lip service alone do not generate. They are one step closer to the fray but 
still largely unbloodicd. 

Politics also often appears to be a genre of "show biz," again more to be 
watched than participated in. The cast, in 1971 to 1972, is still predoipi- 
nantly male. Some aspirants try out for their roles and occasionally one has 
the potential at least of stepping yito the starring role without "trying o.ut" 
for It, 

The playbill con5ists more of musicals ("follies" and the.like) and situation 
comedies (for example, --the "6dd Couple") than of serious fare. But, West- 
ems and cloak-and-dagger "capers" occasionally are available for divertisse- 
ments. When the viewer realizes that the "caper'* is less the stuff of which 
James Bonds are made of and more the stuff of serious drama, some decide 
the play has run too long and move on to something else. 

Scenarios prepared by campaign staffs are rewritten or discarded as the 
drama is played out before audiences. And, in politics as' in show biz, 
"comebacks" are often more easily dreamed of than enacted. 

The near obsession for "likenesses" is clear. Since the "roles" in the 
political process are either ill-defined, unconsidered, or disliked, candidates 
are seen "in terms of" something else. They are seen as other people-as 
Sammy Clicks, Willie Lomans, or as Billy Budds and Prince Valiants. The 
range is wide indeed, but people largely stand at either end of^ the continuum. 
Even the "piano" is only played by a "Jo'hnny-one-note" or ^ Van Cliburn. 
Thus, our political figures seem either smaller than life or larger than life. 

Often, indeed, the political scene is inhabited not by candidates but by 
animals of all varieties, more domestic than wild. Moreover, it is "peopled" 
not by a constituency carefully considering the issues but by "coveys" and 
"flocks" who arc "corraled" or "herded" into their'decisions. Thus, if one 
do(\s not want to go to gladiatorial games or to the theater, one might wc^ go 
to the'zoo-therc, again, mostly to look. 

All of these proceedings arc viewed, not as exccpnonal, but as natural. 
Candidacies "blossom" as readily as plants. If we are to agree with the 
metaphor-makers, the McGovcrn and Wallace candidacies seem the most 
"natural" for 1972.^° Even in this category,- "violent" imagery persists, for 
example, "drought,'* "washouts," or "earthquakes" are the fate of many. 
Still, amid alI*of the **avalanches" and "floods," some "greening" persists. 
7 If this is the nature of the "reality" the press has constructed under the 
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label "political process/* one may pause to ask whether the political process 
v^ould be greatly enriched were we to respond to it m other ways and to look 
for other S)'mbols with which to "encompass" it. Such new vocabulary might 
reveal that we 'require our candidates to act like something more than rival 
quarterbacks who see their task as devising game plans and calling audibles. 
And we might require of ourselves a more thoughtful and active role in the 
political process. 
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